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The contents of the following volume divide themselves 
into two sections of unequal size. The first, and the 
iQ smallest of these, consisting of the three first papers, is 
from the pen of the Author ; the last contains mere 
reports of lectures delivered by him. All have been in 
print before, but he first gathered them together and 
put them in an accessible form to the public a year or 
two ago, when the present volume was printed ; and it 
is believed that to almost all but his immediate friends 
its contents are entirely new. Whether he would have 
expended health and leisure, had he possessed them, 
in recasting addresses which in their actual form must 
retain something of the unsuitableness of any utterance 
designed for the ear, but meeting the eye, can never 
be decided now ; what is certain is, that he had not the 
opportunity of doing so; The duties of a college course, 
and the frequent interruptions of bad health, delayed 
the. publication of the work for several years, deferring 
even the few words of preface which he hoped to write, 
of which his death, on the I2th of January, 1866, has 
deprived us for ever. 

b 
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Mr. Scott was so sensible of the defects of thi^ form of 
publication, that he has frequently resisted the entreaties 
of his friends to put in some permanent form what ap- 
peared to them so valuable. As^in the present instance, 
he yielded to their solicitations, it must be presumed 
that the volume contains what he considered his best 
legacy to the public. But in the second portion of the 
work (the lectures on Schism, on Social Systems, and on 
Church Government), it can give the reader but the same 
imperfect idea of his spoken words, as a hortus siccus 
affords of a garden. His lectures were always emphati* 
cally addresses. They were not, as valuable and interesting 
lectures very often are, merely his thoughts on a par- 
ticular subject^ sp^isssi instead of written. They were 
addressed to his audience. Instances of what is meant 
will strike the reader who turns to the commencement 
of any of the lectures on Social Systems ; he will see 
how the whole form of the thought (the matter, of course* 
is unaffected by it) is determined by the particular sfet 
of minds with which the lecturer felt himself in contact ; 
he will imagine, for instance, how different the lecture on 
Chartism would have been had it been addressed to 
Chartists. No commentary can fill up the gap between 
the impressions of hearer and reader ; nothing can com- 
pensate for that piercing glance which was felt as vivi- 
fying the spoken words into a force not their own, and 
approaching in its effect to a physical manifestation of 
Truth ; for that varied rise and flow of utterance which 
would have impressed on an intelligent foreigner ignorant 
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of the language used, something of its import and much 
of its power. These accompaniments of what is here 
presented to the reader must be received as matters of 
mere testimony ; but, from those who were in a position 
to form it, of testimony quite universal Still, as re- 
minding the reader of the state of feeling to which the 
lecturer was addressing himself, as far as that can be 
indicated here, the following suggestions may not be 
entirely useless. 

It must be remembered that the lectures were given 
before the year 1848. They commemorate the high-tide 
of the reactionary movement which is described in the 
lecture on Romanism, the special wave of reaction here 
being directed against the principles of the Reform Bill. 
They were contemporaneous, in short, with the High- 
Church movement in its greatest vitality. Mr. Scott was 
not one to be swayed into exaggeration by the recoil 
from error; he was peculiarly free from that tempta- 
tion; but what was said about a particular opinion, 
while that opinion was still fertile in result, would have 
a totally different force if spoken now that the opinion 
is effete. Five-and-twenty years ago, what Mr. Scott 
in one place called Laudism, what Dr. Arnold called 
Newmanism, what most people call Puseyism, was 
fashionable, influential, and sincere. The author asserts 
distinctly the value of the principle of authority which 
lay at its root, but he felt that it was necessary then 
to dwell most on its incompleteness, and the pernicious 
error involved in a denial of that incompleteness. The 

b2 
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lecture belongs to a time when Arnold was groaning 
over " that system of substituting unrealities for realities 
which Newman and his party are striving to confirm 
and propagate at Oxford,"* or shrinking "from those who 
labour so incessantly to enthrone the very mystery of 
falsehood and iniquity in that neglected and dishonoured 
temple of God,"t ^^ wondering at " the surpassing ex- 
travagances into which the intoxication of success has 
led them."t Let the reader of 1866 bear those words 
in mind as he reads the lecture on Romanism, if he 
finds it difficult to recall a state of things to which it 
applies. 

Again, in the lecture on Chartism, it is quite as 
necessary to remember the change of public feeling on 
the subject. It would hardly be just to say of even an 
average Englishman of our day, that he is indifferent to 
the claims of those beneath him ; whatever may be the 
faults of the present generation of the upper and middle 
classes, a reluctance to communicate its own culture to 
the poor cannot be reckoned among them. And some 
. tendency to this reluctance is, no doubt, implied in that 
particular address. But take it as a protest on behalf of 
a dangerous class, and its full manliness and generosity 
will at once become apparent. The Chartists of 1841 
were, it is true, only repeating (with the far greater 
excuse that is afforded by ignorance and suffering) the 
mistake of the High -Church party of 1841. While 
their dogmas were so exactly opposite, their error was 

♦ Life, p. 469^ (6tb edition). + Ibid, p. 489. % Ibid. p. 352. 
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identical : they were seeking in external organization for 
that reform which coifld only proceed from an infusion 
of new life ; they were looking for something to come 
from without that could only come from within. That, 
in confronting this error, the lecturer shows so much 
sympathy in the one case and so little in the other, is 
a difference accounted for partly by the fact that the 
first error was upheld by men of no culture and not 
much intellect, the last by those who specially repre- 
sented English culture and exhibited some shining 
specimens of English intellect; but yet more by the 
fact that the first did not profess to enter on a spiritual 
region, while the second asserted itself there alone. 
While annual parliaments, vote by ballot, and universal 
suffrage were the constituents of a scheme as merely 
external as any of those advocated by the ecclesias- 
tical school, the one did, and the other did not, poison 
the fountain by substituting outward organization for 
inward life. 

Few thoughtful readers of the two lectures will, fail 
to be struck by the wisdom which leaves every matter 
of detail an open question. The lecturer is discussing 
controversies of the day ; he is regarding principles as 
they are exemplified in facts, yet he never forgets the 
principle in the illustration ; he never decides what 
cannot be decided on purely spiritual ground. Even of 
the revolution of 1688 (one concerning the tendency of 
which there was certainly no doubt in his own mind), 
his only assertion is one to which its bitterest enemies 
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would have agreed, that it recognised a descent of 
political power. When we trace to their sources the 
bitterness of party spirit, is it too much to say that he 
here fulfils the ideal of the spiritual teacher with r^ard 
to political controversy ? — with regard to all controversy^ 
indeed, that treats of the adaptation of means to ends ? 
Certainly there is a real antagonism of principles between 
parties ; but how large a proportion of their antagonism 
may be traced to what is inessential, to mere hasty in- 
ference, and decision of what ought not to be decided. 
Perhaps we may say that a good half of party strife 
would be removed if every thinker separated, with the 
distinctness here exemplified, the eternal truth which 
animates every strong and deep national movement 
from the circumstances in which it is embodied. How 
much, for instance, the Gallican party in England of 
1789 would have gained, if they could have regarded 
the French Revolution as Mr. Scott regarded Chartism. 
Of course it is not intended that no greater excuse was 
then afforded for extravagant hopes and fears, and that 
identification of principles and parties to which they 
lead, than was the case in 1841. But yet we may ven- 
ture to believe that, if Mr. Scott had stood in the place 
of Dr. Price when he preached the sermon against 
which Burke directed his polemic, it would have been 
quite as full of sympathy with liberty, and even of 
thankfulness for the events which were ultimately to lead 
to it, and yet invulnerable by the great statesman. 
The lecture on Socialism is a still more remarkable 
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instance of the value of 4cites in explaining the purpose 
of an author, and of the manner in which the words of one 
who enters into the spirit of his time live for a generation 
to which his nomenclature is in piairt inapplicable. The 
Socialism of which Mr. Scott speaks is that of which 
Mr. Owen was the champion in the years between the 
second and third French revolutions.* At an earlier 
period, the co-operative experiments of that singular man 
at New Lanark had attracted the attention of the most 
eminent religious philanthropists in this country ; after 
1848, Socialism, in the sense of co-operation, became 
almost the watchword of a nation. But in the interval 
between these two periods, what Mr. Scott calls the 
Creed of Socialism — that which traces all human life and 
morality to circumstances — had overshadowed its prac- 
tical and political aspects. To have spoken of Socialism 
at this time as it might be spoken of now would have 
been clearly a mistake. But Mr. Scott saw clearly that, 
under some name or other, the doctrine which presented 
itself to him as Owenism or Socialism would have an 
immense hold on the mind of England, specially on the 
minds of its working people, and we shall gain most 
from his remarks on it if Ve remember that the Owenism 
of his day is in fact the Secularism of ours. In showing 

* It should be remarked that a few years after Mr. Scott's lecture was 
deUvered, Owen passed from materialism into a strong assertion of the 
existence of a spiritual world, and of commtmications with it, some of 
which he was confident that he had himself received. This was a change 
which Mr. Scott would not have failed to notice, both from justice to Owen and 
because he felt that the new flEuth was a very remarkable sign of the times. 
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how that Socialism should be treated by a true spiritual 
teacher, Mr. Scott anticipated some of the conclusions 
at which the most intelligent Christians of our day 
have arrived by observing the phenomena of Secularism. 
Take, for instance, the following passage from an article 
on ** Ecce Homo " in the last number of the North British 
Review :• — 

"The English artisan realizes well, no one better, that forces of human 
origin, whether moral or physical, are nothing in comparison to those great 
reservoirs of natural and spiritual energy which man is permitted partly to 
use and direct, but which he cannot originate. The practical believers in 
water-power, steam-power, gravity, and electricity, naturally do not feel 
inclined in spiritual matters to attribute too much importance to moral 
exercises of their own volition. Hence the fascination for them of the 
great fatalistic, Necessarian, Calvinistic, Pantheistic faiths — a fascination 
which all who know the artisan class will admit. . . . Unless the work- 
ing class can be brought to believe that Christ has opened the way between 
Gk)d and man, not only for the generation amongst which He lived on earth, 
but for all of us, that the power and wisdom and love of God are always 
close to us in the fulness of that life which shone out for the only time in 
human history centuries ago — unless they can be brought to believe this, 
the enthusiasm of humanity must be for them a factitious affair." 

The writer of that article goes on to illustrate his 
meaning by giving the author's account of the institution 
of Sunday, on the one hand, and, on the other, reminding 
his readers of the crowds that went to St. Martin's Hall 
to hear Professor Huxley's lay sermon. The attraction of 
the latter, he tells us, " should teach us that the day of 
rest from the cares of the world is really wanted for a 
return of the mind to the contemplation of wider and 
sublimer fields of thought than even the marching order 
for a philanthropic campaign. . . . Science, though it 
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only satisfies the intellect, does satisfy this yearning for 
intellectual space and sublimity. It does not rest the 
spirit or the will, but it lulls for a time, by its grandeur, 
the cares of the world to sleep. And unless the Christian 
Churches can effect the same, and much more than the 
same, — unless they can draw living water for the intellect, 
will, and spirit of careworn men on the Sunday — ^the 
men of physical science will keep the secularists still ; 
not because they speak of matters which bear directly on 
the utilities of life, but, on the other hand, because they 
speak of matters which feed the spiritual imagination 
so much more effectually than the common-places of a 
half-realized system of morality and religion/' 

Now, if we turn to the lecture on Socialism, we shall 
find a singular correspondence between the words written 
in 1866, indicating the true attitude of the spiritual 
teacher towards Secularism, and the whole tone, and 
in many cases the actual words, of the man who sought 
to be a spiritual teacher, in addressing that class a 
quarter of a century before. Perhaps the most striking 
idea in that lecture is the certainty that every scientific 
method will guide the learner towards the invisible 
world. Those who value science, Mr. Scott saw, can 
be shown that they confess the presence of something 
invisible and mysterious — ^that what eye hath not seen, 
or ear heard, may yet be subject of knowledge. More 
than this, they may be shown (and he was surely the 
first* to reflect this dawning truth, even now only just 

* See the paragraph he has dated, p. 175, spoken a year before the 
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above our horizon) tbat iMs mysterious agency vCrhich 
met them in flic material worid, was one ; that our 
divifikm of its operations into electricity, galvanism,, 
magnetism, &c. was simply a convenient nomenclature 
for different stages of the action of one principle — through 
all its forms demonstrably the same. This idea was not 
in 1 841 as it is now, common property, yet he saw at 
once the inferences from it which we have hardly begun 
to recognise. He saw with a prophetic eye that the 
law which should bring one large class of our time to 
Christ, was the law of Nature. 

This is the more remarkable because, in his treatise 
on the' Divine Will,* he had apparently disparaged the 
labours of those who "would fain persuade themselves 
that their travails in quest of the central force of the 
physical world are approaches to the living God."t 
However we may reconcile these opposite statements, 
we must remember in reading that made in the lecture 
on Socialism, that it comes from one -who had a lively 
perception of the dangers nearly allied to the truth 
there enunciated, and yet felt that a fearless, unguarded 
expression of that truth was best 

Now, so far as the lapse of time has to be considered 

lecture, which fonned the germ of Mr. Grove's work on the Correlation of 
Force, was delivered. 

• It may be mentioned here that this treatise on the Divine Will was the 
occasion of his acquaintance being sought by one who remained till death 
his faithful and enthusiastic friend— one who, if life and health had been 
granted, would surely have been the writer on the present occasion — the 
late Archdeacon H^re. 

t P. 5. 
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with reference to that expression, it tells in the opposite 
direction to the other cases in which it has been dwelt 
upon. It is difficult to remember that the lecture on 
Socialism was given twenty-five years ago.* 

There has been a great precipitation of unbelief since 
1 841 ; it is less diffused now, more arranged round 
definite centres, and there is no question but that one 
of these centres is Physical Science. Therefore, that 
lecture is even more suitable to our day than to the 
day when it was delivered. Perhaps our children will, 
still more than we, be in a position to enter into the 
truth there insisted upon, to perceive clearly the full 
meaning of the words. "And thus physical science 
itself becomes to us as a Jacob's ladder, whose foot 
indeed rests upon the earth, but the angels of God are 
ascending and descending upon it, and the Lord God 
stands at its summit." f 

No doubt science is not a Jacob's ladder to our 
generation ; no doubt the very grandeur of that idea 
which is seized in this lecture, and is common property 
now — ^the unity of Force — makes it to many minds a 
substitute for God. But there are minds among us who 
have caught a glimmer of its true import, who have 
seen that all these various forms of force are in very 
accurate truth a ladder, that there is in them a graduated 

• Mr. Scott's lecture was not one directly addressed to Socialists, but 
several Socialists were among his audience ; and he was told afterwards, 
by more than one, that he was the first man who, not belonging to their 
system, had ever represented it fairly. 

t P. 176. 
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development of "the spiritual element in the material 
world ;" * and that although that very spiritual element 
in its newness is enough for us, and shuts out the proper 
spiritual world, in the end it will be but the path by 
which we — those minds, at least, which exhibit the 
characteristics of this age in their purest development — 
shall learn to enter it. 

The foregoing remarks aim at suggesting such con- 
sideration as should bridge over that small part of the 
gulf between Mr. Scott's hearers and readers, which is 
due to the lapse of twenty-five years. If they have any 
force, they indicate the depp historic interest possessed 
by an utterance that was specially appropriate to a 
particular time, and a yet deeper interest derived from 
a source exactly opposite — from tracing the thought 
that did not belong to his time — but was with him the 
light upon the mountain-peak, as it is with us the light 
in the valleys. 

In presenting the public with the legacy of a thinker, 
it is generally most unwise to add to such illustrative 
remarks as have been attempted here, any attempt to 
describe the character of the writer. But perhaps an 
exception may be made in favour of the author of the 
following volume. There was something so unique in 
his position ; the opinion of those who knew him well, 
seemed so much at variance with the small number of 
those who knew hini at all, that it is impossible to 
conclude this notice without at least putting on record 

• P. 176. 
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what that opinion was in those best qualified to form it. 
Two such expressions shall be selected from many : — " I 
often wondered," writes one of his oldest friends,* " at 
the number and variety of matters in which he took 
interest, and which he had made himself master of; and 
yet I always felt that he never lost sight of the relation 
of each department to the great whole, the place which 
it held in the hierarchy of things." The words may 
not at first sight appear to indicate a very impressive 
character ; yet any one who will consider of how few 
living thinkers both clauses of the sentence could be 
said (of course either might be applied alone to almost 
every thinker of any day) will understand that the same 
writer could add that " he was the most impressive man 
I ever knew." Let that testimony be supplemented here 
by the words of onef long since passed away from this 
world, without leaving any written record to perpetuate 
his memory to the present generation, but whose rare 
beauty of character survives like an aroma in the 
memories which embrace the religious world* of eighty 
years ago. "I allow," he writes to a friend in 1833, 

* Mr. Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. 

+ The Rev. Mr. Dunn, a name familiar to all readers of Carlyle's "Life 
of Sterling,'' a man whose resemblance to F^nelon struck two men as 
opposite as Sir James Mackintosh and John Sterling, of whom Carlyle 
speaks (** Life of Sterling," p. 169), as ** one of the mildest, beautifuUest old 
men I have ever seen," and Archdeacon Hare as "one whose holiness, 
meekness, and fervour would have made him the beloved disciple of him 
whom Jesus loved." As he refused a bishopric, his excellence was not 
discerned alone by such men as these. Surely the praise of one thus 
praised, may be quoted here without impropriety. 
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" my friend, Mr. Scott, is somewhat obscure, but 'tis the 
obscurity which proceeds from depth, and not from 
muddiness; believe me, he is a sublime man, and, in 
my humble apprehension, knows more of the mind of 
Christ, and has penetrated nearer to the very substance 
of the everlasting righteousness which is the character 
and crown of His kingdom, than any divine of the 
present day that I have ever met with." The different 
tone of the two quotations, completely harmonious as 
they are, illustrates the two sides of his mind, which all 
who knew him will admit to have exhibited a complete- 
ness of development hardly paralleled in any thinker of 
our day. There are men whose intellectual sympathies 
gre as wide and elastic as his were ; there are men whose 
convictions are as intense — ^but those who knew him 
best must feel that they can hardly hope, in this world, 
to see the perfect union of both these things, since he 
has passed away from it. 
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Som^ mistakes of the reporter ^ or errors of the press, have evidently escaped 
the author in correcting the following volume. The alterations here suggested, 
as they come from one who heard none of the lectures, rest merely on the 
evidetue given by the general bearing of the sentence, and not on any inde- 
pendent knowledge of the ivriter^s meaning. 
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2, flfe/^"not." 

32, y&r " to Socrates " read **of Socrates." 

33, dele this note. 

28, /;r ** shake" read "shape." 
25, /^ "the" read "this." 

I, dV/^"tohim." 
15, for ** revolution " read " revelation." 

1 8, dele * * merely. ' ' (The sentence would be clearer if in lines 

21, 22, "And whence comes this testimony," were 
omitted. ) 

19, for " we " read " they." 

27, for "Is in which that object" read "is the manner in 
which that object." 
5, for "consciousness" read "conscience." 
I, dele ";" 
32, dele "merely." 
14, dele "by the senses." 

7, dele'^t" 
14-16, the sentence from " The enjoyment " to "our wants " 

is evidently out of its place here. 
31, for "pauses" read "ceases." 
5, for "that we have been digressing" read " that we have 

not been digressing." 
25, for "creature and Creator" read "creature and crea- 
ture." 
27, dele "by." 
4, i/isert " it " bet7a^cn "of" ami " which." 
30, for "guiding life" read "guiding light." 
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xxii Errata. 

Page 250, line 5, for ** without " read " not with any." 

254, ,, 21, for "And beyond this it is meant not to affirm" read 

**And it is not meant to affirm anything beyond 
this." 
275, M >7> insert a full stop after Truth, and for **but that" read 

**But." 
32, for ** has " read " have. " 

8, after "in all " insert *' to." 

9, after **then " insert ** say that there are." 
II, for " that" read ** upon which." 
32, A sentence seems omitted after "example." The next 

sentence, **Itis idle to reply," &c. evidently refers 
to an argument urging that the Church had kept the 
name and not the thing. 
314, ,, 10, II. This sentence is evidently wrong, as "against 

reason" is a stronger expression than "without 
reason." Perhaps we might read "within "for 
* * above, ' ' and * ' above " for " against. " "The 
Apostles might require a submission within reason, 
' aye, or above reason, but never never without 
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ON THE DIVINE WILL 

Much difficulty in apprehending truth, and much oppo- 
sition to some of its most important principles, arise 
from regarding the will of God and the decrees of 
God as things identical. The following remarks are 
designed, by His blessing, to show, that while His decrees 
can never fail to be accomplished, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for His honour, and for the practical use of all 
revelation, to acknowledge that His will is often resisted. 
The distinction is recognised in the language of John : 
" And this is the confidence that we have in Him, that, 
if we ask any thing according to His will. He heareth us : 
and if we know that He hear us, whatsoever we ask, 
we know that we have the petitions that we desired of 
Him." * 

In the preceding verse the Apostle informs us to 

whom he addresses this epistle, and for what purpose. 

He writes, he says, to those that believe on the nam6 

of the Son of God ; and he writes that they may know 

^ that they have eternal life, and that they may believe 

* I John V. 14, 15. 
B 
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on the name of the Son of God. That is, his object 
is not to inculcate new principles on the ignorant, but 
to extend and to establish in the minds of his disciples 
the influence of principles already familiar to them. 
He tells us expressly that they already believed ; yet 
he writes that they may believe. In the former part 
of this chapter he has been proving, that to receive the 
testimony of God is to know that we have eternal life ; 
yet he writes that they may know that they have eternal 
life. Thus far there is an agreement between the object 
of this so purely spiritual Epistle of the beloved disciple, 
and that of more information and argument addressed 
by Paul to the Hebrew Church. He, too, is writing to 
those who " knew in themselves that they had in heaven 
a better and an enduring substance ; " and he, too, writes 
that they may " keep the beginning of their confidence 
firm unto the end." Of the verses immediately before 
us, the especial subject is prayer, but the doctrine of 
prayer so stated, as to contain in itself a summary of the 
doctrine concerning legitimate Christian faith, and the 
one foundation on which it rests. For though prayer 
and faith be things distinguishable, they are nevertheless 
inseparable ; they remind us, as the heads of Christian 
doctrine continually do, of the relation subsisting between 
the Lord and His Father. Faith and prayer are not the 
same, but they are one as He and the Father are one. 
Prayer is in faith, and faith in prayer ; as He is in the 
Father, and the Father in Him. " Let a man ask," says 
James, " but unless he ask in faith let him not think to 
receive any thing of God : " * that is, where faith is not, 
prayer is not* And that is no true faith which is not, 
even by its continued subsistence, a praying without 

* James i. 5 — 7. 
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ceasing. So far, therefore, from its being an abrupt 
transition which the Apostle makes from faith to prayer, 
he is in fact still dwelling on his former subject, though 
under a somewhat different form and aspect. I write, 
says he, that ye may believe : " and this is the confidence 
(this is that confidence implied in such belief), that, if we 
ask anything according to His will, He heareth us : and 
if we know that He heareth us, whatsoever we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions that we desired of Him." 
To take this principle out of that form of expression 
peculiarly appropriate to prayer, and to clothe it in that 
form which is applicable to all faith in all its exercises — 
** faith the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen " — we may say, this is the confidence 
that we have towards Him, that He will fulfil all hopes 
which are in accordance with the dispositions of His own 
character, and which take their stand on the manifesta- 
tion of that character in the work of Christ Jesus, the 
object of our faith. 

To any one who will consider these words with some 
measure of that earnest reflection arising from the know- 
ledge of a personal interest in them, and from a desire to 
see light cast by them on his own soul's well-being, it will 
not fail to manifest that the word of chief importance in 
the passage is this word will; *' things according to His 
will." How shall we know what things do accord with His 
will.? Is this a revoking of the declaration that unrevealed 
things belong to God } Is this an encouragement, or 
rather an obligation, to search into the awful immuta- 
bility of His predestinating decrees.? And were this 
possible, could we know surely what things God hath 
foreordained to come to pass, to what end were it ? Are 
we to pray for nothing but what we know to be already 

B 2 
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virtually given ? Does God, with all those pleasant 
voices of invitation to pray and assurances of blessing, 
grant nothing more than liberty to listen to His un- 
changeable resolves, and then re-echo them as our own 
wishes ? This is manifestly impossible ; such knowledge 
is too high for us ; and prayer founded on such know- 
ledge might be a fitting exercise for spirits basking in the 
beatific vision, but no solace, no strength, no enlightener 
of the future, for those who have still to struggle, dubiously 
and anxiously, with the devil and the world, with the 
flesh, and the evil heart of unbelief. Having, therefore, 
no doubt of proceeding with the entire sympathy of the 
reader, in our conviction that the will pf God cannot here 
possibly mean God's predetermination to bring about 
any individual fact or event ; let us first call his observ- 
ance to an important conclusion which this implies ; and 
then proceed to the high inquiry. If the will of God mean 
not these inaccessible books of fate, what is the wi/I of 
God — the foundation, according to John, of all warrant- 
able confidence towards Him ? 

The conclusion referred to, striking in itself, and also 
fundamental to all our subsequent inquiry, is simply this: 
That there is such an idea in the Bible as a will of God 
perfectly distinct from the predestinating, or rather 
originating resolves of the Divine mind ; and that to this 
will — not to those resolves — is assigned the dignity and 
the supreme interest of constituting the ground of man's 
reposing trust in his Lord, at whose absolute disposal he 
is. And truly, we may well question whether a con^ 
fidence of the future, founded simply on a prophetic 
knowledge of what is decreed, could be properly called 
a trust or confidence in God. Surely, in so far as those 
decrees were of evil to ourselves, or of things by us 
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regarded as evil, it would be no confidence, but a fear : 
and even in the instance of things indifferent or desirable, 
the certainty of the decree would be easily separated, in 
our notion of things, from the character of the Sovereign. 
Not an illustration merely, but an example, of this very 
result we have before us, in the philosopher's confidence 
in the laws of the natural universe. He finds gravitation 
working by a certain rule here, and he reckons on its 
working by the same rule countless millions of leagues 
from hence. He sees a law of affinity executing itself to- 
day ; and to-morrow, in his experiments, he perils his life 
on the certainty that this law perseveres in its force. He 
counts himself distinguished from the multitude nothing 
like so much by acquaintance with past facts and expe« 
riences, as by knowledge of permanent laws, and power 
therefore to anticipate future experiences; in one word, 
by a knowledge and a faith of the decrees of God, and a 
substance of things looked for resting on these decrees. 
And yet the Christian must be aware that there is no 
such miserable lying to one's-self, such poor half-conscious 
cheating of a man'.s own soul, as the self-congratulation 
and self-eulogy of the mere material philosopher ; who 
calls this study of the laws of nature a study of God ; 
and would fain persuade himself that his travails in quest 
of the central force of the physical world are approaches, 
are even intended as approaches, to the living God. Is 
he raised above sense the more for them } Does he 
worship the more.^ Does he sin the less.^ Does he 
dread the more to take in vain the name of the Most 
High } Is there any one of the results in him of acquaint- 
ing oneVself with Jehovah ? And yet he is studying 
decrees ; and yet he can prophesy, and that certainly and 
truly ; and yet he can tell how it shall be with him, and 
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with his neighbour, and with the world, in pursuance to 
these fixed laws. Far be it from us to deny the greater 
elevation, the further reach, and the greater stability 
founded on that further reach, of those laws manifested 
in Revelation, and of those decrees (when we once know 
them) which stand in force in the spiritual and the future 
world. We cite the philosopher only as a proof that a 
study of God's predeterminate purposes may be far from 
a study of God as the east is from the west ; and that a 
confidence in God Himself is high above a confidence in 
His decrees, as the heavens are above the earth. Decrees 
are but of determinate facts: the interpretation, the 
spiritual meaning of these facts, is a higher knowledge, 
the knowledge of the character of God. That character 
is evolving itself now, in creation, and providence, and 
revelation, and men seek it not, understand it not. 
What security is there for their seeking or understanding 
it, in a few leaves, plucked, as it were, from the great 
book of God's fixed intentions, whether relating to their 
own interests or to those of the world ; intentions, indeed, 
of further manifestation and development of Himself ; 
but still liable to be misinterpreted, and proportionally 
dangerous in the misinterpretation as they are more 
imposing and more comprehensive t One man believes 
the sun shall rise to-morrow, because its rising works as 
a law of nature, and is held to be decreed ; another 
believes his salvation predetermined, because he thinks 
he has discovered the forerunning signs according to the 
law of God's operation. Either of them may be right, 
or may be wrong ; but so far as decrees are the ground 
of their confidence, they are quite alike in entertaining 
hopes which may be far remote from confidence in God. 
In intercourse between man and man, we have frequent 
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instances of the complete separation which may be in the 
minds of others, between confidence in a man's character 
— ^that is, the man himself — and in his intimated purposes. 
In countless cases it matters little, for our immediate 
object, what a man is, what he feels, and how he is dis- 
posed : let us but know what he intends to do, and we 
can shape our course and take our advantage accord- 
ingly, having no need for the inquiry whether his purposes 
arise from the benevolence or the vanity, from the ambi- 
tion or the avarice, of his nature. But we all know that 
there is in man something wider and deeper than his 
plans and purposes, something from which they spring ; 
that is, the heart, the moral character of man. Let us 
but know that a man is benevolent, and we can predict 
what circumstances affect him with complacency or with 
pain, and what will lead to the determination to relieve 
or to prevent Now, indications of moral character are 
mainly of two classes. We may learn a man's benevo- 
lence, for instance, by the pleasure which he manifests in 
the happiness of his neighbour. And surely it is no very 
hard thing to imagine benevolence making itself most 
conspicuous in a world where no being capable of suffer- 
ing and enjoyment around it should be invaded by the 
minutest sting of evil, or want but a drop to the fulness 
of its cup of felicity ; for then would benevolence meet 
with beams of rejoicing sympathy every eye that spoke 
inward blessedness : and then would it show itself, in 
quiet resting on the unbroken gladness around, to need 
no other happiness than the knowledge that others are 
happy. And even so might affection become a visible 
thing, and intelligibly expressed, even in a world where 
there should be no coldness, no separation, no jealousy, 
nothing that wounds affection ; all union, perfect and un- 
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disturbed utterance of the answering heart of love — every- 
thing in which affection finds its appropriate feast. In such 
a world, how would it rejoice, how would it repose, how 
would it expand itself, and lengthen the embrace of its 
tendrils, in air so calm, in so bright a sunshine ! But, 
then, does not your heart tell you, that in such a world 
more than half the proofs and utterances of the loving 
soul would be needless, would be impossible — more than 
half of all that makes us feel the height and depth, the 
length and breadth, of affection's energies ? In such a 
world, there were no mother watching over her sick child, 
or weeping over the dead ; in such a world, no cement 
of reconciliation were known, binding friends more 
strongly than unbroken amity ; there, no father would 
embrace his prodigal son. And you see that benevolence, 
too, could play but half the compass of her music, and 
make known but half her power, were there no wounded 
traveller into whose wounds the good Samaritan might 
pour his balm — in one word, no misery to weep over or 
to relieve. And what other moral attribute of man is 
there of which we might not in like manner show that it 
is but very partially expressed, and therefore, whatever 
joy there is in the contemplation of its beauty can attain 
but little growth, when that attribute has not been seen 
grieved and opposed, as well as gratified ? Now, if God 
would truly make known to us, not His purpose only, 
but Himself; if we are to see what the Great Father's 
heart is, as well as His hand ; will not the object be pro- 
moted if there be brought in contact with His attributes 
that which is against their desire and cannot meet with 
their complacency, as well as that which quite accords 
with them } If God be holy. He must be pleased with 
holiness, and the smile of His pleasure reveals soniewhat 
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of the holy God : but should we not learn something 
more by seeing the same awful eye with that regard 
which it casts upon sin ? If God be love, He must beam 
forth benignant joy when He looks upon blessedness, and 
stoops to share in union and communion with His 
children : but may we not feel a wish to know whether 
that love can survive rejection, how it can compassionate 
sorrow, whether it sends any earnest looks after the 
wanderer from its bosom ? Nay, even the power of God 
is but partially exercised, if indeed its evidence can be 
understood, by the production of things only which He 
pronounces good, and the carrying them on unresistingly 
to the attainment of His own ends. Then does it unveil 
itself when there is a contending, power, making it an 
experience that there is woe to him that striveth with his 
Maker. Now, this apparent opposition to God for the 
manifestation of His attributes upon that which is con- 
trary to them, is. it a mere make-believe, a phantom of 
enmity ; as when a chess-player sets one hand against 
the other ? Hqw plain is it, that, were this so, the end 
is defeated by the very nature of the means chosen for 
its attainment For, whatever be the character of the 
opposition, if it be truly caused by God, it is as much a 
proof of His character as that which he may personally 
do in resistance and rebuke of it But here we are en- 
countered with the questions : If God be the Creator, 
retaining that absolute supremacy which creation implies, 
is not whatever is His work ? And, again, how can we 
conceive in the immutable God those feelings of disap- 
pointment which are manifestations of the weakness of 
passive and fallible man? To the first question we 
answer: As long as God creates nothing but what is 
truly material and physical, so long whatever is, is the 
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work of God ; and for that, God, and God alone, is 
accountable. In a universe of mere matter, if there be 
any disorder, if there be any evil, there can be no blame 
anywhere, but on him who designed it and brought it 
forth. In a universe peopled by nothing higher than the 
brutes, if there be feeling of pain, if there be turpitude, 
quarrelling, mutual destruction ; then also we may say, 
these evil things exist because of an evil will in Him who 
made them. But God has more mysterious powers ; the 
Creator has higher resources than these. He can pro- 
duce a form of being so stupendous, that after it is 
created, even those who partake in it shall doiibt or deny 
the high attributes with which it is endowed; a being 
participant of his own reason and will, and moral power ; 
a fit viceroy of the world ; worthy, if he discharge his part 
aright, to have dominion over all the works of God's 
hands ; but if otherwise, fearfully solving the problem, 
how it is possible for evil to exist to which God may show 
His contrariety, which has proceeded from another will 
than Grod's will, and is therefore no expression of what 
His good pleasure is. 

Thus, then, it becomes possible that the creation 
should possess such evidence of the Creator's character 
as is derived from beholding it not only in direct and 
unresisted operation, but when reflected from all that is 
offensive to it, and at enmity with it. There is but one 
way of consistently denying that such is the truth, and 
that cuts off at once all that is truly moral in God and in 
man : it is, to assert that whatever is is according to the 
good pleasure of God ; that nothing existing is really 
offensive to Him ; and, therefore, that in whatever in- 
stances He has opposed or counteracted any thing, undone 
any thing, threatened or inflicted any punishment — 
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all has been but one game of action and reaction, both 
parts being played by the same invisible hand. And let 
those who will take this ground take it firmly, and steadily 
maintain their position. Let them give up speaking of 
it as a distinction between either objects or acts, that 
some are pleasing in the sight of God and others hateful : 
let them cease to describe the Law as a revelation of 
that which God would, and of the contrary which He 
would not ; and fairly ayow that it is at best an instrument 
for effecting one set of His purposes who gave it, while 
by other instruments He effects in other cases purposes 
of a character directly opposed. It is to be feared that 
few will avow that in all this length and breadth they 
hold the principle that nothing can be contrary to the 
will of God. We say feared; for were it once seen in 
this its naked horror, reason and conscience have yet 
power enough among men to scare and command away 
all but a few from adheiing to such a cause. But if we will 
not avow this, let us take a firm hold of a principle with- 
out which we cannot for a moment think as moral beings,^ 
or view God as possessed of moral attributes : let us ac- 
knowledge that in the world there is very much directly 
contrary to what accords with the dispositions of God ; 
and that which hates these things, which manifests itself 
in opposition to them, and produces and chooses and 
approves only the very reverse, is the will or moral 
character of God, mentioned in Scripture as the only 
just ground of confidence towards Him. Let us think 
it no very startling thing to be called to admit, that the 
same Being- whose good pleasure it is that man should 
love his neighbour as himself, sees in murder or malignity 
a thing contrary to His will. And, this admission once 
made, let us not consider it as a sufficient objection to 
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anything stated as truth, that it takes this principle for 
granted. Doubtless there is a sense in which God is the 
Doer of all things ; a sense so sublime and so important, 
that we need not wonder if some men, of highest and 
deepest thought, have pondered it in their minds till it 
swelled to a size leaving no room for truths on the other 
side. Whatever is done, even when that is committed 
which is in extremest contrariety to the will of God, still 
without God, still but by the power of God, it could not 
be done. When the murderer conceives malignity in his 
breast. He in whom he is living and moving and having 
his being is at that instant sustaining the capacities of 
affection, so turned to evil. When he plans the ifieans 
of luring his victim to destruction, of accomplishing his 
death, of effecting for himself a safe retreat ; the under- 
standing he uses is not only a gift once given by God, 
but at this moment continues to exist and act only 
because God continues to actuate it. When he wills the 
stroke, when he raises his arm, when the weapon of death 
descends into the heart of his victim ; it is not enough 
to say that God at that moment upholds the bodily life 
and strength of the murderer ; that by Him he breathes, 
by Him he moves ; that by Him his arm is nerved ; nay, 
that by Him the dead metal of his dagger is furnished, 
and continues in being only by a continued act of creative 
might : the very will of the murderer himself is also more 
than a gift once given by God ; by God it is at the 
moment given, for by the act of God alone could it also 
continue to subsist. Is any thing, then, in the whole 
process the murderer's own } for, unless there be, in the 
whole process God cannot be opposed, for he is himself 
the sole agent. That is the murderer's own, and his ex- 
clusively, in which the moral character, the evil, of the 
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act resides. God enables him to think, but it is himself 
that thinks : God sustains his faculty of will, his electing - 

power ; but it is himself that wills, that chooses evil | 

The question is not, whether all being in all tiines and . 

places has for its foundation the being and the^will of 1 

God ; whether all power, however operating, be not at 1 

every instant a product of the living power of God. Nor | 

is the question, whether, since in every act there is an 
act of Grod, He has not foreseen all acts, predetermined 
their measure and their issue, and the harmonizing of all 
into a vast scheme of righteous government The ques- 
tion is about the compass of the scale of created powers, 
what is their highest note .^ The question is, whether 
this all-upholding energy of the All-originator does any- 
where uphold a power not like the others, a passive, un- 
deviating effluence of His own power ; but, on the con- 
trary, capable of turning itself against Him ; of being 
and doing the very contrary of what God would be or 
do, or would have done t We affirm that every revelation 
God has made has been addressed to such a power, 
designed for its illumination and right direction ; that 
but for philosophy and vain deceit, men would have seen 
its existence implied in all that God has commanded or 
forbidden ; and that but for its existence it would be un-^ 
reasonable to speak of the existence of moral and spiritual 
evil as any thing less than a proof that God is indifferent 
to good, and that in His being is no fixed basis of moral 
character. 

But we anticipated another difficulty, closely connected 
with the former. It may be asked, not unreasonably, 
not only how any thing in creation can be represented as 
other than the Creator's work, and therefore according 
to His will ; but also, whether the being affected by the 
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creation in the manner we have described — ^the feeh'ng 
the works of other beings to be evil, to be otherwise than 
He would, do not imply a passiveness, a disappointment, 
a susceptibility of emotion, altogether alien to the im- 
mutable God, by whom and from whom are all changes, 
all movements ; being Himself above all movement, and 
all change? Now, so true is it that 'this part of the 
Divine character is in itself by us incomprehensible, that 
every thing else in God is in itself to us equally incom- 
prehensible, and for the same reasons. Strange is it, 
perhaps, to speak of moral affections sometimes gratified, 
sometimes grieved, as existing in the Immoveable, the 
Creator and Sovereign Disposer of all which these affec- 
tions can contemplate. But is it a whit less strange, or 
incongruous with all the strongest associations of our 
nature's experience, to speak of action, successive, varied, 
and progressive ; action, the most changeful of all changes 
in an active being, as in Him who cannot change ? But 
are not creation, providence, and redemption, actions? 
Is not His action all that we definitely know of God ? * 
But while we cannot admit that an incomprehensibility, 
rising from seeming inconsistence with that in the Divine 
Being which is most utterly incomprehensible, is any 
sufficient refutation of the doctrine we have stated con- 
cerning the will of God ; it is frankly admitted, or rather 
earnestly asserted and pressed upon our readers, that 
this reaching of our subject into pathless infinitude con- 
stitutes a grand difficulty in rendering the doctrine matter 
of fixed and practical belief — so great a difficulty, that, 
we need not fear to say, to move this stumbling-block 
from the path of His rational offspring towards spiritual 
well-being, internal harmony, and harmony with Himself, 

* See Note A. at the end of this Discourse. 
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was a main end of God's manifesting Himself in the 
flesh. This glorious mystery has been degraded, by 
those who understand the difficulty but not God*s victory 
oyer it, into his employing some judicious and com- 
modious figures of speech, and, so to speak, figures of 
action. They tell us, that when God speaks of His love^ 
His justice, He means merely something unrevealable in 
Him which works similar effects with love and with justice 
in man. The answer is, in one word. We believe in a 
God-Man. Plato, Socrates, confessed a God : we confess 
Immanuel, and His Father — such a God as no man sees, 
understands, knows, saving inasmuch as he sees, knows, 
and understands the Man Christ Jesus. It might well 
beseem, comparatively with us, some Jew under the 
Mosaic system and its perplexing darkness, to say that 
he knew God had made the world and all its host ; and 
therefore found it hard to believe that He was in earnest 
in testifying by His law that all unholiness is against His, 
will, and in uttering by His prophets the voice of His own 
discontentment and anger and grief over the nation's 
neglect of His desire and command, so honestly meant, 
so awfully issued. The Jew might be excused for sus- 
pecting that these were figures of speech, meant to keep 
up a salutary delusion. But was Jesus born a weak 
infant? Were Egypt and Nazareth the witnesses of 
budding and blossoming human faculties in Him ? Did 
He ever weep over embittered Jerusalem t Did He utter 
the desire of a human heart, when He cried, " Father, 
forgive them?" Is it love that speaks to us in His 
death ; love felt in all the stirrings that it awakens in the 
breast of a tender-hearted man ? But what, then, it may 
be asked. Was God a weakling infant ? did God weep 
human tears, or groan, or give up the ghost ? If disposed 
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to give a short answer, in a free uncritical spirit, and in 
language familiar and constant with the sages of the early 
Church, we would say simply, Yes ; for Christ is God. 
But if we must endeavour to answer the precise accord- 
ing to their precision, we say. The Godhead was not 
bom, laboured not, died not, rose not : humanity did all 
this, but His humanity who is no less God than man : 
humanity did all this, but for the express purpose of re- 
vealing the God within ; even as the higher powers of the 
material world make known to us their presence through a 
vehicle, denser and to us more congenial. The humanity 
of Christ is that which translates the ineffable language 
of the Most High into man's native tongue. But it is 
much more ; for " he that hath seen Him hath seen the 
Father ; " not as another, but as one with Him. The 
light of Godhead is reflected from Him ; but that is also 
the light of Godhead which is refracted through Him. 
Now, what was it of Godhead that was shown in Christ } 
Was it mainly Almighty power } We have only to put 
you in mind of His own words, " He that believeth . , . 
greater works than these shall he do." What was most 
prominent in the distinction between the Man who v/as 
God, and revealed God, and all other men.? It was 
His character: it was love to God with all His heart, 
and to His neighbour as Himself, with no peculiar selec- 
tion, unless we take as such the emphasis with which He 
applies the law to the case of those that curse and hate 
and persecute us. Now, if the foremost distinction of 
His own character was its moral distinction, then either 
was that same moral character the thing most prominently 
to be manifested in God, or He failed utterly in His 
attempt to show by humanity the God within ; and it 
avails us nothing that He said, " He that hath seen me 
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hath seen the Father." Now, morality in this human 
form, this human conformity to the law of love, we can 
feel, we can understand ; and we are relieved from the 
harassment of ambiguous figures of speech, by knowing 
it to be no figure, but a great fact, that a Man is one 
with the Father. For, in truth, the shrewd objection, 
that love, and anger, and all the affections attributed to 
God in Scripture, are human emotions, implying agita- 
tion and passiveness, is a mere confusion of spiritual 
principles with things that accompany their working in 
our lower nature. With love in us there is passive 
emotion, with indignation there is passive emotion : but 
the love, the indignation, are not themselves the emotion, 
but states of that higher nature in which we approach to 
God Just as some ingenious men have hoped to solve 
the mysteries of the material universe by searching for 
certain substances as being the same with light and heat 
and gravitation : whereas, were these bodies found, this 
matter called light would need something to make it 
shine ; the matter called heat, a principle in it to make 
it warm ; and that called gravitation, a principle by which 
it might gravitate : and all plain men would tell the 
philosopher it was these principles they meant by the 
names, and not the new discovered substances. So in 
our human emotions these theologists fancy that they 
have found the essence of our moral principles ; which 
moral principles, as sure as the Bible is true, as sure as 
God was incarnate, are common to God and man ; and> 
in us, by these emotions only denote their presence, as 
the substance by its shadow. 

Having already referred to the Law as expressing 
something that God would (that is, according to the will 
of God, in that sense in which John uses the word), 
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namely, that man should be holy ; while nothing is more 
certain than that the fact is contrary to this will, we have 
only to beseech those who see that this is true, and see 
that to deny it is to subvert all foundations of morality 
in revelation, that they would calmly and candidly ask 
themselves. Whether this principle may not extend 
somewhat further than the- case of the Law ? whether 
the whole of God's revelation may not be designed to 
show a moral character in God — a love, justice, holiness, 
and truth — as utterly and resolutely at variance with the 
generally existing state of things in th^ world of human 
beings, as much opposed and disappointed and aggrieved 
by it, as the holiness expressed in the law is with the 
existing sinfulness of man ? 

Thus, then, we see of what the Apostle speaks when 
he mentions a will of God, in circumstances when a fixed 
purpose cannot possibly be meant : it is the disposition 
of God ; it is that so truly and uniformly aggrieved by 
everything evil, that we may safely define evil to be all 
that is against it, and good to be that which alone accords 
with it. Now this, according to his statement, is the 
confidence of the Christian. This is truly a confidence 
in God Himself; in what He is^ not in what He purposes. 
And if it be true that the character of God is such as 
forms for those who know it a ground for their reliance, 
then the answer of the hope is as certain as the being of 
God, and in any individual mind the assurance of .the 
hope is according to the firmness of conviction with which 
it holds a true knowledge of God. That is, " They that 
know Thy name shall put their trust in Thee ; " or, in 
the phrase of the Apostle, They that know " His Will " 
shall discover how it harmonizes with their own best 
interests, and shall know that they have all the petitions 
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which, in accordance with it, they ask of Him. Faith, 
indeed, is not trust ; it is believing : but faith is the 
ground or source of trust. It is because of what I know, 
with belief, of the past working of a friend's character, 
that I can confide to his honesty and to his benevolence 
my fortune or my life. Faith belongs to present truth ; 
trust to future contingencies. But such is the present 
truth regarding God, that the faith of it, the evidence of 
things not seen, becomes the substance, the realizing 
enjoyment, of things hoped for, making them contin- 
gencies no longer. Now we know well the best test of 
professed faith in a man, is a call to exercise trtist in 
him. We know, that the merchant who should com- 
mend the honesty or solvency of one who sought a loan, 
would be considered as declining to give the best proof 
of his sincerity if he refused to commit his own money 
into his hands. -The application of this test to the con- 
cerns of the soul is just that doctrine misnamed Ihe 
assurance of faith. The doctrine referred to does by no 
meahs say to a man. The being assured that you shall 
be sanctified and saved secures its being so : it says, If 
you profess to know the name of God, see to it that 
your knowledge leads you to put your trust in Him, or 
you yet know Him not. What is plainer, than that if a 
man say God is holy, and yet say it nothing displeases 
him that such or such a sin be committed an hour 
hence, that man deceives himself with words } Now let 
him put the test. Believing in the holy name of God, 
can he believe, can he pray, in faith, in sure confidence, 
that God will forfend the perpetration of the dreaded 
crime } To apply this more widely. God has not 
more plainly declared that sin is contrary to the will of 
His justice, than that the ruin of sinners is contrary to 
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the will of His love : He has sworn the great oath by 
His own Name, that in the death of the sinner He hath 
no pleasure ; that He wills that all should come to know 
the truth and be saved. Every argument that has ever 
been used against taking these words in their honest 
meaning, whether shaped according to the doctrine of 
election or in some less systematic form, is just as 
reasonable, as reverent, as decent, as if men should say, 
"The Law can never mean what some foolish people 
suppose ; it can never mean that God would have holi- 
ness and would not have sin : the fact is, sin exists, and 
shall exist, and this proves what the mind of God is." 
For, may we not take every syllable of this wicked 
mockery of God's revelation* of His own holiness, which 
would rob us with hollow sophistry of a God that hateth 
iniquity, and, by applying them as objections to the 
doctrine of universal good-will towards man and uni- 
versal reconciliation, present the whole force of the 
technical argumentation that would rob us of a God 
who is love ? Does it not just amount to this : " The 
Gospel cannot mean what some idly suppose, that God 
would have each sinner saved, and would not have him 
oerish: the fact is, sinners have perished, and shall 
perish — all but the few who are compelled to come in, 
according to a purpose of eternal election — and this 
proves what the mind of God is." But the object of the 
Christian's faith is a mountain summit fixed high above 
these earth-born clouds, which draw their being from 
the marshes of that evil which is not of the Father, but 
of the world ; above time and events, and plans and 
purposes, yea, even the plans and purposes of God (for 
these, too, are of events in time, and are their seed) ; — 
above space and form, and history, or the primal proto- 
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type of all that fills them — ^itself modified, limited, 
moulded by the limits of temporal and local things — ^the 
Christian reaches, to deposit his own soul's hopes, and 
the hopes of his race, in the calm region of eternal, 
moral, spiritual truth, that holy of holies, to which the 
church and the universe are the sanctuary and the outer 
court. He proves the sincerity of his belief that God is 
holy, by believing that it cannot be the will of God that 
he should be unholy ; thus learning to say. This is the 
will of God, even my sanctification. He proves the 
sincerity of his belief that God is love, by believing that 
it cannot be the will of God that he should perish. 

But we may well conceive that those of far other 
spirit than mere polemics, or mere scribes, may say, 
Truly this were a high attainment, and were much 
honour done to moral and spiritual truth, and to its 
infinite being in the Being of God ; but how is it to be 
reached through the tumult and fighting of Very oppo- 
site appearances? We admit it a high and difficult 
attainment, most unlike the process by which the worldly 
man reaches his confidence, intelligent and systematic, 
of gaining worldly good ; and prepares for himself either 
success, the parent of pride ; or regrets, the base-born 
children of hope uniting with worldly care. A high 
attainment — ^for far be it from us to underrate the diffi- 
culties, to overcome which God sent a Champion for 
mankind, destroying the works of the devil. We will 
not speak untruth for God ; we will not deny many ap- 
pearances against Him, many misgivings and tremblings, 
when the hand attempts to grasp the truth that Ciod's 
will is not to be judged truly by everything which 
passes into facts and events. But if the difficulty be 
great, the remedy is proportionate, — Christ, His birth. 
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His death, His burial, His risen life. His eternal perfec- 
tion of human goodness. None, believing Him to be 
truly man, and truly the best of men, can doubt that the 
sinfulness and misery of any are against His will ; and 
He and the Father are one. Let us ask ourselves, if we 
be sincere in thinking that the highest expressions of 
devotional rapture have fallen short in the utterance of 
gratitude and admiration for His labours and sufferings. 
Let us ask, then, what ground for admiration and grati- 
tude, but the belief that the simple sincerity of love 
prompted Him to the dreadful task ; love unwilling that 
sinners should perish, rejoicing in the prospect of their 
holy welfare. And let us think again, is it credible, is 
it human, that one capable of living and dying thus for 
any of those whom he saw truly in the mean deformity 
of their wickedness, could be indifferent to the eternal 
misery of any one of their fellow-sinners } Is it human ? 
Can the same heart be capable of this intensity of love 
and of this hardenedness of indifference } But shall not 
God take vengeance.^ Yes, He shall take vengeance 
by the Man whom He hath appointed ; but He shall do 
it out of justice: not out of indifference, not out of 
malignity, but of justice ; which shall be magnified in 
proportion as the objects on whom descends its red 
right hand are dear to Him : justice that never would 
have come forth, that would have belied her name and 
nature by coming forth, save as the avenger of insulted 
and rejected love. 

Still may the heart which has not yet known the 
character of God to be a rock, while it adniits that God 
may bear it love, and therefore have no pleasure in its 
death, and that the holy God may desire its holiness, 
suggest that even this is not enough : for the very exist-i 
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ence of misery and sin, in spite of this the will of God, 
teaches us to suppose, some difference between that case 
in which God's will is resisted and that in which it is 
yielded to. Now, happily, to this important question a 
distinct answer can be given : the will of God revealed 
in Christ as holy love, has been revealed for the express 
purpose that the faith of it might constitute the very 
difference thus souglit after. The whole word of God is 
a continued call to trust in Him, absolutely to trust 
— a call to all people to trust at all times — a call, in 
short, to possess, maintain, and hold fast that very 
assurance of all real good, present and future, from 
God, which is too often dreaded or contemned. Now, 
just as the acts in which a friend proves his character, 
open up to me a basis in him on which, when he asks 
me in any instance to confide in him, I rest my con- 
fidence of future services and justifications of my trust ; 
so has the work of God in Christ shown me a rest But 
the work was done for this very purpose, that the con- 
fidence, not only permitted, but required as a duty, 
might be encouraged by it: and what an encouragement 
it is to know, that God, whose commands honestly ex- 
press His desires, has commanded me to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ in order to this very end, that I might 
further obey Him by giving up to Him my temporal 
and eternal all, and knowing it to be safe in His hands ! 
The diflSculty, in short, that may remain in a mind 
believing in God's holiness, as willing its holiness ; in 
God's love, as willing its well-being ; and yet not know- 
ing how it shall individually come to their actual enjoy- 
ment, is removed by seeing that the very knowledge of 
them and rest in them is God's way for conveying their 
enjoyment. And, indeed, much of the perplexity on 
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this subject arises from regarding unbelief as a passive 
thing, a submitting to the consequences of an unhappy 
want ; and faith as an active thing, a putting forth of 
strength to change ourselves, our circumstances, and the 
relation of Grod to us. Now the very reverse is truth : 
unbelief is rebellious activity for the attainment of an 
object which we cannot leave in the hands of God, our 
own happiness : and the punishment is the fruit of its 
own doing ; the creature of unbelief, not the creature of 
God : its worm, its own worm^ dieth not ; its fire is not 
quenched. Faith is the cessation of independent activity 
for objects resigned to Grod ; it is the man who knows 
he cannot swim in this flood, ceasing the struggle that 
might drown him, because he knows his passive body 
will be borne up safely by the waters. The will of 
God is bearing all things that yield to it towards the 
joy of their Lord. He who knows this, ceases to 
strive with it and provide against it, and is borne on 
unresistingly towards the blessedness to which it presses 
to carry him. 
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HINTS FOR MEDITATION 
ON ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD. 

Reader, — God who made the world and all things 
therein, the Father of your spirit and mine, created us 
for a purpose, for one purpose ; and He knows, though I 
do not, whether you are fulfilling it It was, that you 
might seek the Lord and find Him,* He is not far from 
any one of us ; for in Him we are living and moving, 
and having our being.f While you read these words He 
is with you, waiting and fequiring that you acquaint 
yourself with Him, To find Him is a new life. It is 
eternal life to know the Lord.J He forbids us to glory 
in wisdom, or might, or riches. There is only one thing, 
according to God's judgment, worthy of being rejoiced 
and confided in ; and that is the knowledge of God, as 
you will find it written in the Scriptures.§ Now, you 
know well how different it is to know a person, from 
merely knowing about him. You know a great deal, 
perhaps, about the king of this country, and about his 
ministers and officers ; but, most probably, you do not 
know one of these persons. It is not to know about 
God, that is eternal life, or that a man may glory in ; it 
is to know God, to be acquainted with Him.|| For God 
is not a thing, nor a notion, nor a doctrine ; He is the 
living God. He tells usIT that He will take vengeance 

• Acts xvii. 26, 57. + Acts xvii «8. % John xvii. 3. 

g Jer. ix. 93, 34. 11 Job xxil ii. H a Thess. i. 8. 
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on all that know not God, punishing them with everlast- 
ing destruction ; while He teaches us to expect that 
among these shall be many who knew a great deal 
about God.* 

Man and brother ! Hast thou found the Father of thy 
spirit? Dost thou know the true God? Hast thou 
formed acquaintance with Him whose offspring thou art? 

n. But further, God requires us to delight in Him, 
when we know Him. Delight thyself in the Lord,t He 
says. Every one that thirsteth is called upon to come 
to the waters, and without money and without price to 
buy wine and milk. Wherefore, it is asked, do you 
spend money for that which is not bread, and labour for 
that which satisfieth not ? Hearken unto Me, saith the 
Lord, eat ye that which is good, and let your soul delight 
itself in fatness.J There is pleasure to be found in world- 
liness and sin. The proud man has his proud pleasures, 
and the glutton and drunkard have their sensual plea- 
sures, and the money-making man has his golden plea- 
sures : but in comparison with the joy to be found in 
Himself, God calls all these pleasures that which is not 
bread, and satisfieth not. He commands us to delight in 
Him. He says, " Love not the world, nor the things that 
are in the world ; if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him.§ ' Loving the world does 
not mean having good-will to the world ; it means seek- 
ing and finding our enjoyments in worldly things. Now 
God requires that He Himself should be to us instead 
of worldly things, that in Him we should seek and find 
enjoyment. He says, what men are seeking in various 
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ways, according to their various tastes and judgments, is 
to be found only in Me ; and in Me it is to be found in 
no middling or stinted measure. It is delight, glorying, 
delighting in fatness. Does God require that we should 
rejoice in what is not joyful.^ that we should delight 
in what is not delightful } No, truly ; He tells us that 
if we hearken* unto Him, that is, if we make acquaint- 
ance with Him, we shall find this delight And all are 
invited. Be assured, therefore, reader, there is joy stored 
up, there are rivers of pleasure flowing for thee in thy 
God and Father. If thou taste them not, it can only be 
for want of knowing God. 

Man and brother — Dost thou find God to be to thee 
in place of the gay man's pleasure, and the rich man's 
wealth, and the proud man's dignity t Canst thou do 
without these things, because thou hast hearkened unto 
God, and knowest Him ? 

III. But are we not here brought to a stand .^ Perhaps 
you say, if I would seek unto God, and unto God com- 
mit my cause,* " Who, by searching, can .find out God } 
Can we find out the Almighty to perfection } "f It is a 
solemn question. Some men say, No : and because they 
do not wish to find their Father, readily believe He can- 
not be found, and take the world in His place. Some 
men think it a very simple matter, to be got by reading 
and hearing, and committing to memory ; because they 
take the Most High for a notion, and think that to 
know about God is to know God. May the Lord deliver 
our souls from both these deadly snares ! He would be 
very thoughtless who should think the reasons why a 
man might despair of finding God to be light or con- 

* Job V. 8. + Job xi. 7. 
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temptible reasons. What a work is creation ! What a 
Being He who was before all things ! Who is it we seek 
to know? The same who says, "There is no God besides 
Me.* I have made the earth, and created man upon it : 
I, even my hands have stretched out the heavens, and all 
their host have I commanded."! The God, to whom 
David speaks, saying, "What is man, that Thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man, that Thou visitest 
him .^"1 The God who makes proclamation, "Woe unto 
him that striveth with his Maker! Let the potsherd 
strive with the potsherds of the earth. Shall the clay 
say to Him that fashioneth it. What makest thou .?"§ We 
seek to see and know the Lord, whom Isaiah saw, and 
before whom the seraphim veiled their faces, crying to 
one another, "Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of hosts !" and 
the prophet said, " Woe is me, for I am undone ; for I am 
a man of unclean lips, and dwell amidst a people of 
unclean lips, and mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of hosts." II We seek to see Him, of whom Job 
said, " I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth Thee, wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes." IT Is He not "the blessed 
and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords ; who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto ; whom no man hath 
seen, nor can see.^"** Who can know Him then? Is 
not such knowledge too wonderful for us, and so high 
that we cannot attain unto it? ft 

Friend, does the adorable greatness of the Creator 
show thee how marvellous a work it must be to make man 

♦ Isaiah xlv. 5. f Isaiah xlv. i«. Z Psalm viii. 3, 4. 
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know Him ? Dost thou feel that some great and won- 
derful thing must be done to bring us to God, and to 
bring God to us ? Consider Creation, and Eternity, and 
the upholding of all things : and do not think, I beseech 
you, that these words are like figures in an account or 
bill, that you have only to look upon them, and you 
know all that needs to be known ; that you have only to 
sum them together, and you have the whole conclusion 
exactly before you. Meditate upon these things. You 
are a creature ; there is a Creator. You are an agent, 
capable of good and evil ; there is a Judge. You are 
limited — limited in knowledge to such and such things, 
very many remaining unknown ; limited in power to 
such and such actions, most remaining impossible ; 
limited in life to a few years, and then comes your fare- 
well to the "cares of this world." There is one unlimited 
— ^the Infinite. — Be still and know that He is God. 

IV. Where shall we find God } Shall we learn the 
character of God, by seeing what things are in the world 
that He has made, considering all in it as according to 
His will, and so judging of Him as one judges of a 
painter's taste by his picture, or of an author by his book.? 
Truly this world is full of wonders of power and wisdom ; 
but power and wisdom are not enough to make the know- 
ledge of God a delight. If you are to dwell always with 
a man, his abilities and his power, by themselves, are not 
your happiness. They^may either be so used as to make 
you happy, or so as to make you miserable. It is his 
disposition, his dishonesty or justice — his kindness or 
malignity — his insolence or respectfulness — ^that your 
happiness hangs upon. Now, how shall we learn from 
the world the character of the God with whom we have 
to do ? Are we to judge of what He is by what man 
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is ? God has disowned such a character as this would 
lead us to form. Every revelation of God has been de- 
signed to show us the opposition between what actually 
is in this world, and what God would have to be in it. 
The world is full of sin ; God's law tells us that He is 
holy, and wills that men should be holy. The world is 
full of misery ; God's gospel tells us that He is love, and 
wills that men should be happy. O where, then, are we 
to find our Father, our God, that we may delight in Him .? 

how shall we understand and know Him that He is 
the Lord that exerciseth loving kindness, and mercy, 
and judgment in the earth, and delighteth in these 
things.?* Precious would the knowledge of Him be, 
that we might lean upon His bosom in love and con- 
fidence ; that He might take us by the hand and guide 
our steps as His little children. But is not such know- 
ledge higher than heaven } Is it not deeper than hell } 
" It is as high as heaven ; what canst thou do } deeper 
than hell ; what canst thou know .'*"t 

I trust, dear reader, that if not, before this, acquainted 
with God, you are now thinking how you may know 
Him. Suppose that, while you are meditating, a man 
should stand before you suddenly — a man as you and 

1 are men — and say, " I am He whom thou seekest." 
Doubtless, at first, conscience and reverence would strike 
you down before Him ; but what if He thus spake — 
" Can my creature, my child, not believe Me, because he 
cannot see, he cannot understand Me t He shall see, 
he shall understand. Here am I, a man as thou art. I 
will show thee my life in the form of human life, my 
thoughts in the form of human thoughts, my reason in 

* Jeremiah ix. 24. t Job xi. 8. 
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the form of human reason. Canst thou not lay hold of 
Divine Love, immeasurable, underived ; the love of a 
Being who can suffer nothing, and give up nothing, make 
no sacrifice for Love's sake ? I will make my love plain 
and manifest as the tenderness of a mother ; I will clothe 
Myself with that flesh that can suffer, that can feel as 
thou knowest by experience ; and then ask Me a sign of 
self-sacrificing love, ask it in heaven above, or on earth 
beneath, and I will give it thee." O that there were such 
a man ! O that God would thus show Himself ! O that 
He would grant us some such manifest token of His 
loving-kindness ! 

Man and brother ! There is such a man : the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He has shown us the Father.* He that 
hath seen Him hath seen the Father ; we need say no 
longer, "show us the Father." f He was born, was an 
infant, was a youth, was a man among us : among us He 
has laboured, and suffered, and died, and was buried. 
He was showing God in all His actions. He did nothing 
of Himself, what the Father showed Him that He did, 
what the Father spake He spake.} His name is Em- 
manuel, God-man ; and God He is in every act — man in 
every act He and the Father are one.§ And what 
manner of man was He, that we may know what manner 
.of God is He with whom we have, to do 1 Observe what 
life He led. Were any ignorant } He taught them. 
Were any sick brought to Him } He healed them. Had 
any one sick or dying friends or relatives } At His 
petition He granted health to those that were dear to 
Him. He chose dear friends among men : chose them 
to watch with Him when He was suffering ;|| and when 

* John i. 18. + John xiv. 8, 9. % John v. 19 ; viii. 28. 
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they met together in affliction, they leaned on Jesus' 
bosom * When He saw the multitude hungry, He had 
compassion on them and fed them.t When He saw 
them wandering, for want of instruction, as sheep with- 
out a shepherd, He had compassion on them and taught 
them.J When He saw Jerusalem, the city of His 
enemies and murderers, about to be destroyed. He wept 
over it, and said, " I would have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not !" Showing us the tender 
mercy of our God ; and how sin and misery are not His 
will, but man's will, contrary to the will of God. But 
the word of God tells us He came under a law ; and 
that He fulfilled all the righteousness of that law.§ 
What was that law ? The first commandment of it was, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart ;" and the 
second was, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
And Paul tells us that the law, so far as what it requires 
towards man is concerned, is comprehended in this one 
point, that thou love thy neighbour as thyself || And 
who is thy neighbour whom thou art to love as thyself } 
Christ teaches the Jew and the Samaritan, who were 
enemies by all that makes men enemies, that they are 
to regard each other as such neighbours.ir He tells us, 
we are to love our enemies, bless them that curse us, 
pray for them that despitefully use and persecute us, 
that we may be the children of our Father who is in 
heaven.** He asks us, "If you love them that love you, 
what do ye more than others .?" This was the law He 
was under. — To love all His brother men. — To count 

* John xiii. 23. + Matt. xiv. 14 — 16. % Mark vi. 34. 
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nothing a suifficient reason for not loving any one. His 
own enemies, and the Christian's enemies, he especially 
mentions as to be loved ; and these are the enemies of 
God. There is no exception. This law He kept while 
on earth, does He break it now that the Father has 
rewarded Him for His perfect righteousness } He is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. I dare not 
doubt, reader, that Jesus loves thee and me ; to doubt it, 
were to assail the moral character of God's Holy One. 
And how is God disposed towards us t He that hath 
seen Jesus hath seen the Father. Nay, more. This 
dear friend and brother-man is made head over all 
things. He is sustaining all things by the word of the 
Father's power.* The world is ruled by the man who is 
perfect in the law of love. 

But we are sinners, and sinners are destroyed, not- 
withstanding this love. Jerusalem perished though Jesus 
wep^ over it. True, fellow-man ! We are fellow-sinners, 
and the wages of sin is death. But why did Jerusalem 
perish } Christ came to give her the knowledge of God ; 
and she refused to know Grod. Therefore it is said. 
Would that thou hadst known, even thou, in this thy 
day, the things that belong to thy peace, ere they be 
for ever hid from thine eyes. These things concerning 
peace are just that true character of God which Christ 
showed us in Himself To know it is life ; to disbelieve 
it is condemnation and death. f 

True, we are sinners, and the wages of sin is death. I 
have spoken only of the life of Jesus, but His death is 
that great token- of love which satisfies man's longing to 
be assured that God is at peace with him. Why did He 
die } To put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself — to 

* Eph. i. «i, 22 ; Heb. 13. t Mark xvi. 16. 
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be the propitiation for the sins of the whole world ;* 
because it was not possible for the old Jewish sacrifices, 
the blood of bulls and goats, to take away sin.t He has 
offered the one sacrifice that can make perfect as per- 
taineth to the conscience, that the worshippers may have 
no more conscience of sins.J And now He lives, that the 
pleasure of the Lord may prosper in His hand. The 
only way to God§ is, by going to this tender-hearted, 
labouring, dying man, now alive for evermore : to this 
keeper of the law of love. He beseeches all to come ; 
him that cometh. He will in nowise cast out. 

Brother ! Art thou afraid to go } Thou canst not 
doubt of His love. Thou canst not doubt that His 
blood cleanseth from all sin. Thou canst not doubt that 
such as He is, God is : that He IS the true God and 
eternal life. 

Brother ! Through this man is announced unto thee 
the forgiveness of sins.|| Believest thou this.^ Canst 
thou say with John, We know and believe the love that 
God hath towards us .^T with Paul — ^We know the things 
that are freely given to us of God .^** If so, thou hast 
found thy Father — ^thou knowest thy God. Give Him 
thanks and praise, and pass the time of thy sojourning 
here in fear, because thou knowest thou hast not been 
redeemed with corruptible things as silver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
spot and without blemish. ft 

* Heb. ix. 28 ; 1 John il 2. + Heb. x. 4. % Heb. x. i, ?. 
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ON REVELATION. 



To reveal God is the end for which the Scriptures are 
given. Relatively to each individual mind among us, 
this is the aim of the universe. Thereby God utters 
His Being to us, as an author makes known his exist- 
ence and form of mind by his book ; and as a friend by 
his letter expresses the state of his heart towards us, 
and seeks communion with ours. The Scriptures form 
but one element in this, God's manifold utterance of 
Himself. 

It may help us in rightly receiving what they are 
meant to convey, if we take into view along with them 
the other principar classes of means which he has used 
with the same intent. When I speak of several classes 
of means, I would not be understood to say that its own 
special announcement is conveyed, by each class, distinct 
and self-complete. There is a mutual dependence of 
all ; and *the harmonious, combined result is the mani- 
festation of God. 

I. Let us first consider Creation, which is presupposed 
in all the rest. You are familiar with a very strong 
assertion, in the Epistle to the Romans, of a light of God 
transmitted through the created world. " The invisible 
things of Him are, since the creation of the world, sub- 

D 2 
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jected to sight, being understood by the things made ; 
even His eternal power and Godhead : so that they are 
without excuse, because, knowing God, they glorified 
Him not as God, nor were thankful." — Rom. i. 20. In 
the preceding verse, indeed, the apostle mentions a 
manifestation of God within them ; a result to which 
the manifestation from without contributes but a part. 
This, however, only affords an instance of that har- 
monious co-operation of various means towards God*s 
expression of Himself, already spoken of When we 
speak of what creation teaches man, we of course re- 
gard man as possessed of the capacities and aids, for 
reading its lesson aright, which the Creator has bestowed 
on him. And these, Paul tells us, were universally sulffi- 
cient to leave men inexcusable ; he does not say for 
ignorance, but for not rendering glory and gratitude to 
Him whom His works made known to them. ** They 
were without eJccuse, because, ivhen they knew God^ they 
glorified Him not as God, &c." This is the inexcusable- 
ness of all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.* 
The affirmation that they knew God shows that Paul 
did not regard as exclusively knowledge the admission 
of sound propositions of doctrines concerning the Being 
and attributes of God. These were, in fact, rejected by 
many who are included under his charge, a charge 
grounded on the possession of a knowledge of God. 
This knowledge must belong, therefore, to soifie deeper 
part of the human being than that in which doctrines 
and propositions dwell, and you see what vast im- 
portance he ascribes to it Can we suppose, because 
we are now furnished widi means and appliances for 
knowing God, unknown to many who are involved in 

♦ Rbln. i. t8, 19. 
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this condemnation, that we are therefore excused from 
receiving the due impression of God as Creator, and 
from turning to account, in heart-worship and thank- 
fulness, that knowledge which they are so blamed for 
holding in unrighteousness? 

When David, considering **the heavens, the work of 
His fingers, the moon and the stars which He hath 
ordained," and contrasting man's littleness with the 
majesty, not of the workmanship, but of the Workman, 
asks, **What is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that thou visitest him ?" we cannot learn 
to sympathise with him by dint of looking at his words, 
or of abstracting them into doctrines; but by looking 
on that ampler page on which he looked, and reading, 
as there inscribed, what is the greatness, and how it 
makes marvellous the loving-kindness, of Him, "who 
created these things, and bringeth out their host by 
number ; who calleth them all by names by the great- 
ness of His might ; for that He is strong in power, not 
one faileth," When the Lord Jesus, pointing to the 

i flowers of the field, makes the excellence of their 
splendour above all man's art an argument for reposing 
on the care of Him who careth for them, and so clothes 

! them, it is not the Bible He is directing our eyes to, but 
the creation ; and the deeper our sense of the exquisite* 
ness of beauty there exhibited, the clearer and stronger 
are the characters in which the lesson of Christ is written 
for us. And surely the condition of mind towards the 
visible world which is called for by those and such pas- 
sages of Holy Writ is not to exist only in respect of t|jie 
particular portions and aspects of creation there spoken 
of by name. The spirit in which David, and Isaiah, and 
the Lord Jesus spoke those things will make the heart 
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in which it dwells hold manifold communion with a mind 
uttering itself in all surrounding nature. 

We find, then, on the authority of Scripture itself, that 
man ought, by right use of the creation, to have so 
known God as to thank and honour Him : and also that 
man with the Bible- in his hand is not discharged from 
the study of Grod in that other volume. I have already 
spoken of this knowledge as distinct from doctrines and 
proportions ; though, when obeyed, conducting to a right 
condition of the intellect concerning God. If the know- 
ledge referred to meant a just perception of the depend- 
ency of the links of logical deduction, whereby it might 
be concluded that God is, and what manner of God He 
is, how hard it would be to attain, how few could be 
either profited or condemned by its possession ! But 
God is a living person : the knowledge of Him must be 
come by, like that of the existence and character of 
other living persons ; who form, indeed, the highest and 
most impressive portion of His discovery of Himself by 
creation. By what logic did we all come, as infants, to 
know that human spirits were around us.? By what 
logic, at this moment, are the presence and the thoughts 
of a human spirit in me discovered by you that listen, 
through mere material impressions on your eye and ear.? 
How does the babe, in the consciousness of its own life, 
feel saved from solitude by the present life of its mother, 
or its father } What do its senses reveal .? Forms, 
colours, motions, sounds: these are not a soul, but 
through these it detects the presence of a soul, answer- 
ing to its soul ; it is happy, finding in them a being like 
its own, yet another than itself. The eye, the lips, the 
actions, the very dress of its parent, are to it as a 
microcosm, or little world, in which it finds, like a sub- 
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ordinate and compendious God, the spirit whom it loves, 
and on whose love it leans. Is this logic ? Or, on the 
other hand, is it error ? Even thus does a knowledge of 
the Highest Spirit come through His universe, the know- 
ledge of a Father to His children ; and those who have a 
child's heart own and welcome it : and those who have 
not will not have their opportunity of knowing God 
judged of by Him according to the forms of their logic, 
but according to His knowledge of their soul which 
He hath made, and of the world which also He hath 
made, and of the expressive look which He wore in that 
world, for their soul to see and feel. 

n. In this manner the forms, the adaptations, the 
beauty, the sublimity, the life and enjoyment in the out- 
ward world, are apprehended by us as so many visible 
thoughts of an 'originating and sustaining mind. We 
should vainly attempt to conceive of creation as limited 
to the mere being of the objects that make up that 
world. You cannot think of, or describe, an insect, or 
even a stone, without including, besides its aspect at a 
given point of time, the changes which in various cir- 
cumstances it undergoes. God, regarded merely as 
Creator, is author of all that, in the object, and around 
it, on which those changes depend. We include, there- 
fore, in His utterance by 'creation, not simply the exist- 
ence of things, but all their movement and modification, 
each after its kind. But while man contemplates created 
things, moving and moved in this manner, each after 
the law of its being, he is impressed by the way in 
which animate and inanimate agencies are brought in 
contact with moral agents : to effect a purpose of moral 
government, not included in the law of the mere in- 
dividual natures thus brought in contact. Here he 
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acknowledges a Providence; a truth impressed deeply 
on the human mind in all ages, though the disputer of 
this world strives to persuade himself that he does not 
feel it, because he cannot thoroughly explain why he 
should. Oh ! if he would but ask himself how many of 
the convictions on which he risks life and fortune daily 
are of a nature to be thus analyzed ! But to go on with 
the subject of Providential government. There is a 
moral purpose discernible in creation; a moral end in- 
cluded in the very laws of the being of moral agents, 
and of other things in relation to them. The words 
temperance and intemperance, prudence and imprudence, 
nay, truth and falsehood, all point to the existence of 
such a purpose. There are appointed earthly punish- 
ments for intemperance, imprudence, untruth, effected 
by the unwavering operation of those laws. But there 
are cases in which man recognises something higher. 
There is no law, for instance, in the being of a beast of 
prey, leading him to distinguish in his ravenousness 
between an innocent and a guilty man. But, at a given 
time, there are two creatures advancing, each unaware 
of the other, towards the same spot : one a man, a 
servant of God in special office, a prophet who has dis- 
obeyed God's word ; the other a lion, ranging for prey. 
Each moves on, each according to his own nature is led 
forward ; they meet, and the man is slain * Up to this 
point, at least, the narrative does not necessarily imply 
anything supernatural ; and yet we feel that the mere 
law of the natures concerned does not explain the effect- 
ing of a specific moral end, the punishment of the 
prophet. God does not break through the appointed 
course of things, and yet so arranges their relative move- 

* I Kings xiii. 34. 
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ment as that a specific and peculiar moral occasion shall 
be served by their collision. Canaan's wickedness came 
to a ripeness, and a nation was supernaturally commis- 
sioned to tread this bloody vintage. The wickedness 
of Pompeii is ripening also, and there is also a divine 
commission to avenge it ; given, however, to no intel- 
ligent agent, nor by any preternatural intervention. The 
chemistry of the Creator works on in the bowels of the 
earth, mustering fire and explosive force ; and, on the 
surface of the earth, the wickedness of the city works on. 
Neither knows the other : God knows both. Now the 
abomination is full : now also the subterranean fer- 
mentation is complete, and the mine is sprung, and 
unclean Pompeii is overwhelmed by its discharge. 

We ought to receive from such a work of God a pro- 
found impression concerning Him, The impression is 
not the same as that of mere creation ; it does not imply 
anything of miracle ; it is made by Providence. 

It demands severe rebuke that any should deprive 
themselves and their fellow-men of the heart-lesson 
meant by God in His providential government, not in 
cases only of this stupendous physical magnitude, but 
in those of daily, hourly occurrence, in which He makes 
objects and events answer to a crisis in the history of 
their own conscience. They cannot systematise the 
subject of Providence, they say. We should often be 
deceived, say they, like those who judged the blind man 
and the slain at the town of Siloam, if we tried events 
by any theory of Providence yet constructed ; and, there- 
fore, there is no Providence. But, for all this, seeing 
that God speaks by Providence to the conscience, to 
which in its inward history this outward history runs 
parallel, a man may read Providence if he will; he 
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may know when his sin has found him out, and when 
the protection of God is displayed in answer to faith 
and integrity. This will be no mere inference : it is the 
sense of coming in contact with a person. By opening 
his heart to these lessons, in simple right-feeling, he will 
be saved from anxiety about a theory, and from the 
errors of a false one. The fundamental truth of Pro- 
vidence is, that its events have an inward key and 
commentary of conscience, often hidden from the on- 
looker. The dwellers in Pompeii, in the hour of its 
destruction, had that within, doubtless, which told 
what this was for. We are often utterly ignorant of 
the relation between the inward, or moral, and the 
outward history. Sometimes we may mistake it. 
This is a poor reason for not owning and using it 
when it is known. 

I would not scrupulously separate this subject from 
that of moral government by the laws of creation itself 
The impression of a moral Being in Him who is over all 
is common to both. In some instances like those above, 
the distinction between them is clear. 

III. Providence seems to speak to us, lest creation 
should be regarded as self-supported, and become to us 
a veil, instead of a transparency through which a light 
of God is seen. Miracles are in a different manner 
adapted to the same end. In the creation there is 
constantly present an immediate agency of God. All 
being reposes on His being ; all laws on its laws. 
Nevertheless, He is not the only being. He can bestow, 
and has bestowed, a subordinate existence with its sub- 
ordinate laws. These man is apt to regard as possessing 
an independent ^ality. Instead of their leading him 
to God, He is rivalled and excluded by them. They 
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seem to go on without Him, because they follow so 
determinate arid uniform a course. God, therefore, as 
a power, appears amidst the powers of the universe, 
controlling and overbearing the others, as supreme. The 
agency, at other times felt' in upholding and informing 
created agencies, mingles with them directly, and pro- 
duces a result that would not have been but for this 
intervention. This result we call a miracle. It is no 
suspension or violation of the laws of the universe. The 
direct agency of God is as much a law as gravitation. 
We usually meet it, not controlling gravitation, but sus- 
taining it : but it is quite as competent to do the one 
as the other ; and it is in its nature a voluntary power. 
The law of gravitation does not bear a stone of a certain 
weight to the earth, if a man interposes his hand. We 
do not say the law is violated : another law, the law of 
the man's voluntary use of his strength, has crossed its 
course and modified it according to the permanent 
relation between them. So in the Highest voluntary 
power, that of God. It is never absent ; its relation to 
other powers, the relation of absolute supremacy, is per- 
manent and uniform. Whether it shall be seen sustain- 
ing, or counteracting and modifying inferior powers, is, 
from its nature, matter of choice. The grounds of that 
choice, known to us or unknown, are, doubtless, nothing 
capricious or unstable ; they are the deepest laws, the 
laws of Divine nature. 

But so exquisitely are the manifestations of divine 
intelligence in th^ movement of created powers adapted 
to the intelligence of man, on the one hand ; and, on 
the other, so prone is he to find the creation the more 
delightful because it brings him into no immediate con- 
tact with the Creator ; that he is unwilling there should 
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be any interference of the Creator with his own work- 
manship. He asks, Do we not learn the being and the 
wisdom of God from the perfect adaptation of the 
second causes to answer every end of the existence 
of the world ? What can that be, but imperfection, 
which requires the mechanist to retouch the machine ? 
We might answer. The cases are by no means parallel. 
The machine can subsist without the mechanist, but not 
the universe without God : and miracles are but one 
form of the action of the ever-present, everywhere 
necessary, agency. 

But is the creation designed merely as a mechanism } 
and is its revelation of God merely the discovery of the 
great Mechanist ? If it were so, it would perhaps be 
reasonable to say, that as He can plan perfectly from 
the first, there can be no need for His interference after- 
wards. But God's end in the creation, as in all means of 
revealing Himself, is not merely to make us infer from 
His work what He is, but to bring us to Himself A 
civilized man among savages might furnish them with a 
time-piece, and in so doing his purpose might terminate 
in imparting to them the advantage of knowing the 
hour; In this case he will make it as self-complete and 
independent as he can : and if, in consequence of its 
regular movement, and possession of an internal source 
of motion, the savages should take it for a growth of 
nature, it would not at all interfere with the design of 
their benefactor. But if the time-piece were intended 
mainly to introduce and to commend the maker himself, 
that he might gain the influence with them, necessary to 
his intellectually, morally, and spiritually blessing them, 
it would be altogether otherwise. For the first object, 
the more entirely the mechanism could do without him, 
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the better ; for the second, it must not do without him. 
It must not possess useful and striking properties in 
itself; and, at the same time, manifest its dependence 
on the maker, making it appear that he only thoroughly 
knows it, and he- only can handle it beneficially. Such 
is God*s end in miracles. By the resurrection of Lazarus, 
for example, how is man recalled from his enjoyment of 
mere nature in his bodily life, and also from his soul's 
bondage to the law of death and decay, and made to 
look upward to Him who is the fountain of life !* And 
what law is violated ? If a disease that has been fatal 
to a million of men is cured in one instance by the virtue 
of an appropriate medicine, is the law of that disease 
violated or suspended ? If decay, abandoning what was 
once a human body to the chemical laws of mere matter, 
has yielded to the power of life in the Prince of Life, 
and to the presence of the spirit restored by God that 
gave it, is this more irregular and contrary to the har- 
mony of the universe, because it is more rare ? If, in 
relation to our world, the mere rarity of an action of 
pure spirit, inferior or supreme, upon other natures, con- 
stitute it a breach of the laws of the universe, then the 
first human intelligence that begins to shape nature to 
its own purposes, amidst the profusion of vegetable and 
animal life in a South American wilderness, is, relatively 
to that region, a suspender of those laws of nature, which 
were in such exuberance of undisturbed action while all 
was yet a solitude. 

IV. Of the creation* as an expression of God, man is 
the portion most interesting and most instructive to man: 

• The reader will find some just and beautiful remarks on the subject of 
ttijades in " Letters to a Membct of the Society of Friends. By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England.'* No. V, pp. 69—74. 
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of Providence, man, in his moral being, is the peculiar 
subject ; miracle would be uncalled for, and unmeaning, 
except as an address to his understanding and his heart. 
But Paul we found declaring that God hath manifested 
within men what " may be known," what is in its nature 
knowable of Himself: and "the things that are made" 
he appeals to only as manifesting ''power and Godhead" 
to belong to Him who, within the man, shows Himself 
in some additional aspect. There are powers in man 
relative to qualities and arrangements of created things, 
and directing him to God as their author : but there is 
also that within him which has to do with God simply 
as He isy and whose language, being interpreted, is, Be 
ye holy, for I am holy. There are workings of God in 
the mutable, and man has faculties for the perception of 
these. There is also an immutable Being of God, and 
with this man is called to unite himself, by a voice 
spoken within, presenting a character which it com- 
mands him to be; — ^to be, not because of certain cir- 
cumstances and events, but because it is, absolutely and 
irrespectively, good to be that which is commanded, 
and therefore evil to be otherwise. The capacity for 
receiving this eternal voice is what men call conscience. 
It is not of an act that it speaks. Human acts, in their 
adaptation to ends, are things of time and space, objects 
of the understanding, shaping itself to a mutable world. 
This inward requirement is of a condition of the hidden 
man of the heart ; speaking of a good that everywhere 
cind always is alike good, and of an opposite evil that 
can nowhere and at no time be other than evil, or be a 
less evil than now. It demands the conformity of all the 
powers of the man, as a necessary consequence of such 
yielding of the hidden man of the heart. In setting love 
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and truth before us as good, it claims that, which, being 
granted, will set the judgment and the active energies to 
work, to find and effectuate a due development of love 
and truth in act But this development in act is the 
province of those subordinate faculties, not of conscience 
itself. Its sole injunction is. Be thou. Being what it 
requires, we do. Having become conformed to it in 
inward condition, we cannot but bring forth the cor- 
responding act. Great is the diversity oi judgment in 
finite, variously circumstanced human creatures as to 
the deed whereby a condition of being according to 
conscience may utter and act itself out : all the greater 
because the inward obedience is so partial. But the 
difference of judgment about the acts is no difference as 
to the mode of being, which alone the word spoken to 
conscience enjoined. A thousand motives, too, take the 
name of conscience, and thus thicken the perplexity. 
Two conscientious men placed in the same circum- 
stances follow opposite courses ; one, for instance, gives, 
another withholds, alms : both, because conscience said 
"Thou shalt love ;" and because judgment presented to 
each a different form of action, as more truly realizing 
the ends of love than the other. Two men, not heeding 
conscience, have the same difference of outward conduct. 
One gives, because he is weak, and finds it easier than 
to withhold ; the other withholds, because he prefers 
gratifying his pride or his appetites with his money : 
each has made a rule, and adopted an opinion, in con- 
formity with his own inclinations, and therefore calls his 
conduct " acting on his conscience." But selfishness does 
not become conscience by being organized into rule and 
opinion. , In all four cases conscience spake one thing. 
The first two were at one in . conscience, differing in 
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judgment : the last two refused conscience, and followed 
different inclinations. 

We repeat, the voice heard by conscience says simply 
"Be thou." The reason is in the command, and the 
authority also. The goodness of what it presents is 
the intrinsic and essential blessedness of God's Being. 
This voice is always a call to participate with Him, and 
thus to unite with Him. You will find, in the Epistle to 
the Romans, that the Apostle represents the universal 
manifestation of God in men as including a call to 
"glorify Him as God and be thankful ;" "to hold Him 
in acknowledgment ;" to regard as condemned by a 
"righteous judgment of God," the same things con- 
demned by the "conscience bearing witness," the 
"thoughts within them accusing one another." In 
another Scripture* it is said, " The spirit it is IN MAN, 
and the inspiration (of in-breathing) of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding:" pointedly referring, after 
the Fall, to what is said of man's first creation ; God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath (or, as above, in- 
spiration) of life, and he became a living soul : " when 
something is affirmed to be in man, not " created " like 
the heavens and earth, nor " made " like the beasts and 
like his own body, but breathed forth from the Being of 
Godf And of this in-breathing, or spirit that is in man, 
it is elsewhere said, " that it is the candle of the Lord, 
searching the hidden parts of the belly; it is "God 
speaking once to man, yea, twice, though man regardeth 
it not." J In those passages God's communication to 
conscience, and through conscience to the mind of man, 

* Job xxxii. 8. 

+ God breathed, *'0erfirwt;<rroj;** as Scripture is said to be. a Tim.iu. i6. 

X Prov. 3CX. 27. (Compare Prov. xviiL 14.) Job xxxiil 14. 
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is called "inspiration;" from such passages the word 
"inspiration," as used in the New Testament, is taken : 
and a like apprehension, and use of the word, seems to 
be found in the collect of the Church of England for the 
fifth Sunday after Easter, where it is prayed, that by 
"God's holy inspiration we may think the things that 
be good." 

This is the deepest direct action of God on man's 
mental being. When its end is accomplished, when the 
man is yielded to God's demand in conscience, which 
becomes thus an inlet which faith holds open for God, 
by His Word and Spirit, to conquer, possess, and as- 
similate the whole man, the man is regenerate and 
baptized from above. But the mere presence of the 
demand does not necessarily imply such obedience. 
" The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not." 

There is another contact of God with man's mental 
being, presenting facts, anticipations, propositions, even 
words to the mind, which is more commonly called 
inspiration. In its highest form, at least, this includes 
the former, and the man's obedience to it* Thus God 
informs and .illuminates the intellectual part of a man, 
in adaptation to the spiritual wants, the needs and re- 
quirements of the conscience of himself and of others. 
For this can be communicated to others, and thus in- 
spiration performs a new and special function in the 
revelation of God. Thus was Job taught, not of the 
chosen seed, nor possessed of a code of revelation in 
words. God met his soul's need, when the struggles of 
his conscience and his whole spiritual being had laid 
bare to its depth his mind with all its vast riches and 

* See note B, p. 56. 
E 
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its deep poverty: God met him directly, and left his 
history also for our instruction. What occurred in his 
instance, peculiar probably in degree, was surely not in 
kind unexampled. The ancient Indian,* who wrote 
that "Grod is the gift of charity, God is the offering, 
God is the fire of the altar, by God the sacrifice is 
performed, and God is to be obtained by him who 
makes God alone the object of his work," was one who 
had experienced somewhat of what Job had experi- 
enced, or learned from one who had. The Athenian, 
who, ignorant enough to doubt whether to die were a 
good or an evil, had still knowledge enough to be 
assured that to do wrong was a certain evil, and there- 
fore to prefer death to a life granted on condition of 
violating duty,i* seems to me also not altogether to 
have refused to learn of the Father. We read, too, of 
a Mahommedan, who, being called up at night to be 
put to death in cold blood, felt an anguish he had never 
felt in facing death in battle, and called inwardly on the 
name of the Lord. He felt it strike on his heart, as if 
those words had been impressed on it, "Am I not He 
who brought thee out of thy mother's womb, and pro- 
tected thee through all dangers to the present hour.^ 
Might I not have destroyed thee at any moment "> 
therefore why fearest thou now.^ Can this man do 
aught against thee, except by my will V And then he 
felt comfort and stood before his enemy undaunted : 
and the heart of the other man was turned, so that 
he did him no hurt, though he had firmly resolved 
to put him to death. J A greater and more living 

* Bhagvat-Geeta, Wilkins's Translation, London, 1785. p. 54, 
t Socrates. See Plato's Apology to Socrates. 
X Rich*s Residence in Koordistan, vol. L.'p. 145. 
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Teacher, surely, was with this man, than the words of 
his Koran. 

Direct action of God on the spirit of man appears, 
then, to be given to men generally, though in very 
different degrees ; though men hold the truth in un- 
righteousness : and though many are afraid, while en- 
joying the privileges of Christianity, to suppose His 
action on themselves direct But if not, why call it the 
work of God, or of His Spirit? Derivatively, secon- 
darily, instrumentally, the movement of the planets, 
the growth of flowers and beasts, is His work. If you 
call any thing His work distinctively, you imply that it 
is His own immediate work. Nothing less, then, can 
be meant by the language that specially attributes to 
God, to the Holy Spirit, what passes in man as a part 
of the new creation. 

V. Before coming to the special characteristics and 
use of the Scriptures, I have briefly to name one other 
method of God's revelation or manifestation of Himself 
It partakes of miracle, but it contains a peculiar element 
in addition to its miraculous character. It is beyond the 
faith of one who does not understand what, it means that 
man was made in the image of God, and how near God 
is willing to draw to him. I mean the Almighty, as in 
Scripture he is often said to have done, presenting Him- 
self as a Person. There is a personality in His inward 
address, but sometimes He thus speaks from without 
When Israel, assembled at the foot of Sinai, heard the 
voice that made them tremble, when the elders saw the 
form of the God of Israel on the Mount, when Isaiah 
beheld the same on a throne high and lifted up ; that 
which impressed the senses assuredly was not God : but 
we have seen that even in a human presence that which 

£ 2 
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addresses the sense is not strictly the person, but only 
his expression or manifestation, the showing of a spirit 
to us in face or word : and Face and Word (D^3D» 2i^d 
"12*T> A6709) are names applied in Scripture to God 
thus expressly manifesting himself* And thus, in the 
humanity of Christ, in human thoughts, human feelings, 
human joys and sorrows, God looks out and articulates 
Himself to us with a distinctness and a home impression 
beyond what any other form of manifestation can possess ; 
and seeing Him, we emphatically see the Father. This 
is the central and crowning revelation of God.*!* 

VI. There is, then, anterior to Scripture, a manifold 
revelation of God. Of this Scripture is a history and 
an exposition. We have seen how it recounts and 
expounds the divine manifestations in creation, in pro- 
vidence, in miracles, in human conscience, and inspired 
thoughts, words, and works. We lose the lesson of great 
part of the Bible if we regard it merely as an inspired 
and authoritative announcement to us now ; not his- 
torically, as recording, for our example, the condition 
of human spirits under the power of divine inspiration 
of old. When David says, " Be not silent unto me, lest 
if Thou be silent unto me I become like them that go 
down, to the pit," or, " Rivers of water run down mine 
eyes because men keep not Thy law ;" or when he mag- 
nifies God saying, " O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is 
Thy name in all the earth, who hast set Thy glory above 
the heavens :" we have not set before us, as in a creed, 

* D*3D, Face or Presence. Gen. xxxii. 30, with xlviii. 15, 16. Exod. 
xxxiii. II, 14, 15, with Is. IxiiL 9, and Hos. xii. 3, 4. On a comparison 
of these passages, it will be seen, that the Angel of the Presence is iden- 
tified with God. "m Word, Ps. cvii. 20. Aniyos, Ps. xxxiii 6, (Sept.) 
Jolin i. Luke i. 2. Rev. xix. 13. 

i" See it briefly treated as such in the second discourse. 
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an injunction to believe in a particular way, but a true 
history of a pure working of a human soul in fellowship 
with the Spirit of God. And so even prophecy is in a 
twofold way historical of God's manifestations ; first, as* 
a narrative of the inspired man's inward experience, and 
then, as an anticipated narrative, with a running com- 
mentary sometimes added, of the future dealings of God 
with men. Surely, the facts narrated by Josephus in his 
Jewish War, and the aspect of the Jewish people now, 
form pages in the volume of Divine Providence, as well 
as those dealings towards that people recorded in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles ; and giving a complete- 
ness to the lesson from the prophetic denunciations on 
them. And so, in all the other departments of revelation 
already named, the Scripture professes not to exhaust 
into itself any channel of divine knowledge, so that it 
might be substituted for that other channel, but to indi-» 
cate it, to explain its use, and to leave it open for us. 
This is a vast work, and wonderfully has the Bible, in 
every age since its completion, effected it. Whiat we 
have said of all revelation, we say of Scripture, — its end 
is to bring us to God Himself. The Lord's complaint 
of the Jewish people is, that they sought that life in 
the Bible, which the Bible testified to be not in itself, 
but in Him. **Ye search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are they which 
testify of me; and ye will not come to tne that ye might 
have lifer In like manner Paul opposes not the ministry 
of the letter of the New Testament to that of the letter 
of the old : but altogether the ministry of spirit to the 
ministry of letter.* 
It does not, then, appear to be the character of the 

• a Cor. iii 6, 8. 
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Bible, that it is exclusively revelation ; nor even exclu- 
sively inspiration. Still, it has an exclusive character of 
its 'Own. It is an inspired history of divine manifesta- 
tions, complete in reference to its peculiar object We 
have spoken of one.mind, with a coherent purpose, being 
discernible in all the multifariousness of nature. In the 
Bible one mind organizes, as it were, the many human 
minds of the subordinate authors, remote from one 
another in time and place, into a unity for the expres- 
sion of one connected plan. It uses them as a printer 
uses his types, that their successive instrumentality may 
stamp one continuous and entire divine sentence. This 
particular selection of recorded manifestations forms a 
whole ; each contribution bears on all the others in a 
way known only to the Master-workman. This is the 
distinguishing character and most imposing evidence of 
Scripture. The one idea of the pervading intelligence 
is The Christ. 

If these views be on the whole correct, it behoves us 
always to seek truly to understand the particular fact 
of divine manifestation (belonging to any one of the 
above-mentioned classes,) which the record, in any given 
portion of it, places before us. This is the literal, or 
historical, understanding of Scripture ; and to neglect 
it, is to despise the wisdom of the Spirit in selecting 
the matter for the record. But in every such manifes- 
tation there is a spiritual element, for which the other 
is merely a vehicle ; and to meet which is, for the spirit 
of the man to meet the Spirit of God. Here is required 
the spiritual understanding of the Bible. Each is needful 
to the other. No knowledge of mathematics will make 
the original of Euclid or Archimedes intelligible to one 
who is ignorant of the Greek language : on the other 
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hand, one thoroughly versed in that vocabulary will find 
the book sealed to him if he is wanting in geometrical 
insight This mutual dependence, in the understanding, 
of tlie symbol and the import, of letter and spirit, holds 
in all learning from God ; emphatically in the. study of 
the Bible. 

He, then, who endeavours to form the truest concep- 
tion, which his means of natural knowledge admit, of 
the object or event presented in a portion of Scripture ; 
and, at the same time, remembers that this, when pos- 
sessed, is but the vehicle or body to a presentiment of 
God, who is a Spirit, and is known to the Spiritual man 
alone, combines the two requisites to a meeting with 
God in the Bible. 



Note A, p. 14. 

Almost all reasoning to prove the being and attributes of God asserts, 
at one stage, that there must be a necessarily existent active Being, and^ 
at another (in reference to finite beings), that all change is incompatible 
with necessary existence. See, for example, Clarke, under the second 
proposition of his "Demonstration:" — "There has existed from eternity 
some one unchangeable and independent being ;" or Howe, Living Temple, 
p. L ch. ii. 14. Nov7, if action be admitted to l^e mutation, this reasoning 
is evidently self-destructive. If to act is to change, God changes : and 
then, either what is changeable cannot be self-existent, and therefore His 
being is not self-existent ^ or else, what is changeable may be self-existent, 
and therefore the universe without God may be so. Much profound and 
ingenious disquisition was expended by Aquinas, Suarez, and De Roden 
to show the compatibility of the act of creation with the immutability of 
God. It is hardly just to say that they end where they began. They 
begin with the co-existence of two truths ; they advance to an apparent 
contradiction; and they end with a new instance of the divine Ineom- 
prehensibility : that is, that the attributes of His being known to us have 
their unity in that of Him which is beyond our knowledge. 
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Note B, p. 49. 

Most persons perhaps take. too little pains to form a distinct idea ot 
what they mean by the word inspiration as applied to the Scriptures. To 
this extent, that it renders the man the vehide of something which comes 
from God, so that divine authority is stamped on what he utters or what 
he does, they deariy understand, and have made up their minds. But 
there remains a very important question (not as a matter of mere curiosity, 
for if this were all it would not authorize us here to venture on it ; but 
practically important, for the sake of our being in a right mental posture 
towards the thing conveyed by inspiration), and that question regards the 
condition of the mind of the person conceived to be inspired, in relation 
to that with which he is inspired. Is he a mere trumpet ? Does a voice 
pass through him, uttering that in which he does not himself partidpate, 
or in which he participates only in the same manner as he might if he 
were simply a hearer, and if another person were the vehicle of the divine 
communication ? Or, on the contrary, are we to suppose that a human 
mind is imbued with the Divine truth, that human feelings are imbued 
with the Divine affections, that a human memory and understanding are 
furnished with the facts selected by the Divine wisdom, when these truths, 
these affections, these facts, are given forth as the matter of the inspiration 
of God? — that the Spirit of God is there present, present with all his 
authority, but present in the thoughts, the sentiments, the faculties of the 
man ; and that if that man's words are saturated with the Holy Spirit, 
it is because, in the first place, his mind and his heart have been thus 
saturated with the Spirit of God ? Which of these two are we to suppose 
in itself the more likely ? Which of these two appears to have been true 
in fact? We find even in the Old Testament strong indications that the 
latter was the case. I will content myself with a few verses from one ot 
the andent prophets, in whom we have certainly about the most striking 
illustration of this principle which the Old Testament contains, I mean 
the prophet Jeremiah. Hie book of his prophedes contains many glimpses 
and some rather full views of his internal or personal condition rdatively 
to the inspired truth. "When I would comfort myself against sorrow," 
says he, **my heart is faint within me." (viii. 18.) "For the hurt of 
the daughter of my people am I hurt ; I am black ; astonishment hath 
taken hold on me." (lb, 11.) "Oh, that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people ! Oh, that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging-place of wayfaring men, that I might leave my people, and go 
from them ! For they be all adulterers, an assembly of treacherous men." 
(ix. I, 3.) Surely the most obvious and reasonable way of understanding 
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such language is, that while it utters the feeling of the Spirit of God over 
the Jewish people, it is the feeling of the Spirit of God become the feeling 
of the man, Jeremiah, in whom He is here showing himself, and to whose 
human sympathy with God all the expressions are appropriate. God 
mourns in Imn ; but it is Jeremiah, surely, that is hurt, that is astonished, 
that would weep day and night, that would flee to the wilderness, to a 
lodging-place of way£uring men. In the following passage, again, we have 
evidently included, in the record of revelation, the utterance of his own 
mental workings in reference to the view of Israel's condition into which 
he was introduced by the Spirit '* Woe is me for my hurt ! my wound 
is grievous ; but I said. Truly this is a grief, and I must bear it" (x. 19.) 
. " O Lord, I know that the way of man is not in himself; it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps. O Lord ! correct me, but with judgment; 
not in Thine anger, lest Thou bring me to nothing." {lb, 93, 24.) But 
in some remarkable passages we have direct narrative as to the condition 
of his own soul on the entrance of inspiration, and as to its subsequent 
workings in the presence of that awful guest " Woe is me, my mother, 
that thou hast borne me a man of strife, and a man of contention to the 
whole land." *' I have neither lent on usury, nor have men lent to me 
on usury; yet every one of them doth curse me." (xv. 10.) Shortly 
after this burst of grief he says, " Know, that for Thy sake I have suffered 
rebuke. Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; and Thy word was 
unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart : for I am called by Thy 
name, O Lord God of hosts." {lb, 15, 16.) Here he relates that the 
Word of the Lord (in the opening of the book he is styled Jeremiah the 
prophet, unto whom the Word of the Lord came) had been, when it came 
to him, ate, that is, consubstantiated and assimilated with his own being, 
of which it was the joy and rejoicing ; and this entering into him of the 
Word of the Lord was the occasion of his afterwards bearing rebuke for 
God's sake, and becoming reluctantly a man of strife and contention. To 
the same purpose is the complaint of God's "deceiving" him, that is, 
making him taste the blessedness of receiving the spiritual communications 
without foresight of their consequences, which he pours forth (xx. 7) under 
the experience of the derision and mockery which would have driven him 
to silence; but that God's Word was "*'« his heart as a burning fire shut 
up in his bones." {lb, 9.) Such also is the account of his spiritual history 
inc. xL 18, 19. "And the Lord hath given me knowledge of it, and I 
know it" (the evil of the houses of Israel and Judah, 17): "then thou 
showedst me their doings." God had given him not words about it, but 
knowledge of it ; and not mere knowledge of facts, but a moral participa- 
tion in God's view of them. And the following verse again describes the 
result, unforeseen by the prophet, in his isolation from worldly sympathy. 
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I was like a lamb, or an ox, that is brought Jto the slaughter; and I 
knew not that they have devised devices against me, saying, Let us destroy 
the tree with the fruit thereof." 

Now when the Lord Jesus Christ had come into the world, the new 
thing was not at all that God should speak to man ; this had been done 
before, through Moses and in many other instances. The new thing was 
not that God should show Himself personally present, in the midst of men, 
dealing towards men, and on their behalf. This had been before, on 
Sinai, and in many splendid and memorable examples. But surely the 
Incarnation, if it mean anything at all, is a coming closer to man, a 
bringing the Divinity and humanity nearer to one another, a making the 
divine not to be present, beside the human merely, but in the human ; a 
making the human to be divine by being entirely penetrated with the light 
of God. Such is it in the person of Christ Jesus, the Lord; and as the 
foundation of a new series of God's dealings with mankind, we should 
expect that the principle manifested in His person should be characteristic 
of the whole dispensation. And what do we find one of His Apostles 
pointing out as the great essential truth of that dispensation, whereby the 
Spirit of truth that was in it might be distinguished from every spirit of 
error? It was this: '* Whatsoever Spirit confesseth Jesus Christ come 
intp the flesh, is of God; and whatsoever Spirit confesseth not Jesus 
Christ come into the flesh, is not of God." Now what is this coming in 
the flesh ? And what is this great importance of it that renders the denial, 
or rather the not confessing it, to be a direct evidence of a spirit that is 
not of God ? Nothing comes up to this test, though acknowledging God's 
communications to man, or God's bringing Himself nigh to man, if it stop 
short of the Divinity having entered into humanity ; i. e. of that which is 
divine having entered into that which is human ; so that a human heart 
thus penetrated shall continue to be human while it is full of Divinity, 
and that in giving forth human feelings its utterance shall be full of the 
heart of God. Thus, in the writings of Paul, there is a depth of human 
affection, a weeping over that which is evil, an indignation against that 
which is imjust, a longing for those who are astray ; and a craving for the 
enjoyments of intercourse and sympathy with his friends, all of which are 
most especially human ; and yet there is not one of them, of which it is 
not as just as it is soothing to think, that it is divine, that this is the way 
in which the Spirit of God works in the spirit of man. This is a greater 
nearness of God to man than all the thunderings and lightnings of Sinai. 
This is more truly a lifting up of man into God (for it is a raising him 
into that which is His essence, namely. His character), than if he were 
privileged to see what Isaiah or Ezekiel saw, if he remained unconformed 
to it in his own heart. 
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THE 

SOCIAL SYSTEMS OF THE PRESENT DAY 
COMPARED WITH CHRISTIANITY. 

IN FOUR LECTURES. 
1841. 

Lecture I. 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 

In speaking of some of the principal social systems 
which are maintained in the present day, it seems de- 
sirable that we should set out with some standard where- 
with they may be compared. And it is with a view to 
this that I intend to speak this evening concerning the 
kingdom of Christ. 

In order to avoid any false anticipation, it may be 
right to state, that I do not speak of some supposed 
future form of that kingdom ; that I intend to speak of 
that social system which Christ has actually already 
founded and introduced into the world ; that, in short, 
The Kingdom of Christy in the sense in which I employ 
it this evening, is strictly synonymous with The social 
system of Christianity, 

Another prefatory remark, and I proceed at once to 
the immediate consideration of that subject. It is just 
possible that there may be some present whose idea of 
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the inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old and the New 
Testament does not agree with mine. If this be the 
case, I would suggest even to such persons, that it is 
possible there may be instruction in considering what 
may be regarded either as a fiction or as an imagination. 
A fiction is not necessarily uninstructive ; an imagination 
that has taken strong hold of the minds of men in gene- 
ration after generation, an imagination that has more 
powerfully than any other idea or set of ideas whatever 
influenced human society, is surely worthy of the con- 
sideration of a wise man, however much he may be con- 
vinced that there is a conception involved in it concerning 
matter of fact, which he cannot regard as a truth. We 
may inquire what is the system of the Jewish Scriptures, 
as to the right constitution of a nation and of human 
society generally ; we may inquire what is the system 
developed by Jesus Christ and by the apostles on that 
subject ; and we may derive important instruction from 
these inquiries, even if we were not prepared to admit 
the direct descent from God of those principles, which 
for myself I take as the basis of all that I have to la/ 
before you. 

The beginning of God's discovery of man's relation to 
Himself has to do with the individtmL After the fall of 
man at least, we find a series of persons, whose names 
are given us, and concerning whom it is testified in 
various forms, that God discovered Himself to them — 
that they walked with God — ^that they had faith in God. 
After awhile, God's discovery of His relationship towards 
man includes the family. As surely as the mysterious 
constitution of the individual man, in soul and in body, 
has its laws from God — as surely as it was by the act of 
creation that God constituted the laws of that being, and 
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of the relation of that being to Himself, so that it was no 
arbitrary appointment that determined what should be 
the well-being of man's condition — ^as surely as God's 
discovery in regard to this was a revelation in the proper 
sense of the word, namely, the discovery of a pre-exist- 
ing truth — as surely as all this holds in regard to the 
individual, does it hold, in regard to those not less mys- 
terious laws, which bind man to man in the relationships 
especially of the family. And in the history of Abraham 
we have God described as claiming for Himself the 
authorship of the laws that bind men together in 
families, and as requiring that in those laVs in this new 
peculiar unity and organization which the family consti- 
tutes, God also should be acknowledged, as well as in 
the laws of the individual being. 

After the family, we find gradually formed that not 
less wonderful new unity, new organization — the nation. 
At how early a period anything existed, which in the 
proper sense of the word would deserve that name, it 
may not be easy for us to determine ; but we know 
certainly, that as early as the period of Abraham, at 
least, Egypt was organized, had a government of great 
strength, had a religion recognised as national, and had 
made very great progress in those arts and branches of 
civilization, which are strictly dependent upon men being 
brought towards one another into the relations of a 
notion. Now, when man was sufficiently developed to 
feel those necessities which shake men collectively into 
nations, it seemed good to the providence of God to put 
in His claim to .the authorship of that organization also. 
It seemed good to Him to say — "The laws that have 
brought men together, the laws that make it possible 
that they should remain together in this newly constituted 
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unity, they also are of my making, and in them also ought 
I to be recognised." And the manner in which that was 
accomplished is by what we call the Theocracy of the 
Jewish people. 

Before proceeding to develop what appears to me the 
inward meaning of this theocracy, I would pause for a 
moment on some of the more obvious considerations, by 
which the real unity of a nation, especially in a moral, 
and even in a spiritual sense, is indicated. There are 
acts, the responsibility of which the conscience of every 
one feels to fall not so entirely upon the individual man 
as they would do if he had personally originated them ; 
and for this reason, that the man lives in the midst of a 
society, which has established a standard, by which those 
acts are perhaps not disapproved, or by which they are 
positively approved, and for this cause it is the society as 
a whole, rather than the individual man, that we make to 
be accountable for them. You will not suppose me for 
a moment to intend to say, that the whole of individual 
responsibility is ever in this manner borne by the nation, 
to which the man belongs ; but on the other hand, no 
sane man, I should imagine, will question for a moment, 
that the crime (for example) of holding your fellow-men 
in slavery is altogether different in that individual man, 
who lives in the midst of a nation by which it is not at 
all disapproved, from what it would be in that individual 
man, who should for his own account (as it were) have 
first devised such a method of promoting his own con- 
venience or interest. Now this responsibility, while we 
feel that it belongs not at all entirely to the individual, 
we feel at the same time to have a real existence. We 
characterise the morality of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals. Amongst the Romans, at the time when exposure 
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of children was not considered very revolting to natural 
feeling, and at least the torture and the death of slaves 
was not considered as bringing any moral discredit upon 
a man — we speak of national morality as comparatively 
at a low ebb, to what it is in those ages and in those 
countries, where acts of this nature are looked upon with 
abhorrence. And that God does treat a nation as a 
unity in reference to its moral acts, I think the proof 
is equally plain. There is such a thing as national 
judgments. I am not now calling your attention merely 
to those judgments, that take place by what is conceived 
to be an extraordinary intervention of Grod ; but to those 
judgments which take place by the necessary operation 
of the laws of the moral and physical universe, as God 
has constituted them. The sort of crimes, and the im- 
mediate consequences of the sort of crimes, that are 
fostered and developed in a nation where slavery (for ex- 
ample) is tolerated, will be to you at once an instance of 
the kind of judgment I refer to. The unhappiness that these 
bring on families and individuals we can no more doubt 
to be intended, than we can doubt any adaptations in the 
moral and physical world, to which men refer as proofs 
of the Divine wisdom and the Divine arrangement of its 
laws. I would say, then, the natural conscience of men 
testifies to a moral unity in nations ; and the observation 
of man testifies to God's dealing with nations on the 
ground of this moral unity, for He sends not on this and 
that individual merely, but on the entire people, the con- 
sequences of their moral actions, as the result of the laws 
which He has established. 

Now it is in reference not to the unity of the individual 
body merely, mysteriously as it is held together by the 
vital principle, not the unity of the family, held together 
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by mutual dependencies, mutual interests, mutual affec- 
tions, but to the unity of the nation^ that I say God 
has put in His claim to be its Author, and to be 
acknowledged as its Author, by the institution of the 
Jewish theocracy. 

The first remark which I will make concerning this 
theocracy is, that it is a miraculous dispensation. For 
I would have you to observe, that a theocracy is not 
of necessity a miraculous dispensation. It is at least 
a conceivable thing, that a body of men should, on 
the ground of universal and eternal Truth, agree to 
acknowledge that God is their supreme Ruler; that 
that body of men should seek to put themselves under 
the direction of God in the conduct of all their corpo- 
rate affairs ; that that body of men should seek to have 
for their laws the laws of God in that character, and 
sanctioned by no other or subordinate authority. This 
is a conceivable condition of things ; and such would be 
a theocracy, not necessarily implying anything miracu- 
lous. Therefore I draw this distinction — ^that the Jewish 
theocracy was a miraculous dispensation ; and to this 
principle I would earnestly call your attention, as highly 
necessary to the understanding of the remarks which 
I have further to make. 

What is implied in a miraculous dispensation ? I will 
not pause to attempt what has been so often attempted, 
the definition of a miracle. I will not in the mean- 
time inquire, whether the speaking of it as a sus- 
pension of the ordinary laws of nature by the direct 
interposition of God, be a strictly accurate mode of 
expression or not ; I will merely say, that to me 
it appears inaccurate. I do not conceive that the 
suspension of an otherwise inevitable operation of one 
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power or law in the universe by the control of a higher 
power, is to be regarded as miraculous. The law of 
gravitation, for example, is not truly to be regarded as 
superseded, because a man places his hand under a 
heavy body that is about to fall, and by the voluntary 
control that he has over his muscles prevents the law 
of gravitation from operating that particular effect. Now, 
believing that the power of God is not only everywhere 
present, but everywh«-e in action, believing that the 
action of all subordinate laws is ultimately the action 
of this highest law, I believe that the ojfcration of the 
Divine power is not only everywhere present, but that 
its presence is necessary to the ultimate operation of all 
the subordinate laws or powers ; and therefore I do ncft 
regard those powers or the course of nature as (strictly 
speaking) suspended, because that power, which is both 
present and necessarily present, shall by the direct will 
of God control any particular effect that those laws 
would otherwise have operated.* 

It is not, however, essential at all to our present pur- 
pose, that we should determine this question. S will 
take a miracle in the ordinary understanding of it ; I 
will conceive of it as an intervention of God, by which 
things take place, contrary to or different from the 
ordinary course of the laws of the universe." And I 
ask you, for what purpose can we conceive such inter- 
ventions ever to have taken place } in other words, what 
is the general object of a miracle } For thereby we may 
arrive at the particular object of a miraculous dispensa- 
tion, bearing upon a whole people. 

When the Lord Jesus is described as- rising and re- 

* It is necessary to refer to the date of this passage, that I may not seem, 
to have copied recent statements, which have been much discussed:. 

F 
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buking the winds and the waves, and when He is 
described as rebuking also the unbelief of His own 
disciples, because they had not trusted Him, the thought 
is naturally suggested to us — ^Was this another power at 
work than that which usually controls the winds and the 
waves, and which determines by fixed laws the manner 
and the measure of their operation ? and if it is not 
another power, but the same, is that power, in the ordi- 
nary manner of its operations, less capable of being the 
object of our faith ? And I think, when we reflect upon 
this matter, wAare led to this answer : — ^that that power, 
in its ordinary operation, is the true and proper object of 
Our faith ; and that it is in order to elevating our mind 
to this, to leading us to feel that God is at work in all 
these things also, so that we should be able in the midst 
of the winds and the waves to feel that we are in the 
hand of God ; that the extraordinary intervention takes 
place, which brings (as it were) evidence to the senses 
and,to the imagination, that in that particular instance 
we are in the Divine hand. 

When the Lord Jesus Christ is described, in like 
manner, as healing the sick, when He is described as 
raising the dead, God is there described through Him, 
as putting in His claim to be Lord of the life and health 
of the human body ; and doubtless, to witness any one 
of those awful transactions would have given a deep and 
solemn conviction, as well as a vivid novelty of impres- 
sion, that God is here at work, and that the body of 
man is His domain, and all its processes are for ever 
under His dominion. No doubt it would do so. But 
if it had, if this impression had been made upon your 
mind or mine, what salutary result should it have ? 
That in all time coming, we should look upon our own 
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body, and the bodies of our fellow-men, the play of our 
lungs, the pulsation of our heart, atid our capacity to 
go hither and thither and do this or that with the powers 
of Our body, as so many things that are in the hand of 
God, and that without a moment's cessation ; and that 
this constant miracle, this miracle which we carry about 
with us in our own person, should be felt to be a higher 
one than the other, and one to which the other is intended 
merely as an indication. 

Now, if these principles be generally true, how will 
they bear upon the particular miracle (for so it is) of 
the Jewish theocracy ? I say it is a particular miracle. 
I do not need to remind yOu that by miracle it was 
introduced ; by miracle the Jews were made the object 
of alarm to the people, who held them in slavery ; by 
miracle they were taken forth from that land ; by miracle 
they were introduced into their own land ; by miracle 
Grod indicated His special presence amongst them as 
their King, inhabiting a palace in their midst ; the dis- 
pensation was, in all the successive steps of its history, 
a dispensation of miracles, and it was in its own essence 
one great standing miracle, as long as it continued in 
power. To apply, then, the general principles concerning 
the object of miracle to this particular case, we should 
say — As God has, by the instance of His breaking in 
upon the ordinary course of the material world, called 
out (as it were) with a loud voice to mankind, and said, 
"See that the material world, see that sun and moon 
and stars, see that earth and ocean, see that the vital 
processes of the body of man, are continually in My 
hand, by My hand laid upon this mechanism, by My 
hand as alone capable of touching the secret spring by 
which this mechanism is controlled, and be assured that 
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I am the Maker of it, and that continually it is at My ' 
disposal ;" so, by the establishment of the miracle of 
the Jewish theocracy, He has called upon mankind to 
acknowledge His claim in the social world, as the 
Author of social unity among men, as having created 
those laws, by which social unity becomes possible, and 
by full adherence to which the social unity is brought 
into its right condition. 

I will take one other instance of miracle or supposable 
miracle. It is not necessary, in order to understand my 
argument, that you should accepy: the fact, the better 
to illustrate the one now immediately under our con- 
sideration. I refer to the miracle of direction as to 
conduct in individual instances, by an extraordinary 
manifestation of God. Such instances are recorded in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament as having occurred, 
and such instances are many times recorded in the bio- 
graphies of pious persons as supposed to have occurred. 
I am very solicitous that you should see the precise 
relation which those miracles bear to the true moral 
and spiritual relation of man to God, the precise refer- 
ence which they bear to man, when acting up to the 
laws of his permanent relation to God. I will suppose 
a man is tempted to be dishonest, to do an individual 
dishonest act ; there is some inducement of interest that 
he should do that which is not fair to his neighbour ; or 
I will suppose that he is about to utter that which he 
knows to be an untruth, because his wealth or his repu- 
tation is to be promoted by it ; and I will suppose now, 
that an overwhelming, irresistible impression of the pre- 
sence of God, saying, " Thou shalt not," shall manifest 
itself within the being of that man. Not saying, observe 
you, ** Thou shalt not ever utter a falsehood, thou shalt 
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not ever do an injustice for interest's sake ;" but saying 
merely, " This thing thou shalt not do." Now I will 
suppose that the man is not carried beyond the dispen- 
sation of miracle ; I will suppose that he continues in 
a state of dependence upon miracle ; and then it will 
follow, that it is only when God indicates the individual 
act to be contrary to His will, that the man will ever 
feel himself withheld from that which he is otherwise 
tempted to do. But I will suppose that the miracle, in 
another case, has answered its purpose, and that now 
the man, discerning the character of the act from which 
the extraordinary intervention of /God was intended to 
withhold him, perceives its reference to the universal 
law of the Divine government ; that the feeling which 
is left upon his mind henceforth is — "I do not need 
God to show Himself by the special appeal of a miracle ; 
I see God, as the permanent Ruler of the moral and 
spiritual world, disapproving of and withholding me 
from all similar acts, with whatever specialty of cir- 
cumstances they may occur." I say, that this man is 
brought up — and the miracle has helped him up — to the 
recognition of God in His true and permanent relation 
to us, as our moral and spiritual Governor; while the 
man who continues dependent upon an extraordinary 
intervention is still in what I may call an almost savage 
state in reference to religion — in that degree of depend- 
ence upon manifestations, which strike the senses or 
imagination, or which bear directly upon special indi- 
vidual acts, which proves that he has not risen to the 
recognition of the Lawgiver, in His usual laws of moral 
and spiritual government. And the very same remarks, 
you will see, will apply to all other departments of the 
Divine rule. The man who will believe that God governs 
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the sun, when he sees the sun stand still at I^is word,-r- 
the man who will believe that God governs the sea, when 
he sees the sea cleft before the rod of Moses, — ^the man 
who will believe that the life of m?in is in the hand of 
God, at the moment when he sees the miracle of healing 
the sick or raising the dead ; — the man who has this 
faith on these occasions, and on these occasions only, 
is one who has not got beyond the miraculous dispen- 
sation, because it has not yet taught him to recognise 
the constant presence of God and the permanent manner 
of God*s government, in all those various dep^irtments 
in which His presence manifests itself And, to apply 
the principle to the particular case of the miracle of 
the Jewish theocracy : it was an extraordinary interven- 
tion, but it was not intended to teach men to look for 
extraordinary interventions, or to feel it impossible to 
have that recognition of God, which in this instance was 
called for, at any other time than when God does so 
miraculously interfere. The purpose in this case, as in 
the others, was the very contrary of that ; it was because 
it was already true, that God governs the social unity, 
that its laws are laws of His making, that it is in the 
recognition of Him as our Governor, and of the laws 
which He has established, that the well-being of the 
social unity is at all attainable ; that God, by one extra- 
ordinary intervention, called the attention of mankind tq 
an abiding truth. 

And remember, that man needs to be practically 
taught in such matters. God had to teach the hu^ian 
race, beginning with that early and very imperfect 
stage of its spiritual .development, not in the manner 
of a lecturer, or of the auth(5r of ^ system. He had 
to teach them in a manner which should lay hpld 
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upon their whole being, and especially their practical 
character. And therefore it was, that not by words 
merely, even by words of inspiration, but by such 
interventions and by such institutions as those that 
are recorded in the Mosaic books and the books of the 
Old Testament, God, not on one single occasion, but 
generation after generation, and century after century, 
manifested Himself with this great lesson in His hand. 
I have said that it was by miracle the theocracy was 
established, and on this I believe I need not dwell ; 
but God, claiming to be the King of the Jewish people 
in a special sense, in order to teach a universal lesson, 
showed Himself present as King in the midst of them, 
and condescended to occupy a palace in their capital, 
and the manner of manifestation of His presence there 
was itself a miracle. You remember the history of that 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night, which con- 
ducted the Israelites; the history of that stupendous 
proclamation of this new King whom the nation had 
voluntarily chosen, as it took place at Sinai ; of the 
descent of the cloud of the glory, first upon the altar, 
and then passing into the holy of holies (the inmost 
and most sacred residence of the King), as that took 
place when the tabernacle, and then again when the 
temple of Solomon was dedicated ; and in these you 
Will perceive, that it was by a standing miracle that 
God manifested His royal presence among the Jewish 
people, when He claimed them to Himself as His 
peculiar people. 

On the ground of this miraculous intervention were 
built the peculiar national institutions of that people. 
Instances are almost endless. The redemption of the 
firstborn of men and of beasts, for example, was a con- 
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tinual reminiscence of God's delivering the Jewish people, 
at the same time that the firstborn of the Egyptians were 
given up to destruction. But I would call your atten- 
tion especially, as specially fitted to illustrate my subject, 
to all that relates to the constant recognition of God's 
property in the land. In the 25th of Leviticus, the 23d 
verse, you have these words, in reference to a particular 
institution, the prohibition of the perpetual alienation 
of the property in the land from any family, which had 
originally received a share in the inheritance: "The land 
shall not be sold for ever ; for the land is Mine, for ye 
are strangers and sojourners with Me." Now, on that 
claim of God to the property of the land were grounded 
all the various offerings of the fruit of the land : and 
these, you will remember, were exceedingly numerous. 
For three years after trees were planted, the fruit of 
them was not to be eaten ; and the fourth year the 
fruit was dedicated to God ; it went to the King : this 
was the recognition of His property in it : and it was only 
after this that the person who had planted it began to 
have a right to its fruits. You remember, that the first 
sheaf of the crop, the first loaves that had been baked 
from the crop, at the end of the season of the harvest, 
and the firstfruits of all the various kinds of food 
which were produced from the land, were annually to 
be brought before God in acknowledgment of His 
property. The passage in which these firstfruits are 
referred to is in itself so exceedingly interesting, and 
at the same time is so peculiarly instructive on the sub- 
ject immediately before us, that although it is somewhat 
long I will read it It is said' (Deuteronomy xxvi.) — 
" It shall be, when thou art come in unto the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance, and 
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possessest it, and dwellest therein, that thou shalt take 
of the first of all the fruit of the earth, which thou 
shalt bring of thy land that the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, and shalt put it in a basket, and shalt go unto the 
place which the Lord thy God shall choose to place His 
name there : and thou shalt go unto the priest that shall 
be in those days, and say unto him, I profess this day 
unto the Lord thy God, that I am come unto the country 
which the Lord sware unto our fathers for to give us." 
It was the extraordinary a.ct by which God had put 
them in possession of the land which was made the 
basis of this special form of recognition. '*And the 
priest shall take the basket out of thine hand, and set 
it down before the altar of the Lord thy God. And 
thou shalt speak and say before the Lord thy God, A 
Syrian ready to perish was my father, and he went 
down into Egypt, and sojourned there with a few, and 
became there a nation, great, mighty, and populous : 
and the Egyptians evil entreated us, and afflicted us, 
and laid upon us hard bondage : and when we cried 
unto the Lord God of our fathers, the Lord heard our 
voice, and looked on our affliction, and our labour and 
our oppression, and the Lord brought us forth out of 
Egypt with a mighty hand, and with an outstretched 
arm, and with great terribleness, and with -signs, and 
with wonders, and He hath brought us into this place, 
and hath given us this land, even a land. that floweth 
with milk and honey : and now, behold, I have brought 
the firstfruits of the land, which Thou, O Lord, hast 
given me. And thou shalt set it before the Lord thy 
God, and worship before the Lord thy God : and thou 
shalt rejoice in every good thing which the Lord thy 
God hath given unto thee, and unto thine house, thou, 
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and the Levite, and the stranger that is among you.'* 
You will perceive in this passage very ample proof, that 
it was on the ground of the special gift of that land to 
that people by a special intervention of God, that this 
sort of feudal acknowledgment of His right as the 
Lord paramount was ordered to be kept up among 
the people. Now there is a peculiar ground of interest 
in reference to our general subject, in these acknow- 
ledgments which related to the possession and use of 
the land. I have spoken of a specialty in this dispen^ 
sation, as a miraculous dispensation, and necessary to 
constitute it a miraculous dispensation ; but here is 
also a certain general truth, which every extraordinary 
intervention of God is intended to impress. The specialty 
in this case was the peculiar relation of the Je^vish people, 
on account of the miraculous intervention ; but the general 
principle is, the relation of all people, whether considered 
as a mass of individuals, or considered in their social 
unity, to God as their Lord, whether they so acknow- 
ledge Him or not. Now, in these acknowledgments 
from the land, there was a direct aptitude to connect 
the special truth with the general truth ; to connect the 
recognition of God as the King of the Jewish people 
with the recognition of God as Lord of all men. Lord 
of all the earth, and Lord of all the nations of the 
earth. 

It seems to me hardly necessary further to develop the 
idea, which I have now thrown out ; but it will, I haVe no 
doubt, if dwelt upon in. your own minds, become exceed- 
ingly evident to you. God, as the Creator of the earth, 
as the Creator of the fruits of the earth, as having in His 
hand all the influences by which favourable and un- 
favourable seasons are regulated ; God, as the author of 
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all vegetable life, and as the author of the relation which 
that bears to the life of man ; God having determined the 
influenGe wbich the history of crops is to have upon the 
history of nations (a thing not insignificant to any one 
who will reflect upon it,) such is the general truth of 
Qod*s standing as Lord of the land, and of God's right 
to be aclcjiQwledged both by individuals and nations j^s 
the Lord of the land ; bwt the special act of God putting 
the particular people in possession of that land was 
the special interference by which He called their atten- 
tion to the general truth, and called upon them especially 
to recognise Him in that relation which fundamentally 
He bears to all men and to all nations. To illustrate the 
tendency of the miraculous interference, let us conceive 
that by $ome iiicident, such as plight very possibly occur 
in those ages, a Jew had been separated with some few 
\ companions from his nation, after they had been put in 
possession of the land ; that they had been cast ashore, 
after coming through perils by the deep, upon some 
island or remote coast, and that after labours and 
anxieties they had succeeded in raising a sufficiency 
of the fruits of the earth, to give them the prospect of a 
maintenance there, although they might be deprived of 
the prospect of returning to their own land. Now, all 
the specialty belonging to the miracle is gone. God is 
not the Lord of that spil, in the special sense in which He 
was the Lord pf the land of Judea, ; God has not brought 
them into that land by miracle, as He brought the Jewish 
people by miracle into the land of Judea ; God is not 
manifesting His preSi^nce in that land by a standing 
miracle, as He was in the land of Israel. But will the 
devout Je^y, if the miraculous interposition has wrought 
its effect upon him^i after ^n exodus which has taken 
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place according to what we call the common laws of 
nature, after getting into possession of a land which is 
bringing forth its fruit only according to the ordinary- 
laws of nature, after being maintained along with his 
companions in the unity of civilized companionship, and 
finding their wants and his own relieved by an act of 
God, whose influence is common to men, therefore be 
disposed to say, " We do not need to acknowledge God 
here, God did not bring us here by miraculous means, 
does not raise the fruits of the ground by a miracle hete, 
as there is a miraculous intervention at home in the 
case of the Sabbatical year, does not show His presence 
here by a miracle, and therefore all the rights, of which 
God claims from us an acknowledgment in Israel are 
gone from us here ? " Or would he not, on the contrary, 
say — " That which God has told me 'is true in reference 
to Him as Lord of the land of Israel by a miraculous 
intervention, is true here in reference to Him as Possessor 
of heaven and earth ; by that extraordinary intervention 
He has taught me to acknowledge, that that passage, 
which men might call an accidental deliverance from 
danger, was as truly His _wQrk as the bringing of Israel 
through the Red Sea, and that this harvest which we are 
now gathering in was as truly His work as the harvest 
which comes before the Sabbatical year ; and that His 
right that I and my companions should acknowledge His 
interposition for us by His standing operations for our 
good, is just as absolute and by no means of a kind less 
sublime, than the right which He has established as the 
special owner and ruler of the land of Israel ? " 

Many things might be added, in reference to the 
institution of tithe especially, which would be illus- 
trative of the principle I have been desiring to set before 
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you. I will content myself with a single passage, from 
the chapter from which I have already read (Deuteronomy 
xxvi.). It refers to the tithe which God claimed, and the 
manner of giving it to Him. ** When thou hast made an 
end of tithing all the tithes of thine increase the third 
year, which is the year of tithing, and hast given it unto 
the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, 
that they may eat within thy gates and be filled ; then 
thou shalt say before the Lord thy God, I haVe brought 
away the hallowed things out of mine house, and also 
have given them unto the Levite, and unto the stronger, 
to the fatherless, and to the widow, according to all Thy 
commandments which Thou hast commanded me ; I have 
not transgressed Thy commandments, neither have I for- 
gotten them ; I have not eaten thereof in my mourning, 
neither have I taken away ought thereof for any unclean 
use, nor given ought thereof for the dead " (after the 
example of the idolatrous nations), " but I have heark- 
ened to the voice of the Lord my God, and have done 
according to all that Thou hast commanded me. Look 
down from Thy holy habitation, from heaven, and bless 
Thy people Israel, and the land which Thou hast given 
us, as Thou swarest unto our fathers, a land that floweth 
with milk and honey." And in the fourteenth chapter of 
the same book, the institution of tithe is described in a 
more copious manner, I believe, in reference to the spirit 
of that institution, than we find it anywhere else. " Thou 
shalt truly tithe," it is said, *' all the increase of thy seed, 
that the field bringeth forth year by year ; and thou shalt 
eat before the Lord thy God, in the place which He shall 
choose to put His name there, the tithe of thy corn, of 
thy wine, and of thine oil, and the firstlings of thy herds 
and of thy flocks ; that thou mayest learn to fear the 
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Lord thy God always." This is a very pregnant expres- 
sion, it appears to me, as to that educational purpose of 
the miraculous dispensation, to which I have referred, the 
purpose of training their minds to the habitual acknow- 
ledgment of God in a manner, which should ultimately 
become a far wider, more comprehensive, more perma- 
nent acknowledgment of Him, than was contemplated in 
the more direct way of the original institution. But the 
passage proceeds — " And if the way be too long for thee 
so that thou art not able to carry it, or if the place be 
too far from thee, which the Lord thy God shall choose 
to set His name there, when the Lord thy God hath 
blessed thee : then shalt thou turn it into money, and 
bind up the money in thine hand, and shalt go unto the 
place which the Lord thy Gdd shall choose " this palace 
of the King of the land ; " and thou shalt bestow that 
money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or 
for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, or for whatso- 
ever thy soul desireth ; and thou shalt eat there before 
the Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine 
household and the Levite that is within thy gates ; thou 
shalt not forsake him, for he hath no part nor inheritance 
with thee. At the end of three years thou shalt bring 
forth all the tithe of thine increase the same year, and 
shalt lay it up within thy gates ; and the Levite (because 
he hath no part nor inheritance with thee), and the 
stranger and the fatherless, and the widow, which are 
within thy gates, shall come, and shall eat and be satis^ 
fied ; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the 
work of thine hand which thou doest" 

The reason for which I have read this passage is, 
that however much there was external in the Jewish 
institution, and that seemed to be satisfied with an 
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external observance, thefe cannot be a greater mistake 
than to suppose, that it was merely and altogether 
outward, or that a merely outward conformity would 
have satisfied all its demands. In this very instance, 
there is a temper enjoined upon the people ; and the 
injunction in regard to the temper in which the man 
was to act is much more precise than the injunction as to 
the detail of the outward manner in which he was to 
proceed. He is to " rejoice before the Lord his God ! " 
he is to spend the money in " whatsoever his soul de- 
sireth ; " and then he is not to forget " the Levite, the 
fatherless, and the widow." These injunctions, you will 
see, are of a moral and spiritual nature. The rejoicing in 
thankfulness and faith before God, aitd the inviting the 
Levites (the representatives of God's government), and 
those who were in particular necessity (the fatherless and 
the widow), to sympathise in their joy — all this proves, 
that although the institution was outward, it was intended 
for moral and spiritual ends — ^to bring the people to a 
moral and spiritual acknowledgment of their King and 
Lord, at the same time that they acknowledged con- 
tinually the special and outward manner in which He 
manifested Himself for them and among them. 

There is a subject of some little interest, in reference 
to my general object, with which I will not detain you 
further than by merely mentioning it. It is pretty much 
an agreed doctrine, I believe, among late writers and 
among earlier Jewish writers^ that there is a twofold tithe 
mentioned in the Levitical books. I find, however, that 
some of the most learned students of the Mosaic law are 
convinced, that there was not a twofold tithe ; and this 
latter is my own very decided opinion. I conceive that 
the twofold tithe was only a usurpation oh the part of the 
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priesthood. It is possible, that it arose in the days when 
Hezekiah found that the tithe was so much neglected ; 
or much later, in our Lord's day, when the Sanhedrim, 
finding probably that it had been neglected because it 
was left so much to the feelings of the people individually, 
thought it necessary to make it matter of civil inter- 
ference, and bring it under the civil authority ; it was 
thought necessary to give it greater authority, and in 
doing this they would consult the lawyers ; and the Jewish 
lawyers, who were always distinguished for hair-splitting, 
would consider, as tithes were mentioned in several places, 
that there were several sorts of tithes. I mention this, 
because, if there be 'but one tithe, the passage I have 
just read refers to it, and to the institution in the only 
shape in which it ever existed ; and in the manner it is 
described there, it was left very largely (as you will per- 
ceive) to the conscience and the feelings of the persons 
who were placed under the institution. How was it 
possible, if the man was to purchase " whatever his soul 
desired," in order to his going before the Lord his God, 
and then to invite " the Levite and the stranger and the 
fatherless and the widow " to take part with him, that 
this institution could ever have that precision, which 
reduced it to a merely outward act, to be judged by a 
merely outward law, and of which the administrators of 
a merely outward law were to decide whether it was per- 
formed or not } It was because the spirit of the institu- 
tion died out, that it became necessary to interfere ; and 
it was from this, that the apparent introduction of double 
tithe took place. 

Here I will close what I have to say in regard to the 
Jewish theocracy as being introductory to the kingdom 
of Christ ; merely reminding you, that we have got |iold 
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of a general idea of the object of miraculous interposi- 
tion, namely, that it is not to make us depend upon 
extraordinary interferences of God, but, on the contrary, 
to lead us to acknowledge the permanent operation and 
dominion of God in that region of things in which 
the miracle has taken place. And perhaps I have not 
expressed with sufficient warmth my conviction, how 
much higher is that state of the human mind which is 
thus able to acknowledge the permanent and universal 
miracle, which has this awe of the Divine presence and 
operation, when God is doing nothing out of His usual 
course, but is pursuing that course which has been chosen 
by Him as best on the whole and best to stand. Now, if 
to produce this state be the general object, it will be the 
object of this special miracle of the Jewish theocracy to 
establish God's dominion in that region of things in 
which He has interposed, and to train mankind to 
acknowledge Him in it perpetually ; and that region of 
things is that of the social and national affairs of man- 
kind. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to say, that 
this theocracy was not, strictly speaking, the religion of 
the Jews. A miraculous dispensation cannot be, strictly 
speaking, a religion. And I am entitled to say that it 
was not (very briefly to refer to my authority), because 
the apostle Paul has told us, that the covenant of faith, 
the religion revealed to Abraham, being introduced four 
hundred years before the Mosaic institution, never had 
been superseded by that institution, but that covenant of 
faith continued to be the religion of the whole family of 
Abraham during the entire period from his time to the 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. I do not, however, 
dwell upon this. There was an institution for keeping up 
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a spiritual religion among the Jews which was quite a 
different thing from the Mosaic institution ; I refer to the 
schools of the prophets. To go into detail concerning 
them would be very interesting, and would illustrate the 
assertion that the Jewish religion is a distinct thing from 
the Jewish national polity. But with all this it is to be 
remembered, that that national polity had mainly a reli- 
gious object in view ; that though it was not religion, it 
was educational towards religion ; and that the special 
branch of rdigion, towards which it was intended to train 
men up, was the national religion ; the recognition of God 
as the founder of the laws of the social unity, and as 
claiming to be acknowledged in them. 

Such was the system, under which God placed that 
people, among whom it pleased Him that the Lord Jesus 
Christ should be born. A system not spiritual, a system 
external ; a system not universal, but special in its nature. 
Of which perhaps this one single illustration is the best : 
that the presence of God in the Jewish dispensation was 
a local presence, and therefore could not be the essential 
presence of God. David, although he knew of that local 
presence of God in the Jewish temple, was able to say — 
** Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I 
flee from Thy presence } If I take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right 
hand shall hold me." David felt in a measure what 
was meant in those words of the Lord — " God is 
a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth;" and he knew that it 
was not the essential spiritual presence of God, which 
could be constituted by the manifestation of a blazing 
light, for example, in the cloud that was on the taber- 
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nacle, even while he knew that that local and limited 
presence was intended to point his attention and raise his 
feelings towards the other. And what is true here, in 
regard to the single subject, the presence of God and its 
manifestation, is true universally. The Jewish dispensa- 
tion was not spiritual ; it was what the apostle has called 
it — a mere system of shadows and indications of spiritual 
things. What may be strictly called a spiritual recogni- 
tion, as distinguished from the kind of recognition I have 
spoken of, as claimed by the particular manifestation of 
God in the temple, you have perhaps already had some 
hints. It is the recognition of God in His general system 
of procedure ; it is the recognition of God, as the author 
of a universal scheme of things, as distinguished from the 
recognition of God in the extraordinary interventions. 
But we shall perhaps have an opportunity hereafter of 
seeking for a more distinct idea of the difference between 
the one form of recognition of God and the other. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, from the time that He appeared 
publicly, proclaimed — " The kingdom of God " — " The 
kingdom of heaven," This might have been understood, 
conceivably, as being a restoration, in its fulness and 
force, of the Jewish theocracy ; but it was not so to be 
understood. In place of this, it was a new dispensation. 
And therefore, inasmuch as it claimed to be "The 
kingdom of God" and **The kingdom of heaven," to 
that extent it announced, that what had pre-existed 
was not yet " the kingdom of God ; " that it was 
in some sense of external representation alone, that it 
was possible that a local presence or a local manifestation 
could be the kingdom or doriiinion of God. J have al- 
ready acknowledged, that a true and spiritual recognition 
of the presence of God co-existed, throughout the Jewish 
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dispensation, with this external manifestation answered 
by an external recognition ; but just in the proportion 
in which the system introduced by the Lord Jesus Christ 
claimed to be truly God's kingdom, in that proportion 
and in that sense it announced that there was a short- 
coming in the preceding condition of things, regarded as 
an establishment of the kingdom of God. 

Christ, perhaps I need not prove to any of you, claimed 
to be a King. The last passage of Scripture, I believe, 
with which I shall have occasion to detain you this even- 
ing, and the illustration of which will form the subject of 
almost all the remarks which remain to be made, is in 
the eighteenth chapter of the Gospel according to John ; 
and I refer to it for proof of His having claimed to be a 
King, and also for His own account of the nature of the 
kingdom He intended to establish. When Pilate asked 
the Lord about the cause of His being given up by the 
Jews, He said, ** My kingdom is not of this world." I 
suppose it is almost needless to remind you, that " (7/*this 
world " is ^'from this world ; " in the same way that " all 
that is in the world, the lust of the flesh and the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is 
of the world " — is not from the Father — does not originate 
from the Father, but originates from the world. In like 
manner — "My kingdom does not originate from the 
world, and its resources do not originate from the world." 
There is an importance in this distinction. It appears to 
me almost an inadvertency, when I hear persons quoting 
this as a proof that the Lord clajims lio authority over the 
societies that are instituted and originated in the world, 
and that He does not (if I may so express myself) feel as 
good a right to demand their homage and recognition of 
Him, as the recognition and homage of individual men. 
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At all events, I see nothing in the import of the words to 
favour the application of this particular passage as proof 
of any such principle. '* My kingdom is not of this world ; 
if it were," if it were to be originated by the powers of 
the world or founded by them, " then would my servants 
fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews : but now 
is My kingdom not from hence" — an expression quite 
synonymous with the preceding one. " Pilate therefore 
said unto Him, Art Thou a King then } Jesus answered, 
Thou sayest that I am a King ; " it is as Thou sayest ; I 
am a King: "to this end was I born, and for this pur- 
pose came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth ; every one that is of the truth heareth 
My voice." 

A very sublime connexion exists between the Lord's 
ready acknowledgment of the truth of Pilate's belief that 
He was a King and this declaration which immediately 
follows. As if He had said — " I am not come into the 
world to fight with weapons of steel, I am not come into 
the world to enlist the passions of men upon My side ; I 
was born and came into the world for this sole end, that I 
should bear witness unto the Truth." Now, I am very 
anxious that you should consider with yourselves the 
Question, what the import may be of the word "The 
Truth " in the place. I believe that it is very frequently 
taken by religionists of various parties and opinions to 
signify some particular truth, or some particular set of 
truths ; but it would be very strange to speak of one's 
being " born to bear witness unto the Truth," if it were a 
thing that derived its truth (we may say) simply from its 
being His testimony, instead of its being a thing that was 
constituted by God the grand reality of man's standing 
towards God, whether man had ever been favoured with 
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an explicit message regarding it to him or not. And that 
the latter is the true meaning of the word appears to me 
to be exceedingly plain, from the other expression — 
'* Every one that is of the Truth heareth My voice." 
There is no such thing as a man's being of a particular 
truth ; he is either " of the Truth," or he is not ; and it is 
" everyone that is of the Truth," — every one who stands in 
that relation to " God's Truth," as our ancestors were in 
the habit of expressing it, even* when they were not re- 
ferring to the Truth of God's revelation, or to the Truth 
as a whole, — it is the heart that stands in that relation to 
the Truth, that " heareth the voice." According to the 
remarkable corresponding expression in the Book of 
Psalms, where it is said, that a banner will be given to be 
displayed according to God's Truth, and that all shall 
follow after It that are right-hearted men. It is not for 
the purpose of dwelling on this condition of mind, as being 
thus recommended to us upon the highest authority, that 
I take notice of it mainly ; but for that of very anxiously 
pressing it upon your attention, that it is Truth as Truth, 
which the Lord speaks of Himself as having ** come to 
bear witness to." We all feel, without entering into any 
minute logical or metaphysical discussion, that there is a 
sense of the word " Truth," in which it is unquestionable 
that it ought to be distinguished from a mere individual 
matter of fact. A man may know a matter of fact, but 
may not have possession of the truth which is involved in 
it ; a man might know the individual matters of fact, for 
example, of the Jewish theocracy, and yet he may not 
have got possession of The Truth — of that great truth, in 
regard to the relation of God to societies constituted 
amongst men, which we have been considering. It is 
Truth in this higher meaning, the inward meaning of 
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things, the spiritual meaning of things, that meaning of 
things which is constituted by God being behind them 
and over them and ordering them and upholding them, 
— this is "the Truth," to which the Lord Jesus says that 
He came to bear witness. He says this in express con- 
nexion with the fact of His kingship. As if He had said, 
" This is the kingdom I am come to establish, the king- 
dom of Truth ; and this is the sort of weapon I am going 
to employ, I who prohibit my servants to draw their 
swords from their sides — the weapons of Truth ; and My 
kingdom will spread, just in proportion as there is deve- 
loped before men that message of Truth which I have 
come from God to address to them." 

This helps us as to what is the true meaning of spiri- 
tualy and what is the meaning of a kingdom being spiri- 
tually founded. Even in regard to the direct interventions 
of God (not to speak of the swords and spears of Joshua 
and of the various judges), it was by outward means, it 
was by weapons of a physical force, that the kingdom 
was previously established among the Jewish people ; but 
the Lord in this announcement disclaims these weapons 
and this manner of establishment, because the kingdom 
to be established, not being the acknowledgment of a 
local presence or a local intervention, but an acknow- 
ledgment of the spiritual and essential presence of God 
in the established laws of His government, the kingdom 
of Truth in the very essence of the matter, all such modes 
of contending for it and of seeking to establish it were 
altogether inappropriate. Not that they ought not to 
be used, but that they could not be used ; not that it 
would be wrong to promote truth in the spirit by such 
means, but that which is promoted by such means can- 
not be truth in the spirit. 
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So much appears to me to be contained in the passage 
I have just read ; and I would observe to you how re- 
markably it accords with the very pregnant account 
which the Lord gave of discipleship, as developed in the 
minds of those who were around hini. He says, " Hence- 
forth I call you not servants, but I have called you friends." 
This is the meaning of spiritual. To do a thing because 
I am commanded, without entering into the principle, 
motive, or spring of it — that may be service ; to do a 
thing, entering into the principle of it — that is the spiri- 
tual obedience of a friend or of a son. To illustrate : for 
although I am not here taking the place properly of a 
spiritual teacher, but am attempting to give a historical 
view of the import of a system of things, still, being 
Christians, we ought not to attempt to disjoin any part 
of our business from that which strictly belongs to our 
spiritual Christianity, and it is necessary to make some 
reference to this. Let me take, then, for illustration, that 
single text — " God is love." There is a thing which God 
commands me to do, because He is love ; just as the 
master of a house may command a servant to go and 
relieve distressed and poor persons, because he is a ser- 
vant. The servant may obey merely as a servant ; or the 
servant may obey (as doubtless many among them do) 
in sympathy entirely with the motive and spirit of that 
which is done actually by his master. Now, in reference 
to our standing towards God : \y^hat God, because God is 
love, has commanded me to do, this if I do, because some 
measure of God*s love is in my heart, I do it as His friend ; 
this if I do merely because God has commanded me, 
without any degree of sympathy with God in my heart, 
I do it as a servant. To do it as a friend (speaking now 
with direct reference to God's government) is to do i' 
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spiritually. The establishment of a spiritual kingdom is 
the opening up of the inward meaning of things, and the 
taking our heart into sympathy with the spirit and pur- 
pose of God in it. The establishment of the kingdom of 
Christ, then, differs from the Mosaic dispensation in this 
respect : that we are in it, just in proportion as we are 
taken into the truth or spirit of the laws of the Divine 
procedure in reference to men, whether individually or as 
united together in societies. And in proportion as this 
becomes the bond of unity, the organizing principle of 
a society, in that proportion is the true theocracy, the 
true government of God in the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, there acknowledged and there carried into effect. 
Some such contrast as I have been drawing, I do not 
doubt, that you will recognise as intended in the words 
of the evangelist, " The law was given by Moses, but the 
grace and the truth came by Jesus Christ." And I refer 
to this passctge now, because it will justify the meaning 
I have put upon the word Tfutk, If the dispensation of 
Moses was not a falsity altogether, it must have been the 
truth in some sense, but not in that higher sense in which 
the Lord says, " I am come to bear witness to the Truth : " 

. in which, in contrast with Moses, it is said that " the grace 

J and the truth came by Jesus Christ." 

In few words, then, this is the kingdom, I conceive, 
which the Lord, Jesus Christ has sought to establish 
among men : this recognition of God, not by individuals 
only, but by a society of individuals, in the first instance, 
of which the Lord Jesus is the acknowledged Head, and 
in the next instance by mankind considered as existing; 
in nations and in kingdoms. This manner of recognition 
of God, in the truth and permanence of His relation to 
men individually and to men in societies, is that which 
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the Lord Jesus has sought to establish as His kingdom, 
in contradistinction to that which exists under a miracu- 
lous or outward dispensation. 

It may be said that I have described the objects of the 
two dispensations as precisely the same ; for I have said, 
that the miraculous dispensation was intended to point 
to this permanent truth, and then I have said that the 
Lord Jesus came to teach men the recognition of this 
permanent truth. But the one wrought only prepara- 
torily, and the other says — " The time is come, when it is 
to be by these truths themselves, and not by some exter- 
nal and shadowy representation, that men are to be 
bound together, in the first instance man with man, and 
in the next instance men with one another throughout 
society." 

This appears to me to be the import of that expression 
of the apostle — " Our citizenship is in heaven." This is 
the only government which we acknowledge, as having 
essential right. Wherever else there is right than in this 
theocracy, it can be only a derived right ; and whatever 
stands up as government, claiming any other right than 
has been thus derived, that is a usurpation against the 
Head of all truth. But it is necessary to explain myself 
upon this latter point, because it is very open to misap- 
prehension. I say, that an authority not claiming to be 
thus derived is a usurpation. It may be asked, then. Is 
the Christian man not to submit to it.^ are they not 
rightful rulers, just as parents are the rightful rulers of 
youth } The man may usurp — Nero or Domitian or any 
other tyrant may usurp — upon the moral and spiritual 
government of God in one sense ; but on the providen- 
tial government of God he cannot usurp. And for that 
reason it is, that even in the days when such men as 
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those were at the head of affairs, in the days when to 
recognise " the powers to be " as " ordained of God " was 
to recognise an authority as derived from God, although 
it did not acknowledge God, — even in those days it is said 
that we are to submit to and to honour the powers that be, 
and to recognise them as thus " ordained of God." But, 
observe, only in a providential sense ; having in them 
not that concurrence with the Divine government, which 
God seeks by the kingdom of Christ to establish in the 
government of the affairs of men. Ordained of God, but 
not only without sympathy with God and with the Divine 
government, but, so far as the individual men are con- 
cerned, fulfilling the purposes of God only by constraint, 
only against their will, and by acts contrary in intention 
to thirs result. Even in such a condition of things, the 
kingdom of Truth, the kingdom established by the Lord, 
who came to bear witness to the Truth, — the kingdom 
which makes its way by taking hold of those who are ** of 
the Truth," — did not quarrel with the kingdoms of the 
earth. And for this very reason : " My kingdom is not 
from this world ; if My kingdom were from this world, 
then would my servants fight." It did not meet them 
upon their own ground at all : it declined the external 
submission, the external allegiance, which alone they 
required ; and this the members of this new kingdom 
were perfectly willing to yield, as often as there was not 
direct collision with the mandates of a higher authority 
— ^the only authority which they acknowledged as unde- 
rived and essential. 

I am obliged to give mere hints and outlines. And 
indeed the object of this course, as a whole, is mainly 
suggestive. What I attempt — whether I may succeed 
or fail in it — is to set men thinking on subjects which I 
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regard as of the very highest importance, indicating to 
them the direction in which it may be useful for them to 
pursue their inquiries. 

In reference, then, to this relation to " the powers that 
be," I would notice two opposite conditions of thought, 
which have frequently prevailed ; for the sake of giving 
definiteness and clearness to that view, which I oppose 
to them. One conceives that the "powers that be" 
being " ordained of God," is practically equivalent to the 
kingdoms of this world having already "become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ ; " the other, 
that since Christ's kingdom is not of this world, all orga- 
nizations, all societies that are established upon the earth, 
except singly the Church of Christ, are to be regarded as 
essentially unclean and polluted, as things in which a 
Christian can take no part, or at best in which he has 
natural rights, and what some call natural duties, but in 
which his spiritual rights and duties have no place. Both 
of these appear to me to be very great mistakes in the 
matter. We are as Christian men to submit to the 
authority of the powers that be, apart altogether from 
conceiving that they have submitted to the Lord and to 
His Christ, and that they have become so many provinces 
of that theocracy, to which we owe our ultimate alle- 
giance. And on the other hand, our belief of this does in 
no sense interfere with our conceiving, that it is the duty 
of men in societies, as well as of men individually, to 
submit themselves to the kingdom of the Truth — to 
such an acknowledgment of God, in His established laws 
of procedure and government, as I have been endea- 
vouring to exhibit to you — an acknowledgment which 
can in the nature of things exist only spiritually. 

I am aware, thcCt it is difficult for some minds to con- 
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ceive how, while not yet believing that the kingdoms of 
this world, or that any particular organized society, of 
which we ourselves individually may be members, has 
" become the kingdom of the Lord and of His Christ," 
a branch or province of the theocracy, which is the 
lawful and rightly constituted authority among men, we 
can yet seek to bring the influence of the spiritual truth 
of God to bear upon men, not only as they exist indivi- 
dually, but as they exist in society, in kingdoms, and 
in nations. Perhaps I can best illustrate my meaning, 
as to the possibility of using, only the weapons to which 
the Lord Himself said He would confine Himself, and yet 
at the same time producing an effect, not upon individuals 
only, but upon societies and nations, if I refer you to two 
facts, occurring in the operation of Christianity. 

The first of these facts is the abolition of slavery in 
Europe. I believe no well-informed historian doubts 
that this was strictly the work of Christianity; that it 
was (even in the limited sense of the word Church) the 
work of the Catholic Church in the middle ages. It was 
in the exercise of a power recognised as spiritual, it was 
in the exercise of principles more or less spiritual, ac- 
tually existing on the part of the confessors, for example, 
and on the part of the inhabitants of the great monas- 
teries, that they gradually induced the great proprietors 
to set free their slaves, I believe mainly on their death- 
beds, in order to go into the other world with one sin less 
upon their consciences. Now, this was not accomplished 
by an express prohibition of slavery, either from the lips 
of the Lord or of His disciples. I am one of those who 
do not believe that slavery is prohibited in terms in the 
New Testament ; while I believe that the whole spirit of 
Christianity is so decidedly against it, that we are not at 
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all to wonder that it finally put an end to the slavery of 
European men. 

Still more striking is the gradual victory of Christian 
principle over the pagan sentiment in regard to marriage 
and the relation between the sexes. Polygamy disap- 
pears. Woman is made the spiritual equal of man. No 
prohibition is issued. No institution is authoritatively 
introduced. Paul, late in his career, substitutes for a 
cruder code of rules issued by him at an earlier period, 
the lofty ideal of marriage founded on the spiritual unity 
of the Church with Christ, and assuming the capacity of 
the souls of human beings for union analogous — indeed, 
identical — in its principle. (Compare the doctrine of 
Ephes. V. with that of i Cor. vii.) The apostle assigns the 
highest importance to this revolution, for as such he 
announces it; "a great mystery:" but its power is spi- 
ritual merely. It seeks none exterior to itself. It springs 
directly from the very root of Christianity, and in the 
conquests of Christianity it conquers. 

One other instance of bringing over, not men only, 
but societies, and ultimately 'nations, to the acknow- 
ledgment of the Truth, with the weapons of the Truth 
alone. Much is said in the present day of the pheno- 
menon of modern democracy, a phenomenon acknow- 
ledged to be new, at least to belong to the modem 
world, and not at all to the ancient. Now, there is an 
exaggeration and mischief associated with this idea in 
many minds, no doubt ; but there is truth in it — ^the 
truth of the value and importance of each individual 
man as man — the truth that that which constitutes 
man is a greater and more important thing than that 
which can constitute the difference between this man 
and that — ^the truth of the preciousness of the soul, of 
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the dignity of a human existence. This lies at the root 
of the idea of modem democracy ; and this is the truth, 
the perversions and exaggerations of which have caused 
dread and alarm in many minds at the very utterance 
of the word. Now, who can doubt for a moment that 
the effects of this idea and its operation have been very 
mighty, not on individuals only, but on societies and 
on the organization of society in the European nations "i 
And whence came it } I say, without shadow of doubt 
on my own mind— From Christianity altogether. Hea- 
thenism had no such notion of man as man ; it had no 
glimmer of the preciousness of a soul ; it had no like- 
ness to this, introduced and diffused in the Western ' 
world, which revealed that it is not for the high, not for 
the philosophical, not for the wealthy, not for emperors 
or nobles or patricians of Rome, but that it is for man 
as man, for each soul of man, that God has sent His 
Son to shed His blood, and sent His Spirit for renewal 
and restoration to Himself as to a Father's bosom. 
This once gone abroad, and become in any measure the 
popular belief, men being once assembled in churches, 
where it was not the dignity of rank, or the dignity of 
wealth that prevailed, but the dignity conceived to be 
spiritual, belonging to the intrinsic and personal, — it is 
not to be wondered at, that outward distinctions between 
man and man came to be less considered, and that that 
kind of distinction which belongs to truth and is inherent 
in the man, came to be regarded as unspeakably higher 
than any, which the mere external institutions of society 
can possibly confer. 

I point to these, to make intelligible my meaning, 
when I say, that not in acting on individual mind only, 
but on the mind of society, on that standard which is 
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very often purer and better than the mind of the indi- 
vidual man, it is quite possible to produce mighty effects, 
while confining ourselves to those weapons which are 
strictly appropriate to the kingdom of the Truth, and 
suitable to those who acknowledge the government of 
Him, who came into the world not to fight with weapons 
that are of the world, but to witness for the Truth, and 
to be followed by every one that is " of the Truth," in 
the proportion in which he is so. 

I have thus endeavoured to convey to you my idea 
of God's ultimate purpose in reference to nations, and 
of the manner in which first the Jewish dispensation 
, and then the Christian stand related to that ultimate 
purpose. I believe that ultimate purpose to be — ^Theo- 
cracy ; and that in a higher and purer sense than the 
Mosaic institutions, considered in themselves, could pos- 
sibly have become. And I know not how I can better 
justify so strong an expression, or how I can better close, 
than by reminding you, for its illustration, of the fact I 
formerly referred to for the same purpose. The Jews 
acknowledged a local presence of God, with local ser- 
vices, and on the ground of extraordinary interpositions ; 
but mankind are called upon, individuals and societies 
and nations, to acknowledge the universal presence and 
government of God, and to acknowledge it with services, 
which being in the first instance of the heart and of the 
spirit, will nevertheless necessarily, in virtue of our com- 
pound being, pass out into outward act and manifestation. 
But it seems to me a very idle fear, that because the 
Church is based on that which is invisible, it therefore 
should happen, that the Church should cease to become 
visible altogether. Spiritual principle operating in visible 
men, visible bodies of men, visible societies, will make 
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Itself very visible in a world of the compound nature 
belonging to that in which God has placed you and me. 
I am well aware, after having discoursed thus long, 
how vague and how imperfectly developed the ideas 
produced must still appear to many of you. I close, 
therefore, with stating, that I regard this discourse 
strictly as a part of the series which it commences ; 
and just as it is with a simple air, that no man under- 
stands the first three or four notes of, or perceives the 
melody of them, till he sees their relation to those 
which are to follow, or professes to pass a judgment 
till he is gradually landed in the closing cadence ; so 
that which is not intended to stand by itself, as a single 
sentence or discourse, may, though not complete in itself, 
be ultimately found intelligible in relation to that which 
comes after. 
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THE 

PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY AS SUFFICIENT 
FOR SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

Lecture II. 

ROMANISM AND ITS MODIFICA TIONS. 

At the close of the eighteenth century a great reaction 
took place against its prevailing spirit, the spirit of its 
philosophy, of its literature, of its religion. The philo- 
sophy of the last century, beginning with what seemed 
very moderate and cautious common sense in Locke 
and his immediate followers, gradually dwindled on, till 
it came to be such as might be fairly characterised in 
the words of an ancient philosophical writer — " Seeking 
a reason for everything, they destroy all reason." There 
was a similar losing sight of everything that belonged 
to faith, of everything that made a demand on the 
imagination, even in those departments of literature 
where such principles seemed the most essential. In 
politics, the taking to pieces of the social machine in 
the intellects of philosophers ended at last in the actual 
taking to pieces of the machine, by the violent hands of 
the populace, in many quarters, and in a threatening of 
a similar process elsewhere. We are not to wonder, that 
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against these things there should be a reaction, nor that 
it should show itself most strongly in those who had 
most thoroughly tried this style of thinking, and who 
had therefore the best opportunities of being aware of 
its insufficiencies. I do not hesitate to say, that this 
reaction was to a great extent in favour of truth, and 
was carried on by the most powerful thinkers of the 
time. 

It has naturally showed itself in religion. But it 
showed itself also in poetry and in the fine arts. After 
a state of things in which the name of "Gothic " denoted 
everything that was barbarous and contemptible, there 
arose a period in which the manners of ancient Gothic 
society, the style of its architecture, the style of its 
painting, which sprung up as the expression of the 
Gothic mind, just before its characteristics passed away, 
came to be looked upon as alone having exciting interest 
for those who had any activity or loftiness of imagination. 
Now, while there were those reasons, bearing upon religion 
in common with the other departments of the activity 
of the human mind, there are some reasons peculiar to 
religion for a very powerful reaction taking place. 

There was a period of great religious excitement,' 
commencing, perhaps, we should say with John Wesley, 
and ending, for us, for our present contemplation of it, 
I may say, with Edward Irving; both of these to me 
names high and venerable, I venture here to avow to 
you, but both of men, who not only fell into great 
errors themselves, but were the cause of drawing into 
them others also. Now, during this period, those who 
began with the most sanguine hopes, both of a quiet 
establishment in Christian faith for themselves, and also 
of a quiet organization of an ecclesiastical -.u^ity by 
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means of agreement in Christian faith discovered to 
them by the Spirit of God, found, after a short time, 
that their own hopes were disappointed, that their own 
minds were beginning to waver, that they were encom- 
passed with those who were disappointed and wavering 
Hke themselves, whose uncertainties were carrying them 
to every quarter of the spiritual compass towards which 
the mind of man can turn. Is it wonderful, then, that 
men were desirous to cast anchor somewhere ; that meif 
were desirous to be saved not merely the trouble and 
the suffering (for that was not the worst of it), but the 
uncertainty of final result connected with all this effort 
after an individual assurance in regard to the objects 
of religious belief? And is it wonderful that, in these 
circumstances, very many pointed gladly to the external 
testimony of a constituted Church, and said, " Here we 
can be quiet ; here there is no demand that we should 
pursue Truth and struggle after it for ourselves ; here 
it is pi;escribed and laid down for us, and nothing is 
imposed as a duty, but to receive it as it is given?" 
This is the history, to my own knowledge, of many 
individual minds. 

And other causes concurred^ I believe, in producing 
that direction which the reaction has actually taken. 
One of these (it would be dishonest in me if I were 
to hesitate in stating my belief) is the natural prone- 
n^ss of^ the human mind to idolatry. What idolatry is, 
and how it is mix^d up with this question, we propose 
to consider before we come to a conclusion. Another 
cause, I would earnestly press this on the candid atten- 
tion of some who have been too ready to believe that 
rapid success, among the less instructed portion of the 
populjatipn, is a proof, that they have found t^he right 
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method of communicating to them essential religious 
truth ; namely, the previous neglect of pastoral duty, on 
the part of a large proportion of the English Church. 
I am not speaking of their actual condition ; but, on 
the contrary, of the contrast between the actual state 
of the executive of that Church and that which pre- 
viously existed. I will not describe, according to my 
own conviction, the measure of that previous neglect ; 
I will neither speak of the habits which existed, not 
very long ago, among a very large proportion of the 
clergy, nor of the actual condition of the minds of a 
very large proportion of those who had been committed 
to their charge ; I will not say how thoroughly entire 
parishes and districts might have been described as being, 
at the very best, fallow ground in regard to any attempt 
to bring spiritual Truth in contact with the minds of the 
population : but this being the case, any activity on the 
part of their pastors, any earnestness in pressing upon 
them things relating to God and relating to eternity, 
any detailed care of their minds carried from one Lord's 
day to another, and from one week to another, was sure 
to produce a very great effect, independent altogether 
of the special form of Christianity, or what was regarded 
as Christianity, which the pastors should subsequently 
exhibit to their people. I do not say this at all for the 
sake of attack ; very far from it. I believe that a large 
proportion of those with whom I am now stating my 
disagreement would describe this as strongly, and would 
acknowledge it with quite as much grief as I am capable 
of feeling. Do not therefore suppose it is by Way of 
assailing them, or the body, to which they belong, that 
I assert this. But there is a circumstance which they are 
liable to overlook, and overlooking which they may be 
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led to conclude, that it is the force of the peculiarity of 
their system that causes the progress which it is making 
among the people, while it is simply the force of assi- 
duity, of earnestness, of kindness, in the presentation of 
something relating to spiritual things, to those whose 
minds had hitherto been in that respect a dry and 
parched lahd. 

These causes concurring, especially the two first — the 
past experience of many in being tossed about with 
religious excitement, with the warning which they thus 
offered to others ; and secondly, the natural proneness of 
the human mind to an external sensuous system of 
religion — there is a third which will step in, and of neces- 
sity throw a very great additional weight in the balance, 
especially in a country in which society is in the same state 
as ours : I refer to that peculiar sense of respectability, 
and that peculiar dread of being cast without its circle, 
which by the acknowledgment of all Europe is the 
special characteristic of the Englishmen of this day. 
Withdraw the stronger interests of a really hopeful 
pursuit of a personal faith for myself (and we have seen 
how they might in a- great measure be withdrawn), and 
then a man, in the choice of what is called his Church, 
will naturally, to a very great extent, be determined by 
that circumstance ; and in what direction this would 
carry him, as matters stand at present, it is altogether 
needless for me to say. This, indeed, refers only to an 
attraction towards the Church of England — the national 
Establishment, regarded as such ; and therefore it may 
be considered quite extraneous to the consideration of 
the special system, which is this evening before us. But 
the man who has gone into that Church, drawn by such 
inducements, or who is fixed in it by such considerations, 
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as I have been speaking of, will necessarily cling to it to 
a great extent for the sake of the implicit belief which he 
supposes it to inculcate ; for the sake of its saving him 
from the intellectual, moral, and spiritual struggle, which 
is painful in itself, and especially from the chance of final 
failure, in regard to the main end of his search. 

This reaction is not peculiar to England ; those who 
know anything of the politics, or of the religious condi- 
tion and literature of foreign nations, do not need to be 
informed of this. From the whole length of M. Roselly 
de Lorgues, whose recent work on the existence of death 
before the creation of man has been thought worthy of a 
special report by the French Academy of Sciences — ^from 
his assertion that all the infidelity, the violent revolu- 
tionary disposition, the atheism and pantheism of the 
eighteenth century and the nineteenth, are but the legiti- 
mate consequences of Luther's venturing on the denial 
of transubstantiation — up still further, to M. Du Bonald, 
who tells us that man has never learned anything except 
by authority, that the exercise of the human under- 
standing on any subject whatever can do nothing but 
mislead — through a great variety of works, the same 
essential character is evidently at work, and the force of 
this reaction even in France is very powerfully manifest- 
ing itself. 

But it is with the principles of the system itself, and 
not with its history, that we have now immediately to do. 
And there are various manners of considering it, which 
might offer themselves for the preference of one going 
to discourse upon the subject. The subject of the apo- 
stolical succession, that of the actual unity of faith in that 
which is defined as " the Church " by the party which 
I refer to, that of the nature of the spiritual benefit 
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from the ordinances and sacraments of the Church — all 
these are of very high interest in themselves, and very 
peculiarly, in illustration of the general principles of the 
system before us. But to discuss thoroughly a single one of 
these subjects that I have referred to, if I possessed the 
ingenuity and the learning which it would require, is evi- 
dently an undertaking far beyond the limits of one dis- 
course. This,however, I acknowledge is not the main 
reason which deters me from adopting this method of 
inquiry : I do not believe that it would be the most useful. 
In pursuing it, the minds of men are lost in details. 
Readers and hearers are frequently rather overwhelmed, 
and almost suffocated, with the learning of those who are 
discussing the matter, so as to be induced to give it up 
for quietness' sake to their minds, than really satisfied 
on the one side or the other by this process of investi- 
gation. I am going to adopt a method which will afford 
us a greater mental concentration in speaking and in 
hearing concerning the matter, and which I believe to 
have a more direct and practical bearing on the acting 
of our own individual minds, than the pursuit of those 
various topics of detail which I have just referred ta 

This system is an exaggerated or exclusive form of a 
great truth, like almost all errors (if I may not say all) 
that have ever taken a powerful hold upon the minds of 
men. It is a great truth, that in the ancient sense of the 
word authority^ there can and ought to be a human 
authority, an authority in the persons of men, even in 
regard to matters of belief. It is mqst desirable that a 
father should have that authority over the minds of his 
children that would predispose them to believe, that 
whatever he tells them is the truth : that there should be 
about him that weight of wisdom and of goodness which 
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should appear to give a self-evidence to that which he is 
most desirous of inculcating on their minds. Whatever 
we may suppose to be the body constituted strictly 
according to the model of the Church as Christ designed 
it, it is most desirable that its pastors and teachers should 
have that manner of weight about them, and that on the 
part of those who listen to them there should be a pre- 
disposition to believe as they believe, and that in their 
utterance there should be that utterance of their own 
heart and spirit along with the propositions of the Truth, 
which gives, whatever self-evidence spiritual truth may 
have, its due influence on the minds of those who hear 
them. 

Thus far, and perhaps farther, I could go in the advo- 
cacy of an authority in matters of belief But we must, 
for the purpose of our present inquiry, investigate a little 
the nature of this influence — ^what manner of influence it 
actually is, and what manner of influence it ought to be. 

There is not only a power on the part of those who are 
superior in wisdom and goodness of so impressing their 
trustworthiness upon our minds, that what they teach us 
shall seem to carry its own evidence along with it, but 
there is a corresponding duty on the part of those who 
are placed in certain human relations to be predisposed 
to believe that which they hear from those who are placed 
over them. The best illustration of this, and the one 
that has most frequently been referred to, even in the 
present controversy, is the relation of a child to a 
parent. You would consider it but a bad account even 
of the moral condition of a child, to find that his father's 
assertions were received by him with lightness. If it 
were even the fault of the father, you would con- 
sider the moral evil that was done to the mind of the 
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child, in not having a father whose word could be looked 
up to with reverence, as one of the most serious, losses 
which at that period of life could be sustained. There 
ought to be a predisposition to reverence in the mind of 
the child, a desire to look up, a gladness to look up. 
And at that period there is an inexperience, an ignorance 
of all the grounds on which true conclusions are to be 
formed in regard to the weightiest matters, which gives 
every father a great advantage in this manner for having 
the faith of his child. The worst father, one who is 
capable of deceiving his child intentionally, or one, the 
erroneousness and perversion of whose own judgment is 
carried to the greatest conceivable extent, has still a 
knowledge of what actual life in this .world is, which to a 
great extent entitles him to the belief of his child, and to 
a great extent insures it. 

Something analogous to this I am quite disposed to 
grant, as most desirable (to say the least) in the Christian 
teacher, and as sure to be attained by any one who has 
any measure of that authority over the minds of those 
with. whom he has to do which entitles him to the name 
of a teacher. But this being granted, let us see how far 
it carries us. Is it therefore possible, that the teacher, 
or that the Church, should make us believe anything by 
ordering us to believe it } And again, if possible, does 
it render it desirable that authority should be so exer- 
cised } Let us see what are the limits of this kind of 
* implicit faith, as it holds in reference to parents and 
elder persons in their relation to children, and in regard 
to knowledge merely natural. I hope that this will not 
be considered an unfair way of testing and analyzing 
the principle ; and I am the more hopeful of this, because 
it is a way which is frequently chosen by the writers of 
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that school with which we have now to do. They ask, 
" Does. not a father expect implicit belief from his child } ** 
" Can a teacher inculcate anything unless he has faith to 
begin with ? " " Could you instruct a child in the rudi- 
ments of any branch of natural knowledge who was 
without that docility of mind which is grounded on a 
faith towards you ? " 

All this is granted ; you cannot educate without this ; 
the father, nay, the teacher of arithmetic or mathematics, 
cannot educate without this. The Church, the spiritual 
teacher, cannot educate without this. But what are its 
limits ? 

At the very earliest stages of development of the 
human mind, it is quite conceivable that you may find 
the case of a young child believing that two and three 
are five because his father has told him so, and for no 
other reason ; and that this is a real belief, to a certain 
extent, we can very readily have proof. Supposing he 
has put two marbles, or whatever other sort of object, into 
a place, and afterwards he has added three to them, and 
that he is not able to calculate for himself what the total 
number is ; yet, on his father's authority, on his assertion 
that two and three are five, he expects to find five in the 
place into which first two and then three were put. 
Here is implicit faith ; and here is a certain amount of 
actual knowledge acquired through the means of implicit 
faith. But what will become of the boy, if he remain 
at this stage ? What sort of arithmetician would you 
regard the boy as being who told you that his reason 
for believing that two and three are five is because his 
father has told him so ? Is not this implicit faith simply 
the means in order to an explicit faith } And do you 
not say, in regard to this particular subject, that the 
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child has not acquired the knowledge of arithmetic, as 
long as he believes its propositions only on the authority 
of him who has taught it ? 

This condition of implicit faith is essentially a con- 
dition of ignorance — of ignorance of that very matter, 
the basis of instruction in which you are now laying ; 
and the father would feel absolute despair in commencing 
this portion of elementary instruction, if he began his 
lessons with an assurance that the boy, to the very end, 
was to believe all the propositions merely because his 
father had told him so. The child does not know them ; 
he does not believe them ; these propositions have never 
really presented themselves to his mind. He knows 
certain details, which may furnish him with practical 
direction in individual cases ; but this entire branch of 
knowledge continues hid from his eyes. 

Now, in the application of this simple principle to the 
case immediately before us, there is but one question, it 
appears to me, that is necessary further to be considered, 
in order to see that it does really bear conclusively upon 
the subject now under inquiry. In these cases, it may 
be said, there is a knowledge attainable, of a different 
sort from that which is merely the knowledge of testi- 
mony. The proper knowledge of the propositions that 
are conveyed to the mind of the child is essentially, in 
its nature, distinct from the belief of testimony. But is 
it so, it may be asked, in regard to spiritual truth ? 

But, even while this question remains to be asked, we 
have ascertained that it is not to be taken for granted 
that instruction is to be received here in the way of im- 
plicit belief It is possible that this may be the way, 
but it is barely possible ; and therefore a reference to 
this case of the father's instruction of his child, send the 
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implicit belief that an instructor expects from his pupil, 
is not at all decisive of the question that is really under 
our consideration. It remains to be asked, Are spiritual 
truths of a nature that can be known only in this way ? 
or are spiritual truths like those others of a nature that 
cannot be known in this way ? Is that knowledge which 
is attainable by implicit belief the only kind of know- 
ledge of which religion is susceptible ? And I venture 
to say, it is proved at all events, that this is not to be 
taken for granted. 

In the very simple illustration I have already used, 
we have seen that the knowledge professed to be con- 
veyed is not of that nature which can be really attained 
in the way of implicit belief There is something that 
the boy knows, as long as he believes a thing on the 
authority of his father ; but that which the father de- 
signed he should ultimately learn he cannot know on 
his father's authority. I can know the truth of a pro- 
position in Euclid on Euclid's authority ; I can believe 
that the result is. a true thing, because a wise man has 
said it ; but this is not geometrical knowledge. I begin 
to know the proposition for the first time, when I know 
it for myself, and not till then. The real question, then, 
a question which I confess I have not seen treated by 
those who refer very triumphantly to the necessity of 
implicit belief in the training of the human mind, is 
this. Whether spiritual knowledge, unlike that of which 
we have spoken, is attained, and not merely prepared 
fpr^ in the way of implicit belief.? • 

Now, in. a work which I believe I had better not 
characterise according to my own convictions of the 
measure of sincerity and ingenuousness with which it is 
M(ritten, \ have seen an attempt made to. decide this 
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question, although not in direct reference to the previous 
consideration of the necessity of implicit belief on the 
one hand, and of authority on the other hand, in the 
training of the human mind. The argument that I refer 
to is presented in somewhat like this form : — Man knows 
what he knows either from experience or from testimony. 
Now, matters spiritual and religious are not matters of 
observation by the senses, or, in other words, they are 
not matters of experience ; therefore there is no way for 
us of learning concerning them but by testimony. You 
may think I have made a very strange omission in this 
statement of the author's argument : but the omission 
is his. You will see, that as I have stated it, it is quietly 
taken for granted that the experience of the senses is 
the only experience. And surely, if it is to be taken for 
granted that we can learn only by experience or testi- 
mony, and then again that there is no experience except 
the experience of the senses, it becomes evident enough 
that spiritual and religious truth can be received into 
the mind only in the way of testimony. But are we to 
take this for granted } When I believe in the truth of 
a proposition in Euclid, is it by experience, or is it by 
testimony, that I arrive at the conclusion } I have 
already said that it is not from another's conviction, and 
every one of you who knows the rudiments of that 
science goes entirely along with me. It is not, then, by 
testimony — is it by experience } I grant that it may be 
called experience, and, in the meantime, I will not quarrel 
with the name ; but it is an inward experience ; it is an 
experience that, one way of looking at the matter, will 
not adapt itself to the essential structure of my mind 
and another will. If this is to be called experience (and 
I do not object to it), it is not merely the experience of 
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sense ; and, therefore, according to the assumed distinc- 
tion as to the means of arriving at truth, I have not, in 
the case supposed, arrived at it by experience at all. 

But to apply the consideration more closely to the 
question immediately before us. Is it meant by this 
author that the truths of religion never do become to us 
matters of experience.^ If it is meant, it requires no- 
thing more to show what a fearful system of worse than 
infidelity would be inculcated, in thus contending for 
the doctrine now under our consideration. And if it is 
not meant, then, I say, the argument is good for nothing ; 
there is an admission that there is another experience 
than the experience of the senses ; that in regard to 
religious or spiritual truth, there is another experience ; 
and, therefore, to assume that here nothing can be known 
but by testimony or the experience of the senses, is to 
assume the contrary of what has been thus conceded. 

I would not merely object, as a brief way of meeting the 
question, to put these two inquiries : Is there, then, no 
testimony except the testimony of man .? or is there no 
experience except the experience of the senses.? And 
whence comes this testimony } We are to believe on 
testimony. Did those who give us this testimony arrive 
at Truth by experience, or did they not } If by experi- 
ence, was it the experience of the senses, or was it not 1 
Is there a sensible experience of things spiritual, matters 
of religion } — then the whole argument falls to pieces in 
one way. Or, on the other hand, was their experience 
not sensible 1 Was it an inward and spiritual experience 1 
— then the argument equally fails on the other side. 
There is, then, an inward and spiritual experience— 
another way than the way of testimony — of arriving at 
Truth. 
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Is it from Scripture that any man has learned that 
there is no experience of things that are spiritual and 
eternal ? Is it from the study of those words, " The 
Spirit witnesseth with our spirits," that any man has 
learned that there is no testimony decisive of these 
matters except an outward testimony ? or that there is 
no experience concerning them except an outward ex- 
perience of observation ? 

I am quite aware that many may have been disposed 
to go a certain length with me, on the ground which 
I have taken in meeting this course of reasoning, who at 
the same time may feel somewhat alarmed as to the dis- 
tance to which they might be carried, and might feel 
desirous to have some limit placed. They might be 
inclined to ask, What is a testimony from God but 
inspiration ? or what inward experience is there that you 
have referred to except the experience of conditions of 
the human mind in its direct intercourse with God ? 
Then we may say. Do you maintain the doctrine of a 
permanent individual inspiration in the Church ? Do 
you maintain that this is what each of us individually is 
entitled to look for? And while we perceive, such 
questioners might ask me, that you admit that other 
means are used by God besides those direct instructions, 
do you conceive that this direct inspiration is intended 
for us all ? Are we, in short, to be all inspired ? Now, 
as to the use of the word inspired, I have the authority 
of the Church of England for a general acknowledgment 
from all her members to "God, by whose holy inspiration 
we do think the things that be right/' But at the same 
time I acknowledge to you that I am quite aware that 
this word may convey somewhat alarming associations 
to the mind of many. I believe that there has been 
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greatly too little consideration of wherein it was that the 
essence of inspiration lay. We find in the record of the 
experience of the prophets that sometimes impressions 
are made upon the senses, visible and audible impres- 
sions ; sometimes on the imagination, as in a dream 
or vision ; but that which presented itself merely to the 
senses could not be the essential part of the revelation. 
An impression being made upon the senses, or upon the 
imagination, could not of itself even indicate from what 
quarter it had come. This I would earnestly call on you 
to consider with yourselves, and to see whether you are 
not disposed to admit that nothing in^ the mere brilliancy 
flashed upon the eye, nothing in the mere awfulness of 
tones addressing themselves to the ear, nothing in the 
splendour of the vision or dream, would authorize a man 
to come to his countrymen, for example, and to set his 
face like a wall of brass against them, and to say, " Thus 
saith the Lord." There is a deeper testimony of God 
than that which addresses itself to any of these inferior 
faculties. It is to the spirit of man that God, as a Spirit, 
can manifest Himself Take away that which addresses, 
itself to tiie inferior faculties, and take away the supe- 
riority on the other hand in the measure of the mani- 
festation itself, and you leave a spiritual address to a 
spiritual organ in man. You leave that which is essen- 
tial to the presence of the Spirit of God. with the: 
members of His Church in all ages. I therefore say,, 
if in respect of the word inspired you mean to ask 
me, "Are we to be inspired in what is called a preter- 
natural sense? Are we to have the witness of the 
Spirit of God that that which comes before our eyes^ 
or that which informs our minds of some new proposi- 
tion of Divine Truth, or that which haunts us in a vision 
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or a dream, proceeds from Himself and no other?" 
I say, No ; it is not for this I am contending, for this 
was never the essence of the matter, this was never 
the essence of God's communication of Himself to the 
soul of man. But I believe that nothing less. is meant 
than appears to be meant when the Scriptures tell us 
that it is that Spirit which is Truth, and which is the 
Spirit of God, that witnessed with our spirits ; and I 
believe, therefore, that the whole objection of the un- 
tenableness of experience, or (if you choose to word it 
otherwise) the untenableness of a direct testimony from 
the original authority in regard to things spiritual, must 
entirely fall away. 

One other consideration in regard to this matter of 
belief upon authority, or implicit belief, which is (it 
appears to me) the grand central point of the system 
with which we have now to do ; and in this case, as in 
the former, I am disposed to go a great length with those 
who use the argument. It has been said, " With all this 
contention for the right of private judgment, how many 
are there that really exercise private judgment } " ^' While 
the Catholic Churdi is opposed because it does not 
sufficiently allow the right of private judgment, where is 
it that it is allowed 1 " It may be asked, " Is it found 
universally among Dissenters (for example), or among 
members of the Church of Scotland } Is it found univer- 
sally that all individuals have made up their minds for 
themselves, have considered the weight of the reasons 
for one side and for the other for themselves, and that 
each individual who believes the doctrine of his church 
believes it on as full and spiritual ground for his belief 
as those (for example) who drew up the Westminster 
Confession, or as those who before had founded and 
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established the style of thought which characterizes the 
Calvinistic Churches ? " 

Now, to a great extent I go along with this. What 
puzzles me, I confess, is the confounding the idea of the 
personal conviction of private judgment on the one hantl, 
and an analysis on the other of the reasons for my con- 
clusion. I know not who identifies, but I do not identify, 
the reason of a personal conviction, which is my own and 
no other's, with the capacity of taking it to pieces, and 
of putting before the understanding of other men, or 
even before my own, the various constituent grounds of 
that conviction. 

Then it will be said, " All are biassed more or less." 
"The Dissenter is likely to have his Pope as well as 
the Roman Catholic." " It is quite as possible for the 
multitude, or the supposed opinion of the multitude, to 
determine the condition of the mind of a man as it is for 
an individual man, whether seated at Rome or anywhere 
else." Let us see how far this is true, and how far this 
is right ; it is true to a greater extent than it is right I 
am quite ready to admit, but to a certain extent it is 
quite right. 

That which comes with the best moral associations 
from its beneficial results, perhaps through ages, from 
the character of its advocates, nay, even from their rela- 
tion to myself, will have the strongest moral presumption 
in its favour, and, in the absence of direct evidence, not 
only will be received by me as truth, but ought to be so 
received. I have for it self-evidence, so far as it goes : 
evidence which appeals directly to my moral being, 
whilst the question at issue is essentially a moral ques- 
tion. The system thus presented seems, at this stage, 
one and indivisible. Thus far I have been unconsciously 
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determined by moral considerations, and the moral 
result, it is most probable, has been good. But the 
system is not really an indivisible whole. It has parts 
which are mere questions of fact, or of thought com- 
patible or incompatible with thought already accepted, 
perhaps elsewhere in the very system itself, as funda- 
mental truth. I am now forced on the ground of reason. 
To believe contradiction is simply impossible. I believe, in 
fact, one of the alternatives, or neither. And seeming 
contradictions the system now presents : contradictions 
with itself, or with truth otherwise ascertained. I am 
forced beyond the wholesome and needful preparatory 
stage of implicit belief in my teachers. I must know 
for myself, or know that I do not know. With my own 
eyes must I see, or I see not. How contemptible, I may 
be told, to set your way of seeing, in competition with 
Fathers, Councils, the Church, the very word and spirit 
of God ! Nay, what is the word of the Spirit of God is 
now the very point at issue : and not one of the data for 
its decision. Fathers, Councils, and the Church, can 
enlighten me only so far as they can enable mine own 
eyes to see. They are bad eyes it may be, but they are 
what I have. Is there so much as a meaning in saying, 
** Do not use those poor bleared eyes of yours : trust to 
the sun, trust to the holy light of heaven." Alas ! with 
what trust } My trust is that it may make me see with 
those poor, imperfect eyes. You say the light is good, 
so good, that, in its presence, eyes are humbly to be 
closed. 

And then what am I the better, if, because I am afraid 
of trusting what is called my private judgment, I make 
a rule to myself of that which is presented to me as the 
faith of a body of men. My real belief in that case 
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will be made up of these two elements : on the one 
hand a negative belief, that is, a not contradicting certain 
things, not allowing the contrary of them to enter my 
mind, and all the rest will be truly and properly a pri- 
vate judgment, a conviction grounded on that which I 
regard as sufficient evidence. 

But the true cause, working (and by no means inex- 
cusably) in the minds of many of those who desire to 
have an authoritative external testimony to decide our 
doubts, and to carry out our knowledge in the direction 
of things spiritual or religious, is a scepticism in regard 
to the power of the Truth itself. It is asked, " If you 
have your private judgment, and another has another, 
who is to decide between you? what safety is there 
against endless contentions, endless doubts ? " Who is 
to judge between us ? I say, the Truth itself is to judge 
between us. There is a standard displayed, according 
to the testimony of the Scriptures, which all the upright 
in heart are to follow after ; there is a witnessing of the 
Truth (according to the words of the Lord Jesus), which 
all who are of the Truth are to receive ; there is, there- 
fore, a harmony between that Truth which God would 
liave us to possess, and the mind of man as God has con- 
stituted it. Who is to judge between us ? The spiritual 
man is to judge ; " He that is spiritual," say the Scrip- 
tures, " judgeth all things, while He Himself is judged of 
no man." Who is to judge between us ^ GOD is to 
judge between us ; the God of creation, the God of pro- 
vidence, the God of the spirit, the God of the final issue 
of all man's opinions and of all man's actings. These 
are realities ; and it is the doubt whether this Truth, 
this spiritual conviction, God the Judge, be a reality or 
no, that leads men so anxiously to seek after some 
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decisive merely external testimony. These are realities ; 
and woe to us, if to us they be not substantial realities ! 
And well is it with those who will perseveringly recognise 
them as such. Through many discomfitures, through 
many disappointments, through many disagreements 
with those with whom they might most hope to agree, 
will God's Truth, as a substance that will not for ever 
elude our grasp, be followed after by such as these. 

On this matter of implicit faith, considered in itself, I 
have concluded what I had to say. I have spoken rather 
with the hope of suggesting thought on your own parts, 
and of giving what appeared to me a wholesome practical 
direction to the minds of those who may be disposed to 
listen to me, than with any attempt to g^ve a full dis- 
cussion to a subject of great complexity, and presenting 
many intellectual difficulties. But I used a word, which 
no man ought to use lightly, in characterising the attrac- 
tions of this system ; and I am bound to assign some 
reason for the employment of so harsh a word as idolatry . 
Nay, the consideration of what idolatry may be, and of 
what are its prevailing modes of action, is a very essen- 
tial part of the consideration of the subject immediately 
before us. 

I conceive that the person or the body of men who 
expect that believing according to their testimony is to 
be available for any spiritual good to the minds of 
others, beyond the degree in which the minds of others 
are themselves brought in contact with the spiritual truth 
intended to be testified by such persons or such a body 
of men, are in fact putting themselves in the place of 
idols. And we have to consider what an idol is, and 
what an idol has been in all ages of the world, in order 
to arrive at a true estimate of this assertion. 
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'* Apart from bringing the minds of those whom they 
profess to instruct in contact with that spiritual trutiii 
which their words or ordinances undertake to set forth," 
By that which is spiritual is now meant that which ad- 
dresses itself to the spirit of man — that which acts upon 
man through his spirit The sense in which the kingdom 
of Christ is spiritual, I have formerly considered. 

I believe there is a great mistake in the minds of very 
many, as to what the nature of idolatry was in the 
ancient heathen nations, and among the Jewish people. 
Classical readers are very well aware, that the mere 
material object which was worshipped by the ancients 
was worshipped under the idea of there being some 
spiritual presence or power enshrined in it, having con- 
nected itself with it and conveying the benefit of its 
presence through it ; and they are also well aware, that 
among these nations there was pretty generally diffused 
an acknowledgment of something Divine, in a higher 
sense than those various deities which the idols severally 
represented. The To Theion of Greek writers — The 
Divine of which they spoke, although they hardly liked 
to define it so far as to speak of that Divine essence 
with the vividness which a Hebrew or a Christian asso- 
ciates with the being of God, was still something far 
loftier and more spiritual, I do not say than the image 
of wood or stone, but than even that subordinate deity 
which the image represented, and the presence of whose 
power it was conceived to denote. So true is this, even 
at the present day, that missionaries on the west coast 
of Africa have found one obstacle to the reception of 
Christianity to be this : that whereas they charged the 
natives with worshipping the various fetishes, however 
contemptible, that were presented to their senses, the 
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more instructed portion of them said, "We do not 
believe that these things have any power of themselves ; 
we believe that there is no power but the power of God, 
but we believe that the power of God has associated 
itself, in a special manner, with the particular object of 
our worship ; and what is the use of our changing and 
becoming Christians, since after all it is the power of 
God in which we now trust ? " 

As to the description of what the Scriptures charac- 
terise as idolatry among the Jewish people, we find it 
existing in two stages ; the one leading them to adopt 
ordinances or to set up objects of superstitious trust 
without any Divine authority, and the other leading 
them to make the Divine ordinances themselves objects 
of superstitious trust. The one, I say, led them to set 
up, without any Divine authority, objects of superstitious 
trust. A very memorable instance of this occurs, no 
doubt, to the memory of every one of you, in the case 
of the golden calf. Now, what I would have you to ob- 
serve in regard to that instance, is the express language 
of Aaron and of the Jewish people when that idol was 
set up, and when the feast in its honour was appointed. 
** To-morrow is a feast to Jehovah: these be thy gods, 
O Israel, which have brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt." There was no conscious intention of rejecting 
the worship of God, or of setting up another god as His 
rival. They said, "As for this Moses, the man that 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not 
what has become of him." "We have no pawn or pledge 
of the favourable presence of the Divine Being visible 
to our senses." " Such a pledge we must have, and then 
we shall be content." And God not having left them 
this, by the withdrawal of the presence of him who was 
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His representative in the midst of them, they set up one 
for themselves. Any of you who may not have observed 
the grounds, in the Scripture narrative, on which this 
statement is made, will do well to look at the two verses 
I have adverted to — ^in the one of which it is said ex- 
pressly that the feast of the golden calf was a feast to 
Jehovah, while in the other, in words which are perhaps 
more familiar to the ear of every reader of Scripture, it 
is said of the golden calf itselif, " These be thy gods, O 
Israel, which have brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt." Indeed, if any corroboration were necessary, 
we should find it in the form in which idolatry certainly 
existed among the Aramean tribes, to which the Hebrews 
were related. There was a perfect recognition of the 
reality of the being of Jehovah, and of His supremacy,* 
but there was a desire to have, in the idols worshipped 
" beyond the flood," in the images of which Leah robbed 
her father, the help of what I have already called by » 
the name of pledges of the favourable presence of God. 
Now what is. it in man that induces him to seek after 
such pledges, and even to make them for himself where 
he has no authority } It is that the direct approach to 
Grod is too troublesome ; it is that the contact of the 
spirit with the truth concerning God is too laborious, 
demands too high a flight for him easily to sustain, or 
sustain without such an effort as he would rather spare 
himself. And accordingly, we find, in regard to the 
Jewish people, that not only did they thus establish 
ordinances of their own, without the Divine authority or 
contrary to the Divine command, but they made a use 
precisely analogous of those institutions which they 
had really received from God. But consider that, in 

* Gen. xxxi. 29. 
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both these cases, there must have been a certain faith in 
God. If the use of this golden calf, or whatever else it 
be, is that it is a pledge of the presence of Jehovah, 
how can any man value it according to that use without 
some belief in God, and without some belief in the 
favourable presence of God as a thing necessary or de- 
sirable for man ? And if you were to attempt to con- 
vince a man in this condition of mind, that he is an 
unbeliever, or that he is an idolator, it evidently must 
be by some very different process than by telling him 
that it is not God that he looks to as the ground or 
source of the blessings he expects. I dwell upon this, 
because we continually hear it said, "Oh! you are 
judging uncharitably; it is to God — ^it is not to that 
building, to those ceremonials, to that altar, to that 
bread, to that wine, it is not to that sprinkling or im- 
mersion, it is to God that they are looking." I say, all 
idolatry does in a sense look to God ; and that what we 
need to ascertain is, that it is not after the idolatrous 
method that we are looking for God's blessing. 

I said that the other case of idolatry, as it existed 
among the Jews, was when the ordinance was really of 
the Divine appointment, and when therefore it ought to 
have been used, and used in faith, but when nevertheless 
there was what God characterized as a putting of the 
ordinance itself in God's place. This subject I cannot 
now illustrate at any considerable length ; but there is a 
sort of intermediate case between the two, exceedingly 
striking in its nature, recorded in the eighteenth chapter 
of the second book of Kings. It is there said, concern- 
ing Hezekiah: "He did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord, according to all that David his father 
did ; he removed the high places, and brake the images, 
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and cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made : for unto those days the 
children of Israel did bum incense to it : and he called 
it Nehushtan," a mere piece of brass. I will allow that 
this is not precisely the case of a mere superstitious use 
of a Divine ordinance, for it never had been ordained 
that sacrifice should be offered to this piece of brass ; at 
the same time it is evident, that a certain measure of 
faith in God, if a looking to God simply as the ultimate 
source of the blessing which was superstitiously expected, 
is to be called by the name of faith in God, must have 
existed in the minds of the Israelites before they thought 
of offering sacrifice to the brazen serpent that Moses 
had made. 

But I will pass on to a case in which the ordinance 
itself does not appear to have been externally exceeded 
at all, and still there is idolatry ; there is a rejection of 
the kind of faith which the Jews offered to God in the 
ordinance. In the seventh chapter of the book of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, at the beginning it is said, "The 
Word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, 
Stand in the gate of the Lord's house, and proclaim 
there this Word, and say. Hear the Word of the Lord, 
all ye of Judah, that enter in at these gates to worship 
the Lord. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God ot 
Israel, Amend your ways and your doings, and I will 
cause you to dwell in this place. Trust ye not in lying 
words, saying. The temple of the Lord, The Temple of 
the Lord, The Temple of the Lord, are these." Again, 
in the twelfth verse, "But go ye now unto My place 
which was in Shiloh, where I set My name at the first," 
(God distinctly here acknowledging the authority by 
which His name had been placed as the object of homage 
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at Shiloh,) — " go ye now unto My place which was in 
Shiloh, where I set My name at the first, and see what I 
did to it for the wickedness of My people Israel." Now, 
observe, that the trust of the people of Israel in the 
temple of the Lord is expressly denounced here as a 
lying trust, and yet it was a trust That it was a trust, 
how mightily was it proved in the latter days of the 
desperate history of that people, when the conviction 
that God was just about to appear upon their side 
seemed to strengthen, in proportion to the slaughter, to 
the pestilence, to the failure of every attempt that they 
made against their adversaries, in proportion to the 
strife that was- amongst themselves ! In proportion to 
everything that could render the condition of a people 
evidently desperate, did their trust that God was going 
to display Himself upon their side grow and spread 
among them. Now, in what sense are we entitled to 
say that this people had not a faith in God } The whole 
answer to that question I will not attempt to give you ; 
but this we are surely authorized to say — it was by no 
means in the sense of not looking to God as the ultimate 
source of the blessing, which, for whatever reason, they 
counted upon. 

In regard to the case of the temple, it is acknowledged 
by Jeremiah that they had a trust. Founded on what } 
The fact that God Himself had established that temple 
in the midst of them. Jeremiah does not deny it. 
Was that temple established for a blessing, or not } It 
was established for a blessing. If their faith, then, was 
a lying one, it was not in the sense of trusting in that as 
a blessing, which God had not intended as a blessing. 
In what sense, then, could it be } They considered this 
outward thing as the unconditional pledge of the favour- 
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able presence of God in the midst of them, because of 
which they would need no spiritual aspirations, nor have 
to seek Him by a direct approach of the soul. They 
did not take that temple and its ordinances as the means 
of sach an approach ; they believed that God had con- 
nected Himself with outward things in a manner quite 
independent of their being the channel of address to 
the spirit. 

They believed, I repeat, in a favourable presence of 
God in certain outward things, independent of those 
outward things becoming to them the channel of address 
to their own spirit Now, reasoning of this nature is often 
employed by Christians upon the subject we are now 
considering. It is said. Is not the whole universe of 
God full of symbols i is it not evidently the method of 
God to speak to us by symbols } does He not bless us 
by symbols, even in the created world } Again, are not 
the very characters in which the Scriptures are written, 
in a sense, symbols.^ Are not the materials of which 
the Scripture is made up, to a very great extent, the 
symbols of the natural world, embodying spiritual Truth } 
Yes ; but in every one of these cases they are channels, 
through which does actually come an address to the 
spirit, as the essential and necessary condition of the 
blessing being obtained. The manner in which the out- 
ward object does really convey the spiritual Truth to 
the mind, is in which that object is capable of spiritually 
addressing the mind. To illustrate a proposition, which 
may seem somewhat abstract, but which is a highly 
practical principle: the analogy that is here referred to, 
in favour of a faith in external objects as being intended 
by God to convey spiritual blessing, sends us to look at 
the manner in which external objects do, in certain 
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cases, convey a spiritual blessing. Take, for example, the 
letters of a passage in Scripture : this is an external 
object, and there is a determinate manner in which it 
can be the channel of a spiritual blessing, namely, that 
I see the import of the words, and that that import is 
true, and then it addresses itself to the spirit ; but sup- 
pose that I read those words in a foreign language— or, 
to take a case which is quite as applicable to the ideas 
defended on such grounds, suppose that a blind man 
should say, "There is a blessing in that text, let me 
touch it with my hand that I may have the blessing of 
God" — is this following up the principle that things 
outv/ard may be the channel of spiritual blessings, or 
is this the merest superstition that ever existed among 
idolators? Clearly the latter: and equal superstition 
and the same idolatry exist wherever an object, or a 
person, or an ordinance external, is considered to be to 
me the pledge of a blessing from God of a spiritual 
nature, on any other ground than its being a channel, 
and nothing more than a channel, for the presentment of 
a spiritual object to my own spirit 

But I have referred to the case of the Jewish Church. 
I have been going on the supposition latterly, that the 
ordinances were really the ordinances of God ; and I 
say, if they were as much appointed of God, as the 
serpent when originally appointed to be set up in the 
wilderness, the time might come, when it might be the 
duty of some Hezekiah to grind it to pieces and scatter 
it to the winds, and say. It is a mere piece of brass ; I 
say, if it were as much an ordinance of God as ever was 
the temple at Jerusalem with all its sacrifices, the time 
might come, when God should issue a commission to 
some Titus, that he should level it to the ground, and 
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sow the place where it was with salt, and that because 
of the superstition and the idolatry of those who had 
brought thither their homage. I know that there is some 
idea of an essential distinction in regard to this matter, 
in favour of the Christian Church. It is said, " Do you 
not believe, in regard to that complex of ordinances 
which constitute that Church, that the gates of hell shall 
never prevail against it ? " But what is it, for the gates 
of hell to prevail against the Church ? The gates of 
hell prevailed not against the Jewish Church. Notwith- 
standing the scattering of the nation, with the destruc- 
tion of their temple and an impossibility stamped upon 
all their ordinances, it served its purposes ; in the spiri- 
tual genealogies it kept the place God intended for it ; 
it lasted on, till it handed over those truths, of which it 
had been the depository, to the Christian Church in 
Jerusalem. And in like manner, if the hand of God 
should prevail against your outward ordinances, against 
the external bonds between one man and another, that 
constitute them (as you say) to belong to a certain order; 
I will not go further, and say, if the hand of God should 
prevail against your cathedrals, your dresses, your sur- 
plices, your mitres, and all that external apparatus of 
conveyance, supposing it all to have been of His own 
institution, it would by tio means follow, that heaven or 
hell had prevailed against the Christian Church. That 
purpose which it was intended to serve in the world, that 
which it was intended to convey to the spirits of man, 
God shall still by His own means, by the essential power 
of His own Truth in those that are " of the Truth," 
accomplish. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to close. But, perhaps, I may 
be suffered, before concluding, to throw out one sug- 
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gestion as to an advantage which, I think, the opponents 
of this system have thrown into the hand of its advo- 
cates ; and that advantage refers to the question of a 
national Establishment 

What is the manner in which religion ought to be 
established in a nation, in which the national unity- 
should declare itself in favour of religious Truth, may be 
a very important question. The existing manner in 
which the national unity seeks to declare itself in favour 
of religion might be declared a wrong one ; or, on the 
other hand, that which is thus adopted as the Truth 
might be acknowledged not to be the Truth ; but it 
appears, to me, to be a very untenable ground to take, 
to say that it is not desirable at all that the national 
unity should be brought over to the Truth, as well as 
individual man, or, that if the national unity were 
brought over, there would not result some national 
acknowledgment, some act, at least, declaring its eccle- 
siastical teachers to be established among them. It 
appears, to me, that no Dissenter, having a sincere belief 
in Christianity for himself, can mean to say that it is 
otherwise than desirable that that belief should be uni- 
versal in the nation ; and it seems an inevitable conse- 
quence, that if it were once universal in a nation, it 
•would have in its favour, not only the acts of individuals, 
giving in their adhesion to it, but sdso national acts, 
giving in the adhesion of the national unity. 

It appears, to me, that the advocates of the system I 
have been contending against have acquired an enor- 
mous additional strength, by no means inherent to their ^ 
system, by the facility with which they could prove, that 
a national Christianity, supposing it was a substantial 
and real thing, must be desirable if Christianity be 
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Truth. Granting this, I have read works, in which the 
avowed subject of advocacy is the actually existing 
Establishment, and I have read them in the expectation 
of finding something in them which was to convince me 
that I ought to give my adherence to that existing 
Establishment. In place of this, what have I found ? 
A proof that som£ Establishment ought to be, or a 
proof that som£ Establishment would be, supposing that 
Christianity had adequately rooted itself in a nation. 
Now, of this, I have no manner of doubt whatever. I 
cannot desire Christianity for myself, or for my family, 
without desiring it for the nation ; and supposing that 
wish fulfilled, there must be national acts, indicating 
the presence of it. But from the position of the question 
it has come to pass, that whenever a man has been per- 
suaded that there ought to be a national Establishment, 
he has been prone to take it for granted, that it can 
be no other than that which actually exists. The proof 
of the one is altogether different from the proof of the 
other. On the ground which I have set before you, that 
the organization of society is from God, as much as the 
organization of individual bodies, and that the well- 
being of that organization is dependent as much on a 
conformity to the laws of God, and on a direct acknow- 
ledgment of God as the lawgiver, as is the well-being 
of the individual man, let those who conceive that a 
system sought to be established is not a right system for 
this nation, or for nations, as not being identical with the 
system of God*s Truth, if they must oppose it, oppose 
it for that reason, and not on the ground that there 
ought to be no national recognition of that which must 
either be nationally recognised or nationally gainsaid by 
the acts of the nation. 

K 
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THE 

PRINCIPLE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 

OF NATIONS. 

Lecture III. 

\CffARTISM, 

The subject of the present lecture is a comparison of 
the social system contemplated by Chartism with the 
social scheme and with the spirit of Christianity. 

I am well aware, that there are two obvious courses, 
either of which I might follow with the hope of pleasing 
a numerous body of persons if my voice could reach 
them. If I were to speak of Chartism as a mere per- 
versity of human wickedness, if I were to describe it as 
an avatar of the spirit of revolt against all obedience to 
God or to man, there is a certain portion of society who, 
if these assertions were made with any force of language, 
and backed with any considerable show of reasoning, 
WQuld be gratified with wTiat they heard. And if, on the 
other hand, I were to speak of Chartism as the herald of 
a political millennium, there are those, not a few, in our 
land who would welcome the expression of sympathy 
with themselves.* 

It is, however, to be observed, in order to understand 
the course which I feel it right to adopt, that of the 

♦ 1841. 
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latter I have reason to suppose there are comparatively 
very few among my present audience. If I have to speak 
evil of anything that is dear to a man, I had rather do 
it to him than behind him. And I have also this for the 
satisfaction of my own consciousness in the matter : I 
have had opportunities, on former occasions, of speaking 
of this subject when I had reason to suppose that a large 
proportion of my audience were Chartists ; and on these 
occasions I expressed myself fully and strongly in' regard 
to the preference and encouragement given to dema- 
gogues, to flatterers of the multitude, in regard to violence 
and intimidation, and in regard to the theory of an in- 
defeasible universal right to political power. If Chartism 
is identified with those things, against those things,, and 
against its connexion with them, I have already, on the 
occasions I have referred to, protested as strongly as I 
was able. But, for the reason that I have just mentioned) 
es not appear to me that the present is a fit occasion 

a protest. I believe that I am address- 
ious persons, who take an interest in 
M§i^^i'^ Meal theories and systems chiefly for the sake of 
. .^^&^: A" bearing upon religion, or of the bearing of religion 
a^^Sn them ; and it is, therefore, from altogether a different 
point of view that I am now to contemplate Chartism. 

There is a tendency, very widely prevailing, to seek for 
an increase of the direct influence of the more numerous 
and poorer classes of society on the acts of nations as 
such. There is a spirit which contemplates with satisfac- 
tion the prospect of the establishment of such a condition 
of things. The subject of our present inquiry is, with 
what countenance Christianity looks upon this spirit and 
tendency. 

If religion has nothing to do with politics^ our whote 
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inquiry is vain. But I have already affirmed and en- 
deavoured to prove to you, in the first of these lectures, 
that religion has much to do with politics. And in the 
second of these lectures we have had the specimen of a 
system whose influence upon politics would be very 
powerful and direct, although we did not in any detail 
trace out that influence. I thought it almost unnecessary 
to show you how -the system of implicit faith in the 
Church naturally passes into the system of implicit, 
passive, unresisting obedience to every authority in the 
State ; and how, again, the system which has consecrated 
one particular form of authority — I mean monarchy — 
and represented it as a peculiarly direct vicegerency of 
God, leads to a feeling on the part of the subject, on the 
one hand, that he ought not at all to desire to share in 
authority, and to a feeling on the part of the monarch, 
on the other, that religious duty itself forbids him to part 
with any portion of his authority to his people. I did 
not dwell upon those tendencies of the system I have 
just adverted to, whether taking the name of Laudism or 
any other, because they appear to me to be exceedingly 
obvious. The political influence of that system does, 
indeed, branch out into two different streams : in the one 
case, it very strongly identifies itself with monarchy, and 
identifies monarchy with the cause of God ; in the other, 
the ascetic form of it, it leads men to consider the 
political affairs of the present life as beneath the notice 
of the Christian — beneath, at least, any strong interest in 
them ; as things which he is to regard merely as a por- 
tion of the circumstances which Providence has appointed 
for him, and over which he is to seek no sort of control. 
^ But it is quite evident to you, I doubt not, that the prac- 
tical result of these two different ways of implicitly 
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recognising authority is substantially the same ; that in 
either, the passive, unsympathising indeed, but at the 
same time unresisting subjects, would feel that their 
duty to God was summed up in allowing the authority 
to take its own uncontrolled course. 

In that instance, then, we see that religion has to do 
with politics. I know not with what religion has nothing 
to do. I know that the greater any subject of human 
thought is, the more intimately it concerns the well-being 
of men, the more religion has to do with it. And, indeed, 
I find that in a certain sense the connexion between 
religion and politics is admitted by all — at least, by all 
who admit that religion has any reality. For all are 
agreed that religion has to do with the ends of politics — ' 
with the ends, that is, which a government ought to 
pursue in its acts, or at which a nation ought to aim in 
its constitution : for these ends have a moral good or evil 
in them, and for the degree of moral good or evil (so far 
as it is chosen by governors or legislatures) there can be 
no doubt that they are responsible to God, and, if they 
acknowledge a God, must feel themselves so to be. Now, 
to determine precisely where that determination of the 
legitimate ends of political action and forms of govern- 
ment, which is acknowledged to belong to religion, is to 
be separated from that selection of political means merely 
according to their fitness, which belongs altogether to the 
understanding, — this becomes an exceedingly nice pro- 
blem, and one too difficult for us certainly to enter upon 
here, but greatly too difficult to be attempted by those 
who deny generally the connexion between these two 
great objects of human thought 

Certainly, if the time be come that religion can be 
separated from politics, all history assures us that it is 
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a new attempt. As yet it has never been done* And 
the influence which inreligion itself would necessarily 
have upon the political condition of a nation, is only 
another proof how strongly this union is established by 
the Creator. 

I propose, then, to consider Chartism as the type or 
extreme development of a scheme which contemplates 
the increased direct influence of the more numerous and 
poorer classes of society upon the acts of nations. And 
our first inquiry will be, in what relation Christianity 
stands towards this scheme, considered in itself : whether 
it p^enxptorily declares against it. 

And I confess I am very desirous that those who have 
a certain vague prejudice in their minds as if it did so, 
would become clearly conscious of the nature of their 
objection ; that they would take it up as a problem to be 
decided, whether Christianity has in any such express 
manner declared itself against the system in question. 
For there is far more likelihood of an association, the 
cause of which one cannot trace in one's own mind, be- 
tween religion on the one hand, and a certain specific 
condition of political society on the other, being allowed 
to lurk there, and to produce very powerful practical 
consequences, than of a clear and distinct proposition 
(as, for example, that the Bible, or the Church, has 
declared against Chartism) being permanently maintained 
in the mind of any reflecting person. 

It is said frequently (and, perhaps, without any great 
effort of thought as to the bearing of what is said), that 
we are '* not to meddle with those who are given to 
change." But, surely, the application of this passage to 
such a subject as that before us is exceedingly vague. 
It might be so interpreted as to prohibit a change of 
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posture, or of the fringe of a garment ; and at the same 
time to permit us the alteration of the spirit, and not of 
the form, of solemn articles solemnly taken. We must 
know what change it is that the Scriptures are regarded 
as declaring against. And we must know, also, how to 
reconcile the immense amount of change that has actually 
taken place under the immediate influence of Christianity 
itself, with the idea that Christianity has thus declared 
itself against change, in a manner. which is assumed to 
include the system now under our consideration. 

Again, it is said we are to respect and obey "the 
powers that be." Yes : the powers that actually are, and 
as they actually are. Now, it is quite evident for one 
thing, that this, rightly understood, will leave us, under 
the countenance of Christianity, whatever scope the 
existing constitution of any country allows us, and this 
for purposes of alteration as well as for any other. No 
one will, for a moment, imagine that I am to pay pre- 
cisely the same kind of submission to the President of 
the United States, for example, or to the Parliament of 
Great Britain, that the Apostle Paul felt himself bound, 
on account of the actually existing condition of things, 
to pay to the Emperor Nero or Tiberias. " The powers 
that be " are not only now represented by different per- 
sons, but they are now actually different powers. It is 
according to the measure of power that the constitution 
anywhere actually vests in any one, that I am to submit 
to him and to respect him. The moment, of course, that 
the permissions of the constitution are transgressed — ^that 
any man seeks change under a Government, in* a way 
not permitted by the Government, while lawfully exer- 
cised and according to the constitution of the country — 
then it might be argued from the injunction that there is 
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disrespect and disobedience against " the powers that be." 
Then, and not till then. 

Thus it must be, unless it be supposed that Chris- 
tianity has firmly united and identified itself with some 
particular form of government. There are those who 
have a vague feeling, rather than a clear and determinate 
opinion, that the Scriptures have, somehow or other, 
declared in favour of one form of government rather 
than any other. Of such latent prejudices it is hardest 
to divest ourselves. Some such argument as this has 
frequently been used ; and although it be not of a pre- 
cisely logical nature, I am not the more disposed to 
despise it on that account. " Christianity is in itself a 
monarchical system, and it is more natural that, under 
the influence of Christianity, a monarchical system of 
civil government should prevail than any other ; and the 
monarchy of Christianity is acknowledged to be absolute ; 
and therefore, by the same analogy, an absolute monarchy, 
or the nearest approach to it which the condition of 
modern times may allow, is the most Christian form of 
things.'* 

This appears to me to be rather a dangerous two- 
edged sort of argument for those who use it. It is very 
singular how they actually do turn those two edges 
against their adversaries in two different directions. For 
you will hear them contending with the Romanist, for 
example, " There ought not to be a visible head of the 
Church." Why } — Because there is an invisible Head 
of the Church, and the visible head of the Church is 
regarded as usurping His place. And then they turn 
round upon the Republican, and say, " There ought to 
be a visible head of the State." Why f — Because the 
Church has an invisible Head ; because the Church is a 
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monarchy, and that monarchy absolute. It seems to me 
that either of these arguments is as good in the one case 
as in the other. Undoubtedly, if called to say to the 
Papist that there ought to be no visible head of the 
Church because there is an invisible one, I am bound in 
consistency to say to the Republican, that there ought 
not to be a visible head of the State because there is an 
invisible one ; or if I am bound to maintain to the 
Republican, that there ought to be a visible head of the 
State, seeing there is an invisible one, this argument 
would drag me to the admission of the necessity of a 
visible head of the Church, as there is in the Papacy. 
The fact is, that this is too fanciful a ground on which to 
place the matter ; and, after all, it would be rather an 
inference from the spirit of the Scriptures than a direct 
application of Scripture authority. 

But we come to a more sober consideration, which has 
weight with many, especially with those who adhere to 
that view of things which we were considering on the 
last evening of our meeting together. Some one may 
say, " No, I cannot venture to affirm that the Scriptures 
have decided in favour of one form of government rather 
than another ; I do not perceive that it is by any means 
a necessary inference, that because there is a single 
invisible Head of the Church there ought therefore in 
the State to be a single visible head with unlimited 
authority ; neither of these things do I maintain ; but 
that the Church, in her wisdom and full of the Holy 
Spirit, has decided this matter, subsequently to the 
scriptural times. One particular form of government has 
thus been consecrated by the Church ; I maintain that 
that consecration cannot be done away, without rebellion 
against the spiritual authority that resides in the Church." 
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The fact that is thus referred to, I believe, yoii will all 
understand to be the adoption of the barbarous nations 
into the system of Christendom, first by the baptism, 
and then by the unction of their monarchs. This was 
certainly an act of the Church ; it took place in the fifth 
century ; and those who have unlimited regard for the 
authority of the Church in the fifth century are perfectly 
consistent in looking upon the matter in the light which 
I have just described. But, if it be admitted that the 
Church then decided without any express command of 
Scripture so to decide, if it be admitted that the Church 
decided in circumstances which the Scriptures had not at 
all contemplated, if it be admitted that the reason why 
the Scriptures did not contemplate those circumstances 
was that such a condition of things had never shown 
itself in the primitive ages at all, then it follows that the 
wisdom of the Church was exhibited in adapting itself to 
the change of circumstances. The Church was justified 
in doing what she did, because circumstances were 
changed ; and the natural inference from this would be, 
that if there should be a change of circumstances equally 
great, it would be equally in the power of the Church, 
because it would be equally within the sphere of the 
manifold wisdom of Christianity, to adapt itself to these 
new circumstances, and to give a similar consecration to 
whatever form of civil society should be best suited to 
them. To allow this would be to reject the principle of 
" finality " in the decisions of the Church. 

Perhaps a more minute contemplation of the very 
circumstances to which I refer may give greater light to 
the argument. You are aware that in Gaul, for example, 
and in many other countries that had been under the 
Roman dominion, a large proportion of the society either 
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belonged to the Roman people, or had partaken in 
Roman civilization, and become not only a part of the 
empire, but to all intents and purposes a part of that 
society which had constituted itself in the empire. Now, 
at the time of the irruption of the Barbarians, these 
Romanised Gauls (to confine ourselves for the present to 
the case of France) were Catholics ; they were in con- 
nexion, that is, with the See of Rome. When the country 
was invaded by the Franks, who were neither Catholics, 
nor (like some who had already taken possession of a 
part of the country) Arians, or heretics, so gladly did the 
representatives of the Church in France embrace the 
prospect of a Pagan invasion, to deliver them from Arian 
and heretical sovereigns and oppressors, that it is left on 
record that one of the bishops, and one of the most 
influential of them, said to Clovis, who at that time was 
the Pagan king of the Franks, " When you fight, it is 
we that conquer." In these circumstances, Clovis was 
persuaded to become a Christian ; and the bishops used 
the whole authority, which Clovis previously possessed ; 
that is to say, whatever the influence of Clovis could 
do in making his subjects to be baptized from whatever 
inducement, and to profess themselves members of the 
Christian Church, that influence the Church, the bishops, 
sanctioned his using ; and his baptism was regarded as 
in truth virtually the baptism of his people. I mention 
the case of Clovis at this moment, because unction 
appears to have been first used, at least in any very pro- 
minent or decisive case, at the time of his reception as 
a king into the Christian Church. . Now, I would have 
you to observe, the unction in the case of Clovis was, 
avowedly, simply the unction that accompanies baptism ; 
it was bestowed upon him merely as a Christian man, 
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indicative of the universal kingship and priesthood that 
belong to every Christian man. But not long after, at 
least at the time that the line of Clovis was set aside by 
the Pope, and the line of Pepin and of Charlemagne 
substituted in the place of it, the unction was avowedly 
put on a new footing ; it was done to anoint a nation in 
the person of their king ; it was done to give the solemn 
consecration of the Church to royalty itself, and, conse- 
crating royalty and the person of the king as the repre- 
sentative of the whole nation, to bestow upon him (as it 
were) the symbol of a national Christianity. In this 
way a nation was taken in, by the single act of taking in 
its king. And in order to do this, the Church established 
a union between the nation and the king, not previously 
contemplated in that relation. 

What I have attempted by the rapid view which I 
have taken of this argument, is this: — I have already 
admitted, that there were many inducements to do this, 
on the part of the Church, concerning which I am far 
from saying that they were wrong ; so far from it, that I 
am even willing to suppose for the present that this 
was altogether right. There are motives, which we can 
imagine to have been at work, which we cannot look 
upon otherwise than with respect. And those with 
whom we are for the present reasoning, say---" See how 
wisely the Church has done ; see what a beautiful 
system of things she has established ; admire this re- 
cognition of the vital unity of a state ; this recognition 
of the representative character of a king ; this conse- 
cration of all the lawful influence of a king over his 
people, for the purposes of the Christian Church." Well, 
suppose we have done so ; suppose we have recognised 
fully the wisdom of the Church in this act, as truly the 
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wisdom that " cometh from above ;" we have to go back 
and compare it with anything that the apostles ever 
witnessed — ^with any case in which the apostles had ever 
an opportunity of acting. No nations, so far as we know, 
had ever come to them, represented in the person of 
their king ; the spread of Christianity in their hands was 
among individuals ; it was by taking possession of in- 
dividual hearts that it diffused itself throughout a popu- 
lation. Are we to say that this is the only right way ? 
I do not say that it is so ; I only say, that this was the 
only condition in which they had yet been called upon 
to act. The Church in the fifth century was called upon 
to act in a different condition of things ; and if we are 
to look upon their actings with the respect inculcated 
upon us, we are to see that the spirit of Christianity in 
their case avowed itself pliable to circumstances, and 
that (as I have already remarked) the fair inference from 
their conduct would be, that wherever circumstances 
equally new shall arise, wherever there shall be an equal 
advantage in giving the consecration of the Church and of 
Christianity to another form of civil society, it is equally 
competent for the Church so to do — it is equally likely 
that the Spirit of God should sanction such a procedure. 

I do not say that this awful identification of the cause 
of God and the cause of monarchy was in the power of 
the Church to bestow. But supposing it to have been 
in the power of the Church to bestow it, it seems alike 
in the power of the Church, on a call equally strong, to 
give the same sanction to any form of society, where the 
wants of the age shall demand it. 

It is said, that God has instituted the distinction of 
ranks, and that there is a rebellion against the providence 
of God in attempting to obliterate it. I suspect this is 
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one of the arguments which owes its force a good deal 
to the vagueness in the form of expression, and to a 
vagueness arising from listlessness in the minds of those 
who accept it. That God, as the God of providence, is 
to be regarded in any age as having constituted in a 
certain sense society into the form which it then occu- 
pies, I am very far from denying ; but if you say that 
God has instituted the distinctions of ranks, I ask what 
ranks, and what distinctions between them. Do you 
mean a distinction of ranks, precisely such as those 
which exist in Great Britain in the year 1841 .? or a 
distinction of ranks, such as subsisted under the empire 
in the days of the Apostle Paul ? or a distinction of ranks, 
such as subsisted in the age of feudalism } The Church 
has sanctioned, at least to a very great extent, the 
mighty changes which have elapsed between the re- 
motest of these periods and that in which we now live. 
The Church has become one of the prime agents in all 
those changes. If you ask me the principal cause why 
the distinction of ranks is different in London at this 
day from what it was in Rome in the first century, or 
from what it was in the ages of feudalism, I answer, 
because of the influence of the spirit of Christianity on the 
one hand, and because of the direct influence of an ex- 
ternal ecclesiastical system on the other hand. And if this 
be truly so, I really entreat those who are in the habit of 
relying upon this argument, to endeavour to give a more 
definite form in their minds to that idea of the distinction 
of ranks which they suppose God to have immutably 
established. I would not use the argument, that if it 
were intended to be immutable, the intention has not 
been fulfilled ; but I ask, on what principle we are to 
justify Christianity and the Church, as making such 
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enormous changes in the relations subsisting between 
different ranks of society, and at the same time represent 
Christianity and the Church as protesting absolutely 
against any further change ? 

Have I made too strong an assertion when I have 
' said that the relation between the ranks of society has 
been more affected by Christianity and by the Church 
than by any other cause whatever ? I am not conscious 
of having done so. I am absolutely certain of the 
immense extent, at all events, of the changes effected 
by these causes. The slavery of the Roman times has 
disappeared ; the slavery of the feudal times has dis- 
appeared. When you and I contemplate the spirit of 
Christianity, we feel why those forms of slavery should 
have given way before its influence ; and when we read 
the history of successive ages, we see the fact to have 
been, that it was by a direct interposition of the influence 
of the Church that this particular portion of the forms 
of society was modified. But it perhaps comes nearer 
home — ^the case seems to be more analogous to that 
now in question — ^when we look at the operation of the 
spirit and of the institutions of Christianity on the feudal 
system, and on the modificiation which has thus passed 
in the relation to one another of the different ranks of 
society. 

Perhaps one might say that I have undervalued the 
influence of education in speaking of these changes. But 
the influence of education in the times I refer to was 
the influence of the Church. There was no education 
but the education the Church could give. Education was 
altogether virtually directed to ecclesiastical purposes ; 
the others to a limited extent partook in those ad- 
vantages, which were intended for the ecclesiastical pro- 
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fession. The spirit of Christianity led to this being 
done, very often without any cost, at all on the part of 
those who were instructed, and with a feeling that all 
were equally entitled to education who might be disposed 
to avail themselves of it Now, observe the changes 
which from this single circumstance took place. Observe 
how, in the first instance, it came to pass, that Churchmen 
became the men of the highest offices — ^the most trusted 
with the secrets of State. Observe how, in connexion 
with this, men rose from the very lowest ranks to occupy 
the highest places, — I do not mean in the ecclesiastical 
system merely, but I mean even in civil society. Observe 
how that influence which was first felt in favour of the 
ecclesiastics themselves, came to be diffused over all 
those who had partaken in their education. Observe 
how the great Universities, which were originally in- 
tended for ecclesiastical education, originally therefore 
strictly a portion of the system of the Church, came to 
exercise an influence, which completely overturned the 
feudal relations of the various ranks of society one to 
another. When we speak now of merchants, when we 
speak of the professions of law and of medicine as well 
as of theology — ^when we look at the high* influence in 
political affairs which is now attainable by intellectual 
force, connected with such an education as Christianity 
and the Church have introduced — ^we are perhaps too 
little apt to think, that it was the Christianity of the 
neglected middle ages that substituted all this new 
state of things, in place of the monotony of the king, 
the barons, the yeomen, the serfs, and of the organization 
of the Roman or the German municipalities, where they 
formed the commencement of the free towns of modem 
Europe. 
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But the truth is, we may go much deeper to see the 
mfluence of Christianity, in altering the relation between 
the various ranks of society. As I suggested on a former 
occasion, the true part of the modern feeling of demo- 
cracy originated with Christianity. The value for man 
as man sprang up in Europe, with the belief that God 
had bought with the blood of His own Son the slave 
as well as the emperor ; that the slave as well as the 
emperor might be inspired with the Spirit of God ; that 
the slave might hold the highest place in the ecclesias- 
tical society, when the wealthiest and most powerful man 
was fitted only for the lowest. It is beginning to be now 
recognised as a vulgar error to speak at all of the ancient 
republics as having had any part of this spirit in them. 
I do not refer merely to the immense scale on which 
slavery existed both at Athens and Rome ; but I refer 
for the most part to the position of the clients at Rome, 
—free men, many of them men of family, but men without 
anything deserving the name of political influence, — men 
who were never supposed to be entitled to a voice merely 
on the ground that they were men, — men contented to 
swell the train and to give ostentation to the influence 
of some senator, some noble, to whom they attached 
themselves for very bread. The portion of the popula- 
tion of republican Rome who felt themselves as much 
entitled to seek an influence on the measures of the 
nation, as the poorest Briton may do in the present day, 
was exceedingly limited ; it was a very small minority. 
And the change was brought about, in the manner I 
have indicated, by the influence first of the spirit of 
Christianity, and then of its ecclesiastical institutions, 
introducing altogether a new principle in the distribution 
of rank and place. 
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I feel, then, entitled to say, that Christianity has done 
too much in altering the relation of the various ranks of 
society one to another, for us to say now, " Thus far, and 
no farther ; thus far she permits it, but she permits no 
more : " unless, indeed, we are able to find some very 
clear and intelligible principle by which the new case is 
distinguished from all those that have preceded it. 

And to many, I have no doubt, it will appear as if it 
were distinguished by some very broad and obvious dis- 
tinctions. They look at the present poverty and igno- 
rance of a very large proportion of our population ; and 
with a feeling, " Can these dry bones live } " — they ask, 
" Can they ever come as legitimately into the possession 
of social influence as those classes to whom that influence 
has now descended ? " 

I would ask, what would have been thought by the 
baron of the times of the Conquest, if you had told him . 
that the education, that was rare in his own class, and very 
imperfect in a large proportion of the only then existing 
educated class, was to be diffused down to those classes, 
by whom at the present day it is universally possessed } 
I would ask, what he would have thought of it, if you 
could have foretold to him the degree of intelligence with 
which that class of persons would speak of political 
affairs, and the measure in which therefore they would 
be entitled to be listened to } And I feel confident that 
in no degree was the change that has actually taken 
place more plausible in the days to which I refer, than 
the change contemplated by the boldest Chartist, for 
. example, is in the days in which we live.' 

Political power has descended. The descent of political 
power was recognised — I will not say by the great 
Charter, for that was rather a sort of boundary treaty 
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between powers that had previously had an actual exist- 
ence, than the establishment of any new power ; but at 
the time of the Revolution in this country, there was a 
recognition of the descent of political power. Again, at 
the time of the Reform Bill, there was this designed re- 
cognition : I am not going to enter upon the hazardous- 
ground of determining how far there was a just fixing of 
the precise limit to which that power could properly and- 
legitimately descend ; but there was an intended recogni- 
tion of the descent of the qualification for political power. 
And if this principle be admitted, it seems certainly very 
unintelligible that there should be a line drawn, beneath 
which it is assumed that the qualification for a just poli- 
tical influence cannot possibly descend. I trust you will 
not understand me as if I were giving any opinion at all 
on these successive measures ; I am not declaring myself 
for the Reform Bill, or against it ; for the revolution of 
1688, or adverse to it ; I say merely, that in both these 
great measures there was an assumed descent of political 
power, by the descent of the qualification for it, into a 
lower stratum of society than heretofore, and that whether 
that assumption was strictly correct or not, in either case, 
Xhefact of the descent is altogether unquestionable. 

Thus far I have been endeavouring to sift the various 
grounds on which it is assumed that Christianity ex- 
pressly declares against the political scheme to which I 
have referred. But supposing it were admitted that it is 
impossible to prove any such express declaration on the 
part of Christianity, the inquiry might still remain — how 
the spirit of Christianity is affected towards that spirit 
and towards those feelings which contemplate this change 
as desirable. 

Now it is here especially that I feel myself venturing 

L2 
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on hazardous ground. In saying that Christianity (for 
to that, you will observe, I confined myself altogether) 
does not expressly declare against this scheme, I have 
by no means affected to determine that there may not 
be other sufficient reasons against it, but then of a nature 
altogether political, — that is, matter for calculation of the 
adaptation of means to the greatest good of the entire 
community. But now we come to the direct clash and 
collision of the feelings of opposing parties ; and it is far 
less to be hoped that we can steer quite safely between 
them. 

I would observe, before entering at lai^e on this part 
of my subject, that I refer only to that spirit and those 
feelings which are essential to the scheme. I would not 
judge even Popery by the massacre of St Bartholomew's- 
<Jay ; I would not judge Protestantism by the war of the 
peasants of Germany in Luther's time, or by the be- 
haviour of John of Leyden; nor would I judge the 
system of Chartism, or the spirit of all those who con- 
template as desirable the change which that system has 
in view, by the passions which I see excited in particular 
men, nor even by movements which may have in a 
greater measure become identified with the conduct of 
an entire body. The reasons for drawing this distinction 
I may have occasion, before I close, to consider some- 
what more fully ; in the meantime I merely call you to 
observe that the distinction is drawn. 

One reason — a very prevailing one, I believe — for con- 
ceiving that the spirit of those who advocate this change 
must be a bad one is, because it is felt that the change 
itself would be to the prejudice of other classes of society. 
Now in this argument there is supposed an incurable 
contrariety of the interests of one class vrith those of 
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another, an incurable hjostility between the classes them- 
selves, which it is certainly more according to the wishes 
of a right-minded man not to be disposed to believe in. 
If there be such an incurable hostility between the inter- 
ests of the many and of the few, which is to prevail ? If 
there were no other consideration before us than this, 
then let the interest of the minority be sacrificed to that 
of the majority. Do not use such a dangerous argu- 
ment; do not suggest that you regard your interests 
and theirs as irreconcilable, to men who are at the same 
time conscious that they constitute the great majority 
of the nation. 

But then, again, these very persons who have this ap- 
prehension that there must be hostility to the interests 
of their class in seeking such a change are the most apt 
to say that the interests of all classes are interwoven, 
that the interests of the poorer and most numerous class 
are exceedingly or altogether dependent on the interests 
of the wealthier, and of those who occupy at present the 
higher stations of society. If that be so, I ask, why 
should we despair of the other and mcwe numerous class 
coming to perceive this 1 Is it altogether impossible that 
they should do so } If it be possible, is it not most de- 
sirable ? And will you treat the spirit of your fellow-man 
as necessarily an evil spirit, because he conceives that this 
is both possible, and, if possible, desirable ? Even if you 
should maintain that they are altogether mistaken as to 
the possibility that the want of leisure must certainly 
ever prevent those classes from understanding compli- 
cated political relations in all their bearings ; it is not 
therefore an inference against the rightness of the spirit 
in which they have acted, although in that matter they 
should fall into mistake. The experiment has been but 
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very imperfectly tried ; how far they are capable of 
being so instructed as to be able to discern the diffi- 
culties of government, and whether they be ^ such as 
to make it better for them to form no opinion on the 
matter at all ; or to discern the connexion between 
their own interests and the interests of the higher classes 
of society, so as to leave the existing relation in its 
present state. 

Is the spirit, that contemplates and desires such a 
condition of things, worse than the spirit that dreads 
and abhors the idea of any invasion of our own supe- 
riority ? that feels, that I should be robbed if another 
man were as intelligent, as influential, and had as much 
of the respect that belongs to intelligence and to influ- 
ence as myself? that feels this especially towards all 
those — not individuals only, but classes — ^whom I have 
been in the habit of regarding, to my own comfort, as 
decidedly my inferiors in these respects ? 

And then revert, for a moment, to the extent of change 
that has already taken place. Surely those who believe 
so great a change as they contemplate, to be still pos- 
sible, are, at least, excusable, considering the former 
incredibility of the actual change. 

The spirit which desires to communicate to others 
that which we most value for ourselves, is that of Him 
who held it more blessed to give than to receive. There 
is something exceedingly incongruous in the prevailing 
feeling, among the most highly educated classes, of the 
value of education, and the reluctance — -I will not im- 
pute motives so far as to call it the grudge — ^with which 
they contemplate the chance of a diffusion of that edu- 
cation in other classes of society.* 

• 1841. 
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Education, considered merely in itself — the knowledge 
of natural things, regarded without a direct reference to 
spiritual instruction — ^has become a great bone of con- 
tention between political parties. It is an avowal that 
to one of those parties you do not belong, if you avow 
that you regard education, of whatever kind, supposing 
it to be instruction in truth, to be so far a boon. I must 
confess, that such an avowal I must make for myself. I 
believe there is no portion of truth whereby a man is 
the more disposed to error. I believe that that which 
has been so often and so confidently repeated, that 
" God is the Author of religion, and man is the author 
of science," is altogether an untruth. In what sense is 
God the Author of religion.? Is He the Author of 
man's interpretations of Scripture, or of man's interpre- 
tations of the facts of his spiritual relations to God ? 
Of neither of these is God the Author. But it is these, 
as actually existing among men, that are called by the 
name of religion. I ask, then, in what sense is God not 
the Author of science } If you say that God is not the 
Author of man's interpretations, including, of course, 
his misconceptions of the physical world, I admit it, as 
freely as that God is not the Author of man's false 
criticisms upon the Bible, or false systems deduced from 
it. But what is science } If you refer to the absurdities 
of men of science, if you speak to me of vortices and 
the like confusion in regard to the system of the mental 
world, and tell me that God is not the Author of these, 
again I admit it ; but, I ask again, what are these but 
man's commentaries and interpretations on that of which 
God is most unquestionably the Author } When I have 
been brought in contact with one truth of the physical 
world, it is not with a human, but with a Divine idea, 
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that I have been brought in contact. Once let it be 
ascertained that it is a reality of which we speak, and 
not a dream or an imagination, and then we have ascer- 
tained that it is not man, but God the Creator, that 
speaiks to the mind of the man that apprehends it. On 
this ground it is that I would put the question of educa- 
tion on the footing of a religious duty. I am not entitled 
to keep from my fellow-men any portion of this revela- 
tion of God, which it is in my power to communicate to 
them. 

As to die influence which education thus contemplated 
is to have on the political mind and feelings of the class 
of society among which we are supposing it to be dif- 
fused, I am thoroughly persuaded that the presumption 
of ignorance is the most intolerant of all presumptions. 
If men have been previously erring in regard to political 
matters, even from overweening conceit, there is no 
better cure for it than to carry them further into what- 
ever department of truth requires investigation. The 
man who has once believed, in spite of his senses, on 
the sufficient grounds of astronomical reasoning that it 
is not the sky that revolves round the earth, but that 
the earth makes a complete circuit, so as to visit the 
various quarters of the sky, will, I venture to say, in all 
his future life be less tenacious of the first rash con- 
clusions of his own uninvestigating mind. 

We have been inquiring into the manner in which 
Christianity looks on the spirit and feelings which,<ibn- 
template these changes as desirable. It holds that if 
they be possible, they are desirable; that is, if it be 
possible that men should move with an intelligent unity 
in political affairs, that they should understand one 
another, understanding as far as is necessary the objects 
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of the great national acts and of the national legislation 
— ^that there should be a lawful way appointed for each 
man's uttering his feelings and contributing his share to 
the general influence — ^then the spirit which desires it is 
not an evil, but a good spirit And the question of its 
possibility, I fear, is very often hastily decided under 
the influence of that which is not a good, but -an evil 
spirit ; of that jealousy which would retain in our own 
bands all the distinction which the existing system of 
society allows us. As to its practicability, that is a 
question altogether foreign to our present subject ; if I 
were competent to offer it, this is not the time or the 
place to do sa 

And now I can conceive an objection to the entire 
manner of viewing the subject which I have adopted re- 
maining in the minds of those who, to a certain extent, 
would not otherwise disagree with the statements made. 
They may say, ** So far as that change which you have 
described is concerned, Christianity has not explicitly 
declared against it; and so far as the spirit you have 
described as seeking this change is concerned, it is not 
directly opposed to the spirit of Christianity. But then " 
(they would say), " you have described an ideal Chartism ; 
the man seeking such a change under those influences, 
and those influences only, to which you have adverted, is 
a man that does not exist Or if there be individuals 
here and there in that condition of mind, it is by no 
means a fair description of the party.** 

I avow that I have described an ideal Chartism, and I 
am not only disposed to acknowledge this, but to defend 
it It is what every man does with his own political 
views. When you listen to a man stating his arguments 
in favour of Conservatism, in favour of absolute mon* 
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archy, in favour of the opinions of the Whig party, you 
hear of nothing but motives that are absolutely pure ; 
he rightly selects reasonings that are fitted to weigh with 
a right-minded man. You do not hear of the party 
passions that mix up with the contention ; you do not 
hear of the selfish interests which the man himself who 
is using the argument may be quite conscious do to a 
great degree weigh with him. He is not unfair in this, 
for these are verily the grounds on which he holds his 
system to be defensible. And again, to a very great 
extent, it is the attraction of the truth and of the good, 
which has brought him so far within the influence of the 
system, that his passions may subsequently be excited, 
and zeal may overstep discretion ; and the feeling of 
being wronged out of anything that appears to him 
absolutely and unquestionably just, may induce him in 
his indignation to cast himself altogether on means of 
violence, and to act altogether under the impulse of self- 
interest. I would do, then, with those with whom I dis- 
agree, as I would desire them to do with me ; or as I 
should myself desire to do in representing the views to 
which I am attached. 

I know not anything more melancholy, or more closely 
connected with our subject of the relations between 
Christianity and politics, than the almost exclusive con- 
duct of party warfare in this country by means of the 
imputation of evil motives. When will the time come 
that the trade of pandering to bad passions in that 
manner will cease to be a profitable trade? When will 
men honestly desire to understand one another so as to 
know what measure of truth there may be in their op- 
posed conceptions, and what measure of right feeling 
there may be in their opposite party zeal } If you hear 
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that a Chartist regards you, as a landlord, with cold- 
blooded cruelty, starving the people for the sake of a 
higher rent — as a manufacturing capitalist, squeezing 
your per-centage out of the blood and sinews of the 
most helpless portion of your fellow-creatures— or, worse 
than either, as a religionist, vending to both the pre- 
tended sanction of Heaven that he may share with both 
in the ease and the profit of the existing constitution of 
things — ^and if your own heart bears you witness that 
he is either misconceiving or misrepresenting, why, then, 
ask yourself if that deceiving distance that is between 
you may not be equally misleading you in your appre- 
hension of the workings of his mind ; whether you may 
not thus be idly imputing to him a preference for mis- 
rule and anarchy, and a readiness to set at defiance all 
fear of God and regard to man, for the sake of the 
cravings of a selfish vanity and need. Selfishness enough 
there is, no doubt, on both sides ; amongst all the mono- 
polies in the world, there is no monopoly of selfishness ; 
but doubtless there are good motives also on both sides. 
Sufficiently so, if it were sufficiently recognised, to esta- 
blish a certain measure of sympathy between you ; and 
a measure of real co-operation, although meanwhile your 
opinions confront one another in the direst contrariety. 

It is not^to be disguised that there are, in the actual 
spirit of the party which represents this system, great 
evils, as, on the opposite side, amongst the Chartists, 
those evils are to be regarded very much as their particular 
form of the general evils of our society at this moment. 
If there be, on the one hand, a faith that " a hian's life 
consisteth in the abundance of the things that he pos- 
sesseth," and a faith in the force of numbers to insure a 
more equal distribution of these sole realities, is there 
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not, on the other, a trust in the majesty of things that 
are, a belief in the limitation of the human mind to 
those particular forms of things which it has already 
constructed ; a faith not in the power of truth to con- 
vince (which were a £aith in the God of truth), but in 
the efficacy of certain means for overawing ignorance 
and stifling the first motions of living thought. What 
we behold on the one side leads us to expect what we 
find on the other. On both sides there is a want of 
hearty recognition that invisibles are realities ; that in- 
visibles can sustain the soul of a man. The spirit of 
the words — 

*' My mind to me a kingdom is," 

has almost died out of our society. The poorer classes 
feel as if happiness were still to be found in goods, 
physical and material, merely. The wealthier classes 
feel it not so much, because they have had experience, 
and their experience has taught them otherwise. 

But is there not a great deal more religion among the 
wealthier and more educated classes in this country than 
there is at least in that portion of the poorer and more 
numerous classes who have appeared as the advocates of 
such a system as we have referred to, of increased popular 
power.? On this I am not called upon to offer any 
opinion ; but surely a great deal that has been called 
religion has shown itself, in practice, among the more 
influential classes, in a manner fitted to produce the 
very results which now alarm them. There was a time 
when all the goods of those who had what is called a 
large stake in society, were understood to be threatened. 
They took the alarm, and bethought themselves that 
religion would be the best support they could have 
against those by whom the alarm was excited ; and this 
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contributed to in this country an outward respect for 
religion. And I will not call it insincere in this sense, 
that the men whom I am describing were consciously 
lying to themselves. Far from it; they had never 
doubted of the truth of Christianity — now they had got 
something to make them care for it ; they had never 
thought it was false — now they had a reason heartily to 
wish it true, though not for its own sake. Do you think 
that the difference between religion for religion's sake, 
and religion for the sake of order and of property, does 
not make itself very speedily realized, especially by 
those against whom you are thus seeking to guard your- 
selves ? 

I do not speak of the present day. I would rather 
not conjecture how far the same religion prevails among 
us now. I speak of a time remote by the distance of 
nearly two generations. But its effects are still left 
among us. And to those who then thus acted could 
our voice now reach — ^to those in whom is the :^ame 
spirit, if such be left among us — ^we would say, God is 
the God of order, but not necessarily pledged to that 
particular form of order, by which your quiet and your 
wealth seem to you to be best secured. He will not be 
taken into your pay; He will not submit to act as a 
preventive police for you. He stands neuter in the 
strife of human selfishness ; " those that honour Him, 
He will honour ;" he is on the side of those that are on 
His side, whose hearts and whose actions are on the side 
of brotherly kindness and truth and holiness. On no 
other terms is His alliance attainable* To seek it on 
any other is hypocrisy and profanation. 

Far be it from me to deny the existence of great and 
characteristic ^vils in that very body who have identified 
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themselves with the system which has formed our main 
topic. This especially, a want of faith in the reality of 
all but that which provides for the bodily life on the one 
hand, and on the other an excessive trust in the influence 
of mere mechanism and new arrangements of society. 
Both of them spring out of that want of faith in general, 
that want of recognition of the reality and sufficiency 
of invisible things which reigns amongst us ; and on 
that ground they are not to be referred to one party ex- 
clusively. The man who cannot attain in the present 
day to a certain measure of physical comfort, whose 
table is not spread in a certain manner, and his dress in 
a certain degree not only of comfort but elegant, feels 
himself degraded. The time was, when men could sub- 
mit to all this, and more, without degradation. They 
ought not to be called to submit to it where it is un- 
necessary; but the highest of all social influences, as 
well as of all individual influences, is that to which I 
have just referred. It saved men in times past from 
feeling that their poverty at all lowered them, or that 
they had lost their most precious possession when they 
had lost the things which minister to the body. In my* 
native land, not more than two generations ago, the 
degree of comfort in food and in the general manner of 
life which is now thought absolutely necessary for a 
labouring man, was rarely attainable ; and at that day 
men felt that they were men. They were not servile, 
they were not light or narrow-minded ; they respected 
themselves — ^they made themselves respected by others. 
And the root of it all was, that they felt that this world 
was not their home, and that the possessions of the 
spirit are even now more sufficing for us than the utmost 
which it is possible the body should enjoy. 
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This is what, not for religious objects merely, but for 
political also, we are most of -all now to aim at Every 
man who loves his country must see it now iii a condition 
in which a larger infusion of this element is the only 
hope for it How is he to bear his part ? Not necessarily 
by talking about it, but by "adding to his own faith 
virtue " — that resolution which will live, which will en- 
able him to live and bear up in growing independence 
of that life that "consisteth in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth," 
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THE 

PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSAL INDULGENCE, 
TO BE SECURED BY A NEW ARRANGE- 
MENT OF SOCIETY. 

Lecture IV. 

SOCIALISM. 

There are three very distinct aspects under which 
Socialism, as one of the striking moral phenomena of 
our times, might be considered. We might speak of it 
as a certain scheme or arrangement of society : we might 
speak of it in reference to a certain object, which it pro- 
poses to effect, for the happiness of man ; or, finally, we 
might speak of it as based upon a certain creed or 
scheme of belief in regard to man*s relations to the 
universe and to the constituent portions of his own 
being. 

Now, it is very evident, that the connexion between 
especially the first and the last of those three aspects of 
the system is exceedingly close. The objects whicH I 
propose to myself, as identical with the happiness of 
man, will necessarily depend on the view that I take of 
the nature with which man is endowed, and of the posi- 
tion in which he is placed. The view taken of those 
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matters is what I have called the creed of Socialism ; 
and on this creed, therefore, the object which it proposes 
must to a great extent be dependent. We could not 
devise a scheme of happiness for one of the inferior 
creatures under the idea that it would suffice also for a 
human being ; because, even in the physical nature of 
the two there are distinctions which require to be taken 
into account, when we propose to make either of them 
happy. And, on the other hand, we cannot devise for 
man, regarded as a creature merely of time and of sense, 
the same scheme of well-being which would be appro- 
priate for him if we regarded him as a portion of a 
spiritual universe, and destined to an eternity. We are, 
therefore, called upon, in order in the smallest degree to 
test the object proposed by the scheme of Socialism, to 
consider its creed. And then, as to the method by 
which that object is to be accomplished, it may either 
be found one essentially connected with the object and 
with the creed — ^in which case it is virtually considered 
when they are considered ; or else it may be found 
sepal-ate from the object and from the creed — and then 
it is not strictly to be regarded as an essential part of 
the system at all. 

Certainly Mr. Owen, in his early works, was not by 
any means backward to give to the creed of the system 
quite as much prominence as I have proposed to do. 
He speaks of great and important discoveries ; and those 
discoveries evidently had reference to certain ideas in 
regard to the necessary influence of circumstances upon 
the formation of the human character — ^to the necessary 
annihilation of the idea of responsibility, in consequence 
of this influence of circumstances — to the absence of all 
sufficient evidence, at least, for the existence of spiritual . 
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beings or of a spiritual world, in reference to which man 
was bound to consider himself So strongly were those 
ideas, at least at the early period of that gentleman's 
career, brought forward, that I may say, in one very im- 
portant respect he is altogether with us — in this respect, 
I mean, that those questions need to be decided ; that 
we need to come to an opinion about them ; and that 
it is only after we do, positively or negatively, that we 
are entitled to form any scheme at all, as an adequate 
means of arriving at human happiness. Just in so far 
as he has thought it necessary to dig those deep founda- 
tions ; just in so far as he has called men's attention 
mainly to those metaphysical convictions of his, or con- 
victions (more properly) relating to the same subject as 
those of metaphysics ; in that proportion he has justified 
the course which I am now about to adopt, namely, in 
considering the creed of the Socialists as its main feature, 
and looking upon its scheme and its object as strictly 
dependent on that. 

I am aware that recently less prominence is given to 
this creed. But a person who^ in advocating a particular 
arrangement of society, or a particular object which he 
regards as identical with the attainment of human happi- 
ness, leaves those deeper considerations out of the ques- 
tion, is not, properly speaking, an Owenist at all. He 
may be called a Socialist, in one sense of the word ; but 
he does not follow his master : unless, indeed, he do it 
in the persuasion that if people be habituated to leave 
those matters out of sight, it will ultimately answer quite 
as well as if they had been habituated to lay down as a 
positive proposition that there is no reality in them — 
that if people be habituated to live as if the gratification 
of their senses were the adequate object of human 
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existence, it does not matter at all whether they have 
done it because they were not sure enough whether there 
was a spirit in man, whether there was a God, whether 
there was an eternity to seek to be regulated at all by 
these considerations ; or whether they have done it be- 
cause they conceive that they have gone and questioned 
the universe round, and heard all her voices, and that 
there is a universal accordance in them that there is no 
God. It matters not at all for the practical result ; and 
if this plan could be successful, it would not matter at 
all in regard to the condition of faith among the people. 

I say, if it could be successful. I do not say it in the 
smallest degree of contempt ; but I have no sort of 
apprehension of its ultimate success. In the spun and. 
woven goods that are the property of the sovereign of 
this realm, there is a thread inwoven which cannot be 
taken out without the destruction of their entire texture ; 
and in the being of man there is inwoven a fibre of 
royal workmanship, nay, out of royal nature, the de- 
struction of which I have no apprehension of, from 
sources infinitely more powerful than the system which 
we are now contemplating. 

There is a disposition, in many quarters, to leave 
out of sight those high questions with which Mr. Owen 
first started, and on which the system first claimed to be 
built ; and there are many means used to justify to the 
feelings of those, with whom the agents of this system 
have to do, the leaving those questions in abeyance. 
One I will advert to, because it will, in an important 
manner, I conceive, justify the choice that I have made 
of the ground for the consideration of this system. It 
is said, " If there be a God, He approves of charity, and 
if, again, the Socialist system be the true one to its entire 
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extent, the practical exercise of charity will also be 
adopted by you, as the reasonable object of your life, 
including your own happiness;" and then it is said, 
" what does it matter, therefore, whether you live under 
the apprehension of the being of a God, or whether 
you do not ? — ^^the practical result is entirely the same." 
But I have already endeavoured to show that the 
practical result cannot be the same, of that charity (if 
it be entitled to the same name in both cases) — ^which 
looks to man as assuredly and principally belonging to 
a spiritual world, and as assuredly looking forward to 
eternity, and that charity which either absolutely denies 
that he is related to either, or feels that it may, without 
any practical injury to him, be habitually left out of 
sight. 

I have adverted to this, because there are a great 
many influences at work in our day, among the most 
important in our moral and spiritual condition, tending 
to leave the high questions of religion, as it were, dor-* 
mant and in abeyance. Not to decide against them ; 
not to say, there is no reality in this view of things ; 
but to say, if there be, it comes to the same thing as if 
there were not. No doubt there are many — I am well 
assured in my own mind, quite the majority — of those 
who feel at this moment a practical attraction towards 
the system we are considering, who have by no means 
adopted its creed in its length and breadth and fixity. 
They have not decided that there is no God ; that there is 
no spirit in man ; that there is no immortality for us ; but 
they say within themselves, " These things come not to 
us with the same kind of evidence as those things that we 
cannot but care about, because we cannot doubt their 
reality. That it is good to eat and drink and be clothed. 
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IS unquestionable ; that it is good to care for the soul 
and for a prospect of futurity, is questionable and doubt- 
ful." And thus they are drawn, as I have said, towards 
that which promises them one kind of well-being, sup- 
posing that they may leave undecided all that points, to 
the other. 

Now, in those various cases — in the case of the ci^ed 
being openly and distinctly avowed — in the case of the 
creed being suppressed, with the feeling that there is- no 
need to urge it, for that without urging it the practical 
result may be attained — and in the case of the creed not 
being positively held at all, but of mere perplexity from 
a want of thought and of conviction on the subject to 
which it relates — in all those cases there is but one con- 
ceivable way of meeting the existing state of mind. 
By whatever means you can prove that the things neg- 
lected or denied are realities : by whatever means you 
can reach that portion of the being of those with whom 
you have to do, in which there is a capacity for feeling 
their reality ; thus, and thus only, can you encounter any 
one out of that variety of cases, which I have been 
attempting to describe to you. 

I, therefore, feel myself, as you will already anticipate, 
justified in, at least, commencing with the consideration 
of the creed of Socialism, out of those three aspects to 
which I referred. 

Now, in dealing with this creed, we encounter a very 
peculiar difficulty. If I have to reason with a disciple 
of Spinoza, for example — one holding the profound 
metaphysical pantheism of that very subtle and far-reach- 
ing thinker — it is quite possible that he may object to 
my arguments at every step ; but he will never object 
to them on the ground that they require too great a 
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stretch of speculation, that they carry him too far away 
from the region of mere sense and daily obviousness of 
conviction. On the contrary, his own views are already 
familiarized to all this : he is walking only in home 
regions, when he is inquiring into the greatest depths of 
human being and of the relations of man. But in taking 
up the question of Socialism, with those who entertain 
its creed, you find yourself altogether differently situated. 
They say, ** Our conclusions are come to, upon very 
obvious considerations ; we trtist to our senses, we trust 
to daily experience, we trust to the mode of thinking 
±hat rises naturally within a man, and will be quite suffi- 
cient for him, if he only lops off all the excrescences of 
speculation and reflection." And this comes in a two- 
fold manner; is connected, that is, with two causes in 
.their mode of thinking. One is a notion about religion ; 
and the other, a notion about the nature of evidence. 

The notion about religion, to which I advert, is one by 
no means confined to Socialists ; it is a great practical 
object to deal with, if we were able to deal with it rightly. 
It is very generally assumed, that if there be a true 
religion, it must be something exceedingly plain and 
obvious ; and you hear the question asked, as if there 
were something very triumphant in the reasoning — 
*^ What ! is an eternity at stake, is a soul to be lost or 
saved, are we to believe that this is to be done by 
the appointment of a God, and are we to believe it must 
not be by some very easy and simple process, that all 
this dreadful evil may be avoided, and all this great 
good may be attained } " In short, ** If God has made 
it possible for man to discover religious truth. He must 
have written it as with a sunbeam, it must be discover* 
able at a glance." Now, I do not hesitate to say, that if 
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this IS a mere assumption, it is one of the most unautho- 
rised assumptions of which I have any knowledge ; and 
that if it be grounded on any reasoning, the reasoning 
which is to justify it remains unknown to me. It is one of 
the most unauthorised assumptions of which I have any 
knowledge. Is any one here prepared to stand up and 
say, that he has found through his life long, that what 
was best worth seeking was most easily found ? Has he 
found, that those things which his mind could agonise 
about — ^the loss of which he felt to be most terrible — 
the attainment of which was most desirable to him — 
were the things that required the least of a struggle, in 
order to their possession ? That a man should labour 
for daily bread, that a man should labour for a well- 
ordered mind, that a man should labour for such an 
educ^ition of his family as shall make them a blessing to 
him, that a man should labour for truth, that wherever a 
strong motive exists the strength of the motive should 
be trusted to carry us through pain and difficulty — » 
that seems to me the universal experience of man. And 
are we, then, to assume, may man sluggishly conclude 
as a matter not even requiring argument, that that which 
is most necessary, that which is most fearful to lose and 
most desirable to attain, would (as it were) have been 
thrust into his hand or into his mouth, if it had been 
intended that he should attain it at all } My conviction 
is all the contrary. Believing that religious truth, a true 
faith on that very subject on which the creed of Socialists 
has given a determination, is the moft valuable of all 
our possessions ; we must believe that the motives to 
pursue it are the strongest that can actuate a man ; and 
for that reason, according to all analogy, believe that the 
Creator expects us to be ready to undergo more pain 
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and more trouble in this pursuit, than in any other which 
He has set before us. 

I refer to this, because I cannot help thinking, that 
even among religious persons, the notion which I have 
just been speaking of has considerable influence ; and 
that there are schemes of religion, extremely opposite in 
all appearance to Socialism, which have been embraced 
under precisely the same influences. There is a way of 
talking about the kingdom of heaven being intended for 
those who have the spirits of little children, that would 
seem to imply that the kingdom of heaven was intended 
for, and was meant to encourage that stupidity which is 
most commonly associated with all the elements of cha- 
racter, contrary to the docility and the openness and the 
candour of a child. It seems to be thought that God 
was bound to save us all trouble in regard to this object, 
while He has imposed so much on us in regard to those 
which are exceedingly inferior ; and often under such 
expressions as " the simple Gospel," and ** confining our- 
selves to the simplicity of the Gospel," there lurks 
exactly the same sceptical notion of what is really the 
nature of a revelation, to which I have just adverted, 
and against which I would enter my strongest protest 

And while I mention this, it leads me to say, that I 
am by no means at present undertaking to consider 
Socialism, as I would endeavour to argue with a Socialist. 
I am speaking of Socialism as one of the great moral 
and intellectual appearances of the times, to those 
who, I conceive, * (far the larger part of them) have 
already in their own minds perfectly decided against its 
truth ; and I desire to call their attention to the sources 
of conviction and of strength against the influences 
which they already regard as evil, although (it may be) 
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without sufScient clearness and strength of perception of 
the opposite good. • 

There is, then, a notion about religion, which imposes 
a difficulty in reasoning upon this subject, because it 
implies that we should be bound to confine ourselves to 
the most obvious, and what are called the plainest con- 
siderations; that notion I have already rejected, and I 
can in sincerity do no otherwise. There is another 
notion about proof, which has precisely the same effect 
It is said: Anything is sufficiently proved, which you 
can bring to a man's senses. What you cannot bring 
to a man's senses, you are not entitled to say that you 
have proved at all. Therefore, as a preliminary, at the 
very outset of the investigation, we are required to 
act in a manner which implies that we have already 
decided the whole question. We are required to stake 
the whole point upon an issue, the granting of which is 
to yield up all for which we are contending. But till we 
soberly believe that all truth does come within the 
range of sense, that all without the range of sense is an 
abysmal vacuity for man, we are not bound to argue in 
this manner. And to demand, therefore, that we shall 
make evident within the range of the senses what we 
ourselves affirm not to be within the range of our senses, 
would be as if a person were to say, " You tell me of the 
beauties of that melody or of that picture, and I am 
quite willing to believe you, but only upon a single con- 
dition, namely, that you will bring them within the reach 
of my smell or my touch." We admit the existence of 
such faculties in man ; we admit they have their proper 
sphere ; but this is not their proper sphere ; and to deny 
that anything lies beyond their proper sphere, is to give 
up all for which we are contending. 
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I do by no means consider the questions to which the 
creed of Socialism leads us, as limited in their usefulness, 
in the present day, to Socialists. Very far from it. A man 
may utterly reject that scheme, and may even hold it in 
abhorrence, without this affording any evidence that he 
is in solid possession of that truth, which is its opposite. 
When new forms of error arise, they are intended to give 
us, not only new sights of truth, but a new sense of her 
stability. In proportion as the mine that is opened 
against her reaches deeper, the opportunity is afforded 
us of seeing how deeply her foundations are laid. And 
it is an opportuility not to be neglected. Not only is it 
true, as I have said, that there is new evidence of the 
stability of truth, and that there are new views of it 
afforded ; but there is a new development of truth itself. 
This is far too extensive a question for us now to enter 
upon. It would be interesting to trace it in the whole 
history of philosophy, and in the whole history of the 
Church. Whenever a principle of truth has been attacked 
in a new manner, it seems as if the very axe that smote 
it had led it to shed forth new branches, new blossoms, 
and fruit. The doctrine of the Trinity was, not the same 
thing in the first centuries of the Church, that it became 
in the days of Athanasius ; the doctrine of the atonement 
was not the same thing in the first ages of the Church, 
that it became in the days of Luther. The vital principle 
had been g^en from the first ; but that vital principle, 
according as room was afforded it, or as it was shaken 
with the blast, or as there were new infusions into the 
sbil, put forth new proofs of its vitality. 

And it is on this account that it seems useful to take 

. up all these various forms of error. It is not merely that 

we try to feel our superiority over other men, in the 
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consciousness that we have reasoned better than they ; 
it is that we should inquire, From what quarter now does 
this particular shock against the edifice of the Truth 
approach us ? what is its authority and its strength ? and 
what new evidence of the sufficiency of Truth do we 
acquire by means of that attempt ? 

It follows that with reference to the object of this dis- 
course, that is, to the essential nature of Socialism itself, 
it is best that we should first and mainly occupy our- 
selves with its creed. And this creed I have sought to 
study in its sources. I have made myself in some degree 
acquainted with the writings of Mr. Owen — in a slighter 
degree with those of his followers — and to some con- 
siderable extent with those of Fourrier, who on the 
Continent holds, in a great measure, the corresponding 
place. It is not at all intended to follow these writers 
into their details, but, as announced from the first, to 
take up in the case of each system its central principle, 
and to deal mainly with that. 

The first question suggested to us by the creed of 
Socialism is. What is the amount of what man knows by 
the evidence of his senses } 

A question, I conceive, very frequently misapprehended 
not by Socialists alone. Is there any department of 
thought in which man is safer by confining himself to 
that which is clearly brought before his senses .? I answer 
without hesitation. No. Certainly not the physical 
sciences. A readiness to decide that any given view is 
contrary to the evidence of our senses, has not been 
found a security against error, even in those sciences. 
All of you probably have some notion of the Newtonian 
system of astronomy; of the doctrine concerning the 
earth's yearly revolution round the sun, and daily revo- 
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lution on its own axis. No general truth of science is 
less questioned ; the reasons and conclusions of Newton 
are admitted to be perfectly sensible. But neither Coper- 
nicus nor Kepler could gain general currency for this 
theory. In our day the supposition is made with some 
difficulty, but let us suppose a man with the belief which 
prevailed before Newton's time ; not a scientific objector, 
like Tycho Brahe, but a man whose acquaintance with 
the subject was limited to the testimony of his senses, 
and who held, with Mr. Owen, that this is decisive of the 
question. Imagine that you are attempting to get the 
better of this man's ignorance. You tell him that the 
earth moves daily round the sun ; he says, " I see that 
the sun moves daily round the earth." You tell him 
that the earth undergoes, besides, certain yearly changes 
in her position relatively to the sun ; he says, " I see that 
it is the sun's position which changes." You assure him 
that the ground he stands on moves through space with 
enormous and regular velocity ; his senses tell him that 
it is stationary. As long as you grant the truth of Mr. 
Owen's notions of evidence, I cannot find out how you 
will prevent this man's getting >the better of you. All 
inferential reasoning, all consideration of the unseen 
principles of the changes in question, he is but consistent 
in refusing to regard. A universal Owenism, if men 
could have follo^ved it out, would have shut out from the 
world the Newtonian discoveries. I knew an instance of 
a man, who had had a professional education, and accom- 
panied one of the Polar expeditions, proving himself a 
practical Owenist in regard to the solar system. He 
said he had seen with his own eyes the falsity of Newton's 
account of matters; he had beheld the sun go quite 
round the horizon, without setting or needing to rise. 
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This man held his conviction with a clearness (to himself) 
and a tenacity equal to what Dr. Bowring or Mr. Owen 
could possess on any subject It would have been 
nothing to him to be told that he had seen only what 
the Newtonian theory would have enabled him to fore- 
see. He was mad, I admit, but a madman may reason 
soundly from his premises. In the premises lay the 
madness. Are we to introduce into mental science this 
off-hand process which is found good-for-nothing in 
physical. I believe Mr. Owen, and men like him, are to 
do us most valuable service in this very matter. They 
will lead to the intelligent and systematic expulsion, from 
the region of self-government and social arrangement, of 
that final award allowed to sense (miscalled common 
sense), which has already been absolutely and definitively 
rejected in regard to things purely material. For, from 
the whole domain of material science it is banished, 
absolutely and definitively. In electricity, in magnetism, 
in astronomy, in mechanics, nothing deserves the name 
of a principle, a discovery, an element of the science, 
which comes within the range of the senses. This is 
sometimes remarked as a peculiarity in some of the 
more recondite and singular departments of physics ; for 
instance, in galvanism, or magnetism, or the chemical 
efiects of light. In such cases a mysterious, unseen 
principle is referred to, as marvellously actuating and 
. presiding over the whole class of appearances. But it is 
not as a singularity that I refer to it It is a universal 
truth in regard to science, that it lies beyond the sphere 
of the senses. The presiding and central principle of 
astronomy, and, to a great extent, of mechanics, is gravi- 
tation. We see and feel its effects ; we feel the impact 
of a falling body ; we see the change in the places of the 
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planets; but who has seen gravitation itself? We see 
the spark produced by the electric power as it passes 
from the machine, its flash as it bursts from the cloud, 
the combined mass of neutral salt which the same power 
forms in uniting the acid and the alkali ; but none of 
these things, known to the senses, is electricity itself. 
This who has seen, or can see ? The man who thinks he 
has seen gravitation, or galvanism, as much mistakes 
their nature as he mistakes the nature of spirit who talks 
of seeing one. God is denied, because not known to the 
senses. What is known to them } Effects only. And 
these are not our learning : they are our ignorance, the 
catechism we address to the sciences ; which answer only 
by advancing above the region of sense. 

In illustration of these general ideas, I know not that 
I can adduce anything more striking, although I do not 
by any means consider it as the weightiest example that 
could be brought forward, than the great and important 
discoveries of Mr. Faraday in regard to electricity. You 
are aware that those discoveries appear to have ascer- 
tained that electricity or galvanism (call it by which name 
you will), or the principle of voltaic galvanism, is the 
grand combining agent throughout the matter of the 
universe. You are aware that, in reference to the extent 
of its presence in the creation, Mr. Faraday appears to 
have ascertained that a single grain of water is held 
together by as much of this principle as would form a 
powerful flash of lightning, or equal to 800,000 charges 
of his powerful Leyden battery. And you are aware 
that, with all this, the change which Mr. Faraday has 
introduced into the definition of electricity is one which 
I am just going to describe: whereas formerly it was 
spoken of as a fluid, or as two fluids, the definition 
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which Mr. Faraday has found reason to substitute is, 
that it is an axis of power, having equal and opposite 
forces. In other words, that it is known to us solely as 
a power whose presence is indicated by its effects, the 
laws of whose working constitute for us its definition, 
but that as an object of sense in itself, it is utterly 
unknown to us. 

I have said that I do not regard this as the weightiest 
consideration upon the subject; but it would take me 
greatly too far into the domain of the physical sciences 
if I were to attempt at length to illustrate this principle- 

There is a growing conviction, I believe, among men 
of science, that there is ultimate identity of principle 
between electricity, galvanism, magnetism, and the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. If so, whatever we have now said, 
and whatever holds true in regard to electricity (in respect 
of its nature not directly addressing the senses), holds 
true in reference to all those other principles which I 
have just enumerated. And if this should prove to be 
the case with the whole of the principles they have laid 
down, what is left of the conclusions of mere physical 
and material science, which does properly belong at all 
to the region of our senses? To remain within the 
region of sense, is to remain in ignorance. I know not 
how otherwise to define it. To remain within the region 
of sense, is to remain within that region where im- 
pressions are made that ought to stimulate and rouse 
the faculties, that look for an answer far beyond the 
region of sense.* 

And if physical science be thus regarded — if, in each 
department of the impressions that are made upon the 
senses, we are led to look for a presiding power which 

♦ Nov, 1 841. 
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gives its unity to that department— if, again, we are led 
to tombine the various departments together, by means of 
some more general presiding power, what is it but to follow 
up the very same process, which is wrought into the 
very laws of our nature, to say, " And a universal pre- 
siding power, a universal presiding Being, my under- 
standing as much demands for the whole, as it demands 
a limited presidency of such a power for each individual 
department ?, " And thus physical science itself becomes 
to us as a Jacob's ladder, whose foot indeed rests upon 
the earth, but the angels of God are ascending and de- 
scending upon it, and the Lord God stands at its summit 
I acknowledge to you, that I anticipate great results 
from' physical science, rightly conducted. I believe that 
where we found our bane we are to find our antidote. 
That the rapid progress of the mechanical department 
of philosophy in the last century led to materialism and 
many associated evils is not to be denied ; but I believe 
that that mechanical progress furnished the very means 
and the basis for a progress in such investigations as I 
have just adverted to — ^those, for example, of Davy and 
Faraday — and that in proportion as these are pursued 
we shall find what we may call a spiritual element in the 
material world itself, and we shall be more and more 
obliged to acknowledge that there also invisibles are 
great realities. And that you may not suppose I over- 
rate the sort of reflections with which I have now occupied 
myself, I will freely acknowledge to you that I expect 
more result from the pursuit of those sciences themselves, 
if conducted in a right spirit, than I do from my reflec- 
tions upon them or those of any other. The habit will 
be formed of dealing with powers which cannot of them- 
selves be handled and heard and touched ; and this 
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habit formed, it will be no new thing to the chemist or 
to the astronomer, when he enters on the contemplation 
of a soul, or the contemplation of God, to say, " Here also 
is a power, an unseen power indeed, but I know that is 
no proof of unreality ; and if the powers I have hitherto 
^ been dealing with are known only by their effects, by 
their effects these also by the same law are to be known." 

The second article of the creed of Socialism, which I 
am desirous that we should consider together, is the non- 
existence of a spiritual being in man, and of a capacity for 
a spiritual well-being. 

If by the existence of a spiritual being in man is 
meant the existence of an invisible principle, which we 
call the souly then I conceive that as to any difficulty in 
the conception of this, the matters we have just been 
considering will greatly aid us to get over it Indeed, 
as to the manner in which they may do so, I have already 
adverted to it. We know, for example, not only that there 
is present a real power, holding together the oxygen and 
the hydrogen, which in their combination constitute a 
grain of water ; but we know that that real power is not 
in the slightest degree dependent for its existence on 
the material elements which it is holding in combination ; 
for we know that in the act of decomposition it flies 
forth with that enormous force of which I have just been 
attempting to give you some measure. He, therefore, 
that is in the habit of such contemplations, is not only 
prepared to believe that an immaterial principle may be 
a real principle,- but he is prepared also to believe, as a 
thing according to all analogy and previous experience, 
that it shall be independent for its existence of the 
material particles with which for the time it may be 
combined. 

N 
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But this does not amount, by any means, to * the 
evidence that there is in man a spiritual being. It 
amounts to the proof that physics, that material science, 
affords no presumption against it ; the positive mani- 
festation that it is there, must arise from some other 
quarter. 

Now, to go through the systematic logical discussion 
of this point would be altogether unsuitable for such an 
occasion as the present ; but I do not despair of making 
the general source of evidence upon the subject clearly 
intelligible by an illustrative instance. I believe it has 
not been an uncommon mode with the disciples of 
materialism, in illustrating their views, to present some 
object of the senses, and ask those who are present, 
"Now do you see it? if you see it, can you doubt that 
you see it ? " — and to take this as an instance of the 
irresistibleness of belief, or at least of man's total irre- 
sponsibility for his belief. I am not now going at all to 
question the applicability of the sort of proof thus en- 
deavoured to be brought forward ; I quote at present 
for another purpose, I will suppose that the object has 
been held up, and that the question has been put, "Do 
you see this } can you believe otherwise than that you 
do see it?" — and I will then suppose the object to be 
withdrawn, and consider the state of mind in which the 
person now is. He is no longer now saying, "I see the 
pamphlet, or the paper, or the stick," or whatever the 
object may be ; but, " I Jiave seen it." Now, what are 
the constituents of this thought ? and whence do those 
elements come ? As for the sensible evidence of it, we 
have already seen how that influence upon the mind 
came ; but he says, " /," and he says also, " have seefi!' 
Does he mean nothing when he speaks of this "/"? does 
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he mean nothing when he speaks of this act as passed ? 
or how does he get the knowledge of this "/" that he 
speaks of, or the knowledge of this past act to which he 
refers ? Is this also an object of sense ? Does this "/" 
that is within him come forth and make itself visible in 
like manner, or audible or tangible to him ? It would 
be a poor sophistry, or else a strange misapprehension, 
to answer, " But I see my own body or portions of my 
own body, I can see myself more or less :" is this which 
you see, that which you speak of when you say within 
yourself, " I know that / have seen ? " or is it by looking 
at your fingers, or your hands, or any portion of your 
body which comes within the range of your own senses, 
that you have come to have this notion that you express 
by the word "/," or the notion that you express by the 
words " have seen ? " 

I am quite aware (and therefore I pause a little upon 
the mistake) — I am quite aware that it is customary 
among materialists to speak of this as an assumption of 
the question. It is exactly such an assumption of the 
question as their assumption when they say, " I see a 
pamphlet," or " I see a stick." There is that in my 
nature which impresses upon me the reality of the 
objects of sense ; and there is that in my nature, (but 
quite a different portion of my nature,) which impresses 
upon me the existence of that which I describe by the 
word /, or myself , and in which I speak of a certain pro- 
cess as going on. What is it else } Is it the portions 
of matter that constitute my body ? But these are in 
incessant flux ; while this *'/,"that you speak of, appears 
to be a permanent reality. These pass away, the anato- 
mist can tell us within how few years ; but there appears 
also to be a certain principle — something that is at least 

N 2 
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as obstinate m the assertion of its own identical existence 
as the portion of electricity that combines the particles 
of the grain of water which I was speaking of. Here, 
then, we come to a perfectly distinct source of evidence ; 
and that source of evidence is consciousness. 

Let me take another illustration, derived also from the 
school which we are now considering. Mr. Owen, in the 
conclusion of his Lecture on Charity, if I remember 
right, says, Let us now make a resolution that we will 
do what we can to acquire this excellent virtue. Now 
what is this resolution ? I suppose, if it is made, it is 
made to be remembered ; and if to be remembered, it is 
to be remembered in order to be acted upon. When it 
is remembered, it is remembered as a reality ; remem- 
bered as a reality to be acted upon. Which of the senses 
gave us information of its existence } When the Socialist, 
under the instruction of Mr. Owen's Lecture on Charity, 
has formed this resolution, and goes about to act upon 
it, is it by seeing, or hearing, or smelling, or by which of 
all his five senses is it, that the existence of a resolution 
within himself becomes known to him } Or is he to 
say — " No, there is no such thing ; I cannot see it, hear 
it, smell it, taste it, touch it, and therefore it is no reality?" 
If he does say so, he is consistent ; but if he does not 
say so, he has admitted an evidence of realities, which is 
not the evidence of the senses at all. He has admitted 
consciousness as a direct evidence of realities ; and if he 
begin there, he is bound in consistency to go on. If he 
interrogate consciousness, or rather in spite of himself 
listens to consciousness, to that extent, he is bound to 
interrogate consciousness a little further: to ask, not 
only if consciousness can tell me, not only of that actual 
state of resolution which it affirms, but if it can tell me 
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at all of the nature of that power by which we resolve of 
the laws under which it acts, or is bound to act 

He will find that it does ; that it not only shows me 
that this exists within me, but that it acts within me. A 
man's knowledge that his acts are his own, is just as 
immediate, as underived from metaphysical reasoning of 
any kind, as his knowledge that the grass is green, or his 
knowledge of the distinction between the sound of two 
musical instruments, while it is not at all a knowledge 
which reaches him through the same channel. 

This, for the present, is the distinction I would take 
between that which is spiritual and that which is physical 
We have seen that we cannot take this distinction, that 
the one is directly appreciable by the senses and the 
other is not The distinction between the two, then, is 
this : to the existence of the one our attention is awakened 
through the senses ; to the existence of the other our 
attention is awakened through consciousness. And the 
whole region to which our attention is awakened through 
consciousness, I would call by the name of spiritualy in 
like manner as I would call the whole region to which 
our attention is awakened through the senses, material 
ox physical 

Now there is a consideration, which is especially neces- 
sary to be adverted to here, on account of the professed 
object of the scheme we are considering. It is said — 
" All this may be very true, and it may be a very curious 
thing to reflect upon the different way in which we come 
to form the notion of our own personality, from the way 
in which we come to be acquainted with the objects of 
sense ; but beyond mere speculation, what has it got to 
do with human happiness > Is not the region of the 
senses, after all, the region of man's well-being ? If you 
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provide for him in regard to all material .comforts, is he 
not adequately provided for ? 

Now here also, waiving systematic distinction, too ex- 
tensive to enter upon, I will try to reply by an instance. 
Let us take the case of a man, who after habitual in- 
temperance is acquiring the power of denying his appe- 
tite in that respect? No doubt he is pursuing a good 
within the region of the senses ; no doubt his physical 
comfort is greatly improved ; his pulse is more elastic, 
his muscles are more firmly braced, his brain is sounder 
and more fit for action. All this is true ; but when we 
listen to a man describing this change as passed upon 
himself, we see evidently that quite another sense of well- 
being has arisen within him beyond the mere physical 
sense of alteration. He has fought and gained a victory ; 
he has struggled with himself, and the struggle has 
developed to him a consciousness of power; in that 
consciousness of power is included some measure of 
freedom, some measure of faith, if it were only faith of 
the presence of something in himself, that is higher 
than mere material comforts. I assert this, with con- 
fidence in the fact. I assert that the victory in such 
a case as I have just been describing, is scarcely ever 
felt to consist altogether in the attainment of new phy- 
sical comforts, or the increase of physical enjoyments : 
that any man who has gone through any such process 
(not to limit myself to that one particular instance), finds 
that there is something growing within him ; that his 
mental stature is higher, that he is beginning to be 
capable of a spiritual well-being, as well as of one that 
is merely physical. 

One doubt may here arise, which deserves a candid 
answer, for it may be quite candidly entertained. It may 
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be said, " But, after all, how would this man do without 
his physical comforts ? is there not an absolute necessity 
here ? and is not that which is absolutely necessary for . 
us, the highest portion of our enjoyment?" It seems, 
on the contrary, to be a general rule,, that what is abso- 
lutely necessary for us is found to contribute com- 
paratively little to our positive enjoyment. The man 
that has indulged a habit the most insignificant, a habit 
that acts upon the senses, comes very soon to feel that 
the object is absolutely necessary to him ; but he has far 
less enjoyment from the things — real enjoyment, inder 
pendent of habitual need — than the person who has 
contracted no such habit Were it granted, therefore, 
in the fullest sense (as supposing that a more complete 
answer to the question is impossible), that a sufficiency 
of niaterial goods is necessary for man, it would be very 
far from conceding that it formed the highest well-being 
of man. 

There is a description in the writings of the dis- 
tinguished American, Channing, on the subject of tem- 
perance, and of temperance societies, which I think 
bears in an important manner oa the question before 
us — the existence of a well-being that is spiritual, and 
not merely physical. He complains (I thipk justly) that 
temperance societies, and their advocates in general, have 
dwelt a great deal too much on the mere material evils 
of intemperance ; and by way of illustxation of his con- 
viction of the matter, he asks us to contrast two families. 
In one of them there is poverty, hunger, ragS: — an in- 
sufficient dwelling open to the elements ; the head of 
the family, who ought to support them, is altogether 
incapable of labour for his own sustenance, and before 
their eyes he is racked with pain.. And all this has been 
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caused by intemperance ; and along with all these phy- 
sical evils, there is much jangling, much distrust, the 
. absence of that serene sky over their heads, which every 
father is ambitious of being to his children. On the 
other hand, there is the same discomfort, the same 
poverty, the same hunger, the same pain, on the part of 
the parent of the family, and the same incapacity to 
labour for its support ; but his temper and his affection 
are entire. He is a light and a stay to those that are 
placed under him ; they cling to him for guidance and 
support, as to a subordinate God for them. And he 
asks, Where is the difference between the two cases? 
Does it lie in a greater measure of physical suffering in 
the one than in the other } No : the enjoyment one has 
in eating or drinking, even, is to a great extent distinct 
from the needful supply of our wants — ^but there is 
spiritual evil and misery added in the one case, and there 
is spiritual good and alleviation present in the other. 
There is a region of spiritual well-being, and an influence 
of spiritual happiness which it diffuses around, as well as 
a region of mere physical comfort for us to occupy. 

No doubt, many of those who contend for the very 
-scheme which we are now considering, would say, with 
perfect sincerity, that they do not intend to make man 
altogether dependent upon the pleasures of sense ; 
although, indeed, we might ask them, if they believe 
that man has no other faculties as channels through 
which any influence can reach him, except the faculties 
of sense, what other pleasures can they with any con- 
sistency propose } But now (dealing with a subject ana- 
logous to this) I would adniit that it is quite possible they 
may contend that certain pleasures of science, or even of 
religion, should be left, for those who like them. And 
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this IS not advanced merely as a matter of speculation, 
but has actually been acted upon by Mr. Owen and other 
advocates of this system. Now we have spoken of a de- 
velopment of conscious power in man by a victory over 
himself in physical matters. It is a great and mighty ques- 
tion, far too extensive for us now to enter upon, how much 
capacity of intellectual enjoyment, intellectual victory, 
intellectual bringing in of spoils, would be left among 
men, and how much capacity of spiritual aspiration into 
the region in which spiritual truth and religion are to be 
sought, if there were no occasion for that very strife and 
struggle to which I have adverted, and which it is the 
attempt of this benevolent speculator to do away with. 

But our time passes ; and I have left yet untouched a 
great feature of the creed of Socialism — that one, perhaps, 
by which it is most generally known to those who are 
not its advocates. I refer to the denial of the moral 
responsibility of man. 

If we are creatures of mere circumstance, it is needless 
to say it would not be just to blame or punish us. There 
can be no such thing as justice or injustice ; there can be 
no such thing as blame ; there can be no such thing as pun- 
ishment, although there may be such a thing as suffering. 

I am greatly interested to observe how strongly this 
conviction of responsibility cleaves to men, with all their 
efforts to get rid of it. I remember the subject was pro- 
posed for discussion, and that by Socialists, in a town in 
Scotland, "whether a national Church or establishment 
were justified in doing so and so.'* To inquire whether 
anything can be justified among men, if there is no such 
thing as justification or the reverse, if there is no such 
thing as approbation or disapprobation, reasonable or 
warrantable (not to say possible), is a very strange con- 
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tradiction. But this part of us comes out ; our moral 
judgments of ourselves and of others will not give way 
before a theory. Another instance occurs to me of 
the same sort, in which Mr. Owen is described by a 
very favourable witness as having detected two little 
boys taking sticks from a plantation belonging to him ; 
and he is represented, I know not how truly (though 
I have great confidence in the intention of the writer 
to speak truly), as saying, " I do not blame you for this ; 
you are not justly blameable for it, but those who have 
brought you up in such and such circumstances." What ! 
these mere " creatures of circumstances," their fathers and 
mothers, to become all at once objects of blame, and of 
just blame — and these little children, because they were 
" creatures of circumstances," to be altogether exempted 
from blame ! Surely the one set ought not to be blamed, 
or the other set not excused, whichever rule of the two it 
may be that we lay down. And another evidence among 
Socialists of the strength with which our moral convic- 
tions cleave to us, 1 refer to with sincere pleasure ; and 
that is, the influence of Mr. Owen himself. It is not his 
logic, we may be assured — it is not anything that he 
proposes — ^it is not even the plausibity of the scheme 
for being able to effect it — ^that has gained him the 
influence he possesses among them, in nearly such a 
degree, as an estimate of his moral qualities. What they 
are convinced is benevolence, devotedness, disinterested- 
ness, trustworthiness — that has done more for Socialism 
than all the reasoning of the Book of the New Moral 
World, or all similar books put together. And I rejoice 
in it, because it is a testimony to me of this indestructible 
element of our nature. I rejoice in it, because it is of 
great use. It is like the moral and spiritual abuse con- 
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tained in party writings ; in the form of the utmost 
malignity, it still continues to prove to us — here is what 
man cannot but regard as the most important portions 
of his being. Right and wrong, good and evil, benevo- 
lence and malice — these are the essential considerations 
in regard to public men, and in regard to those measures 
over which those men have an influence. 

This, however, is not the direct consideration of the 
question now before us ; and that question must be 
spoken of with a brevity altogether disproportioned to 
its consequence. 

Responsibility is the grand fact of human existence. 
The chief basis of all use for our experience is this — ^that 
" what a man soweth, that shall he reap." This conviction 
occupies the same place in the moral world that gravi- 
tation does in the physical. Take it away, and we are 
reduced to chaos once more. What is prudence ? It is 
the telling us how our safety or our interest may be pro- 
moted, on the principle of our reaping as we have sown. , 
What is art "i It is to tell us how certain objects may be 
produced, or may be applied to our use, on the principle 
of our reaping as we have sown. What is the care of our 
bodily health 1 What is the basis on which we proceed 
altogether } Is there any one truth which, if it could be 
struck out of the universe, would make it impossible to 
care for health, impossible to pursue an art, impossible 
to prosecute a science, impossible to make any practical 
use of any of the faculties of man } Is there any one 
such principle } There is ; and it is this principle — that 
man is responsible, that man has the choice of his actions 
placed in his own hands. And the measure in which they 
are in his own hands is the only practical part of his 
knowledge at all. I cannot act at all on the knowledge 
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that something is without my reach ; I can act on the 
knowledge that something is within my reach. And 
whether I act as a physician, or whether with a dietetic 
care of my own bodily health, or whether I am acting 
with a similar and higher dietetic and nutritive care of 
the health of my spirit, or as in relation to God and with 
a view to eternity, one thread runs through the whole, 
like that fiery band of the galvanic principle, which holds 
all material nature combined ; and that one thread is 
this principle — ^that "what a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap." It is this one principle of man's responsibility. 

It is easily said — "Why, there are many apparent 
exceptions, many things we cannot reconcile with it." 
True, most true ; but only consider if we can do at all 
without it Only consider what we can do without it. 
Consider if it be not the one basis of all our practical 
knowledge, in all ages. This is not responsibility in its 
highest sense, and in its highest application ; but consider, 
even in these lower departments of mind, what serious con- 
sequences are entailed in fact Look at the consequences 
entailed on us by the neglect of the laws of health — by 
the neglect of the laws of right intercourse with our 
fellow-men. Regarded apart from all prudential conse- 
quences, what fearful results to individuals and to families 
follow upon a breach of this ! And are We to believe that 
the universe is so constituted, that if there are higher 
laws of our nature, the responsibility connected with 
these shall not be of a more terrible nature — ^that there 
shall not be a more fearful stake of happiness to be 
missed and misery incurred by the disregard of the 
peculiar branch of our responsibility ? 

There is a consideration, because of which we may well 
desire, with all our heart, to believe that man is respon- 
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sible. If I did not believe that we have been dealt with 
as responsible creatures up to this hour, I should have 
a fearful notion of the black tyranny of that system of 
things under which we exist. If, as Mr. Owen thinks, all 
men be guiltless, because all irresponsible ; if it be 
unreasonable (justice is out of the question) that those 
should suffer who are not in fault ; then, under what a 
cruel despotism of blind fate has all humanity groaned 
up to the present hour ! I do not speak of earthquakes, 
plagues, famine, but of things in the ordinary lot of man* 
kind — of bereavements, disappointments, struggles and 
anxiety for daily bread, weariness of life in those whose 
natural wants are all supplied ; and I say, if these be in- 
flicted without a moral cause and a moral aim, as they 
must be if we are irresponsible creatures of circumstance, 
then the whole looks like the workmanship of a malig- 
nant and persecuting fiend. One would not live under 
such a constitution of things. One would choose, if 
there were any issue out of such a universe, to follow 
that issue. It will not do to say man is the author of 
the evil. According to the Socialist, man is the author 
of nothing; can be held accountable for nothing. It 
will not do to say it happens without a law, or principle, 
or cause. We know that there are laws in the universe. 
To laws alone does our knowledge, strictly taken, relate. 
Our discoveries are discoveries of its laws. Mr. Owen 
professes to reveal to us some of its laws ; and they are 
useless to be known, unless there be steadfast and cohe- 
rent procedure on the part of the moving power. There 
IS a system, then, regulating the sum of things ; and, up 
to the moment at which I speak, it has been a system of 
undeserved and unprofitable oppression ; not of man by 
his guiltless brother man, but of both by the power that 
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made and actuates the immensity of existence. Ac- 
cording to all experience, this is the law of its acting. 
And now I am called upon to hope that a little theory 
is to roll back this grinding wheel of tyrannical torture, 
under which our race is pressed with a force, in com- 
parison with which the accumulated violence of all the 
vaster orbs, whose courses lie outside of that of our earth, 
if they rushed upon it in their tendency towards the 
central sun, would be but as the passing of a shadow ! 
Once for all, misery without a cause or an object is the 
law that we are under. I had thought all was the work 
of One just and merciful, into whose meaning I might 
at least inquire ; I had thought it was inflicted on 
creatures conscious of sinfulness, and to whom it might 
work together for the highest good ; I had interpreted 
all this death into a universal law, that out of death 
Cometh life ; and now I am told the misery has happened 
merely because of the dominance of a blind power, in 
whose hands the innocent have been made tormentors of 
the innocent ; that this power is omnipotence itself; and 
for comfort — that Robert Owen designs that things shall 
go otherwise in future! We may be excused for de- 
spairing of his success, if the laws of the universe have 
so handled us for six thousand years. 

Are not these sufficient reasons why the heart of man 
should count it no good news to hear that we are irre- 
sponsible.? I ought now to proceed to consider the 
object that Socialism proposes to itself. But all that is 
distinctive in its object is in fact treated of, in treating 
of the creed of Socialism. 

That it proposes the happiness of man, is by no means 
peculiar to it Its peculiarity must lie in the view that 
it takes of what is necessary in order to happiness. 
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I might proceed to consider the scheme or arrange- 
ment by which Socialism seeks to attain its object. But 
there are two reasons why I conceive that this does not 
properly belong to our present subject. The first is, 
that that scheme is in its very nature, and the second 
that it has been historically, and in point of fact, discon- 
nected from all that is peculiar and essential in Socialism. 
I say it is so disconnected in its very nature ; a 'man's 
proposing that he and others should make themselves- 
more comfortable by living with community of the re- 
sults of their labour, and that there should be (where 
transactions are necessary between them) a transaction 
of barter instead of a use of money ; all this may be 
right or wrong, wise or unwise, but it has in its nature 
nothing which it is contrary to Christianity, upon the 
highest view of the reality of things spiritual, for a man 
to embrace. And, again, it has been historically discon- 
nected with all that is peculiar to Socialism. I do not 
need to refer to the fact, mentioned by Mr. Baines and 
the Leeds deputation, who visited New Lanark (if I re- 
member right) in the year 18 19, that there was at that 
time a great degree of religious feeling and regulation 
of conduct among the inmates of New Lanark ; or to 
that other fact, also mentioned by them, that Mr. Owen 
at that time maintained a chaplain among them. This 
is sufficient to prove that this part of his scheme to 
obtain a social arrangement can be carried on, and has 
been carried on, in the presence of a reference to spiritual 
principles. But this is by no means a new thing ; it is 
quite certain that the Cenobitic life, the life of those 
whose labour and whose fruits of labour are in common, 
is no modern invention. There appears to be the strongest 
evidence that it was the mode of life in the Schools of 
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the prophets in Judaea : a sort of college, instituted for 
the very purpose of pursuing spiritual objects. Again, 
it appears among the Essenes, who seem among the 
Jewish people to have been but the successors of the 
schools of the prophets. Finally, it appears among the 
Christian ascetics of the earlier portion of the middle 
ages ; and as long as these individuals remained true to 
their first principles, they laboured in common and en- 
joyed the fruits of their labour in common. And, again, 
among modern Cenobitic or co-operative societies, we 
find that it has been chiefly religious bodies that have 
flourished or been successful. I do not refer to one 
instance merely ; because not only the Moravians, but 
the Rappites and the Shakers in America, have thus 
united together. I say, then, that all history is against 
my taking the co-operative system as an essential part 
of Socialism at all. If we had to look merely at that 
system, I should not regard this as a thing requiring to 
be compared and contrasted with Christianity, in the 
manner in which I have been attempting to contrast 
Socialism with Christianity. 

And now I have to conclude with some practical con- 
siderations — not addressed to Socialists, for I have not 
been speaking to them, but of them, or at least of their 
peculiar views. 

There are many reflections which the very existence 
of what must be regarded as a very serious evil like this 
among ourselves should lead us to. How can we regard 
it as otherwise than a serious evil, if we think that the 
greatest part of man is his spirit, which connects him 
with the Divine nature, that the greatest part of his 
interest is the stake that he has in eternity ? How can 
we but be grieved for him if this portion of his being 
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and of his prospects be systematically left out of his 
sight ? But there is for us, who do not agree with the 
Socialist in these matters, a gfreat deal of fruitful reflec- 
tion connected with this appearance among us. 

I spoke in my last lecture of the many influences in 
this country which had tended to make us a nation of 
seekers of comfort, and, when we had satiated ourselves 
with comfort, seekers of respectability and whatever 
else flatters our vanity, but still within the range of time 
and sense. Some refereitce: which I have made to phy- 
sical science will naturally conduct me to speak now of 
the manner in which even science is carried on in this 
country, as closely connected with such a national temper. 
We. have a good deal of science, and especially a good 
deal of art, but very little philosophy. Some are occu- 
pied with the application of science to "what we shall 
eat, and what we shall drink, and wherewithal we shall 
be clothed," and how we shall be most conveniently 
hurried from one portion of the country or of the globe 
to another. Even the great scientific institutions among 
us have been converted into absolute oral advertise- 
ments for all manner of eccfhomical inventions.* There 
are others, indeed, who seem to be pursuing science with 
less of a reference to its saleable bearings upon the 
comforts of mankind"; but what is their object 1 At the 
universities, for example, abstract science is studied, 
history is profoundly studied ; but the very system that 
is now established as the great impulse through the 
universities, seems to teach the young man that it is for 
the sake of distinction now, and for the sake of influence 
hereafter, that he is to value his acquirements. Now, it 
is possible for a man to develop his mental faculties for 
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his mind's sake ; to look to his own spiritual being, and 
to feed it, for its own sake. In a neighbouring country, 
with which we are connected by ties of blood and of 
language, and by many of the better elements of national 
character, there is such a thing as loving observation and 
thought, and the exercise of all the capacities of man, 
for the sake of their own appropriate objects. We may 
find many defects in the German, and niany which he 
might remedy even by borrowin'g something of a more 
practical character from our own people ; but this at 
least we must admire in him — ^that he lives like a man 
who thinks that the objects presented to the mind itself 
are food and enjoyment of a higher sort, as for a higher 
portion of his being, than that which feeds either his 
bodily appetite or his vanity. Do not consider this as a 
digression ; if you remember, I have sought to impress 
upon you that the physical sciences themselves contain 
antidotes both to speculative and practical materialism, 
if we are but disposed to use them aright. 

Another point is worthy of remark, very practically 
connected with our subject, although it may not be very 
logically. There is a great gulf — I fear, widening — 
between the different classes of society in this country ; 
and one of the results is, that their voice is becoming (I 
may say) more and more inaudible across this abyss. 
There is actually a style and manner of speech forming 
on either side of it which is unintelligible to those on 
the opposite bank. In the classes which are less largely 
endowed with property, and who have less opportunities 
of leisure, there has at the same time, with the faculty 
of reading, writing, and printing, sprung up a great in- 
tercourse among themselves by means of the press. 
This is not a thing to be put down. If we would put it 
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down, we could not ; if we couldy we would not. But 
this intercourse is more and more perpetuating peculiari- 
ties in modes of thought and of expression, which, unless 
there be an effort to open up a mental communication 
and a hearty sympathy between us, will more and more 
render it impossible that any mutual confidence should 
be exerted for the best effects. I confess I tremble for 
the result. There are characteristics which I cannot 
help admiring greatly in the style which I have been 
referring to, as forming itself among one class of our 
population ; clearness, nerve, homeliness, English — ^these 
are its features ; an adaptation to express what is plain 
and obvious in a distinct and striking manner. But 
what is absent from it is imagination, feeling, the 
spiritual elements (in short) of thought and of style ; 
and in proportion as it perpetuates itself, there will grow 
in that class of the community a disregard for all these. 
There will grow a practical, which is far worse than a 
speculative belief, that man is to meddle with nothing 
but what lies (as it were) close to his eye. Now, how is 
this to be counteracted } I believe that a just value for 
that which is spiritual in man would lead us to a tone of 
speech which would of necessity exercise an influence on 
the cast of thought of those whose opportunities are 
more limited. It would necessarily lead, on the other 
part, to the seeking to open up channels of spiritual 
communication between one and the other. To men in 
that condition of mind, it would be painful to remain so 
far aloof from a large portion of their own people, in 
the midst of whom they are living and to die. 

Thus far it is we who are in fault. This suggestion 
leads to another and a final one ; one, indeed, already 
adverted to in a former lecture. We have a great deal 
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of religion among us : I do not think we have a great 
deal of faith. I am not speaking of high mysteries and 
peculiar doctrines : I do not think the feeling that there 
is a God, and that we have to do with God, is practically 
a very powerful one in this country at all. The feeling 
that there is a religion, that there is a revelation, that it 
exercises a strong and beneficial influence in society for 
smoothness of intercourse, for the maintenance of national 
organization, for the preservation of property — all this 
exists in great force ; but 9, sense of the contact of my 
own spiritual being with an ever-present and infinite 
spiritual Being — I cannot but think this has in many 
ages of the world prevailed far more mightily than now. 
Now we can only give what we have. We are not to 
aim or expect to make others higher or better than our- 
selves ; we are at all events not to expect that they 
should become higher and better by anything we have 
communicated, except we have the living substance of a 
higher truth than is practically known to them. 

These, I conceive, are the really practical conclusions 
to which that portion of the community who may have 
no sympathy with the feelings and with the conclu- 
sions peculiar to Socialism, ought to be led by such an 
appearance among us. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL LECTURE. 

• 

My purpose this evening is to take a general view of 
the principles laid down in the foregoing lectures, and 
to endeavour to point out their application, and to clear 
up such difficulties as may have occurred in hearing 
them stated. A certain measure of tediousness must 
accompany the degree of recapitulation which is implied 
in this plan. I will, however, endeavour to touch as 
lightly as possible on what has already been expressed, 
and to dwell rather on the mutual relations of the 
principles which may be brought out in hearing them 
stated together, and on such applications of them as have 
not yet been explicitly laid before you. 

In the first lecture of this course I sought to lay down 
a foundation for all that should follow : to state principles 
of truth, by which erroneous principles might afterwards 
be tested and confuted. Two great leading ideas, I 
trust you will remember, pervaded that discourse. 

The one is this : that God, as the Creator of humanity, 
is not only the Author of the laws of the organic unity 
that is in the living body of individual man, and that 
subsists between his bodily and his mental life, but is 
the Author also of the laws of that organic unity that 
actually exists between men in families, and which is 
rendered possible between men subsisting together as 
nations. It was stated that the earlier portion of the 
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Sacred record consists of a great miraculous illustration 
of this truth set forth by God, for the common education 
of the human race ; and that the miracle of Jewish theo- 
cracy was employed for this purpose, as we frequently 
find in science, that it is an exceptional case which calls 
the attention of mankind to a general principle. A 
miracle is, by its very definition, an exceptional case ; if 
you could imagine miracle established into law, it would 
be miracle no longer. And it is a fact, in regard to the 
development of human thgught, that it is exceptional 
cases that draw the attention of mankind to general 
laws. For example, those observations by which philoso- 
phers were first led to think of electricity as a principle 
pervading a certain region of the material world, were 
not instances of its normal condition, in which it exists 
binding all matter together, with that closeness and per- 
manence of unity which I briefly referred to on the last 
evening. It is not while electricity subsists in the form 
of chemical affinity, the acting principle of the combina- 
tions of the elementary principles of matter, that the 
attention of men is forced towards it ; it is when it comes 
out as the spark from the electrical machine, or from the 
terrible thunder cloud, that we are led to consider what 
this mysterious agency may be. And from these isolated 
cases we follow it on, we trace it to its lurking places, as 
it were, and ultimately find that it is a grand pervading 
universal law of the physical world. Do not suppose 
that the subject of illustration is lowered by such a 
comparison as this. At all events it may assist towards 
intelligibility when I say that a miracle is an exceptional 
case, in like manner of the Divine procedure, introduced 
for the express purpose of calling man's attention to a 
permanent law of the Divine procedure. And the Jewish 
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theocracy was a case in which God held a nation together 
by miracle, for the sake of calling man's attention to 
the abiding laws, by which God, as the Creator of man- 
kind, holds nations together in proportion as these laws 
are observed. 

We then proceeded to contrast this Ccise of a miracu- 
lous establishment of a national unity — showing how, 
being miraculous, it must necessarily be imperfect, and, 
to a great extent, external — with the spiritual reality of 
unity, which, subsequently to this, God sought to esta- 
blish among men by the introduction of the Christian 
Church. A spiritual maintenance of unity among men 
is the maintenance of unity by the habitual recognition 
in the spirit of those very laws to which, in the preceding 
case, attention was called by means of a peculiar inter- 
vention. To recur to the illustration formerly employed 
— ^the case of a person being kept back from any par- 
ticular sin by a supposed extraordinary intervention of 
God, detaining him from doing tJmt wrong thing : there 
is nothing spiritual necessarily implied on the part of 
the man who is restrained, unless you call that spiritual 
which is merely an acknowledgment of the possibility 
of God's giving a miraculous warning ; but, on the other 
hand, if the man shall thence see that love, holiness, 
purity, justice, are permanent principles of the Divine 
character and permanent laws of the Divine government, 
discerning these, as he can only, with the eye of love, of 
holiness, of purity, of justice established in a measure in 
himself, then he has come to this extent within the 
spiritual region of things. And so far as unity can be 
established among men on a principle of truth, it is 
established by their being brought within that region. 

The further application and development of the 
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principles stated in this first lecture, constituting, indeed, 
the main object on which all the various portions of the 
course were intended to bear, I reserve on that apcount 
to the conclusion. In the meantime, I have sought 
merely to recal the outline to your memory. 

Christ, I then stated, professed that He came to esta- 
blish "the kingdom of God ;" implying thereby, that it 
was no longer by certain shadows or representations of 
the Divine laws and principles of government, but by 
the actual knowledge of the principles themselves, by 
coming in contact with them, that men were henceforward 
to be bound together in societies. Although this be 
acknowledged in Christianity as the only true foundation 
for human unity, we do not find Christianity at war with 
the actually existing national unities, "the powers that 
actually were" in those days established among man- 
kind ; or if it fought against whatever was unjust, and 
whatever was oppressive in those institutions, or in the 
exercise of those powers, it was only with such weapons 
as I have been describing to you, and along with the use 
of these, inculcating always a submission to such actually 
existing ordinances of men as were to be recognised as 
ordinances of God — ^for this reason, that it was the pro- 
vidence of God that not only suffered them to be, but 
had laid the train (so to speak) for their establishment. 

In the second lecture, we came to consider the principle 
of a system which is giving evidence of its revival not 
in this country only, but throughout a great part of 
Europe — a system which I found great difficulty in 
naming, so as at once to make myself intelligible, and to 
avoid all needless offence. Essentially it appears to me 
to contain the vital principles of Roman Catholicism — not 
of Catholicism in the proper sense of that word. I have 
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called it sometimes by the name of Laudism. By 
whatsoever name it is called, we occupied ourselves 
mainly with the inquiry, what is its essential principle ? 
where and in what part of its whole body does the 
venom of it lie — if, indeed, it contain any ? 

And in this inquiry I did not consider myself in the 
smallest degree obliged to attend to the remonstrances 
of those of its advocates who deny that they adhere to 
Roman Catholicism ; for it is a matter for the exercise 
of your understanding and of mine, what is the essence 
of the evil of that system, and although there should be 
a thousand differences of detail, wheresoever we shall 
find that essence, there we are entitled to say there is a 
virtual adherence to the system. 

And this, I hesitate not to say, appears to be the truth 
in the case before us. The essential poison of that 
system was indicated to consist in two things — ^the one, 
in the principle of implicit belief carried beyond its just 
bounds ; and the other, in the systematic and avowed 
encouragement of idolatry, according to the only defini- 
tion of idolatry which we can recognise as a just one. 
The principle of implicit belief, carried to this extent — 
that religious instruction is supposed to have been really 
communicated, and to exist in the only state in which it 
is possible for the laity to possess it in, while as yet they 
have it only in the form of implicit faith in the authority 
of the Church. Contrary to what we know of many 
matters of knowledge of a far inferior sort, namely, that 
they are not properly matters of knowledge at all, till the 
person instructed comes to know them for himself, and 
that the implicit belief pauses just at that moment 
where the knowledge, in the proper sense of the word, 
may be said to commence. For you will remember 
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that I did not take the ground of implicit faith being a 
wrong thing for an instructor to demand. I fully recog- 
nised, throughout, the principle that that implicit belief 
must be the commencement of all education, whether in 
the simplest portions of natural knowledge, or in the 
highest branches of spiritual revelation ; but still, that it 
is only introductory to that explicit faith to which the 
name of knowledge is far more rightfully appropriated. 
And I might have connected the principle of idolatry 
with this one as being, indeed, vitally the same ; for 
idolatry, in respect to ordinances so regarded, is simply 
implicit faith in respect to ordinances — faith that the 
ordinance can be something more to me than it does 
actually become the channel of discovering to my spirit 
This is implicit faith ; it is dealing with the ordinance 
precisely as in the former case we dealt with the teacher 
and with his instruction. It is, indeed, only the essential 
principle of the old much-contested point of the opus 
operatum^ of which so much was said in the controversy 
between the Roman Catholics and the early adherents of 
Protestantism. 

I might now add, in regard to this devouring error, 
that an attempt has been made to defend it, by con- 
sidering how very much of all man's knowledge rests 
simply on testimony. It is said, " How few there are 
who know anything, for example, of the physical sciences 
by their own experience ! how few who know anything 
of history, beyond mere faith that it is said that such or 
such a man lived at a given time, and performed certain 
actions ! how strange it is to suppose that religion should 
be an exception ! " If there were any exception, we 
might expect religion to be that exception ; if there 
were any one thing that a man was to know for himself, 
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we should believe that his relation to God and to eter- 
nity was to be that one thing. But, for the present, let 
us look at the argument itself. It appears to me 
exceedingly sophistical. 

How much is there that we believe on mere testimony 
— merely because one single thing has been asserted ? 
It is said, we believe in this manner in the existence of 
Julius Caesar. How much of any man's belief of that 
fact is reliance upon mere testimony ? Does he not know 
that a thousand things have been compared ? Does he 
not know that traces of this man must have been left, if 
the story be truly represented, in a thousand various 
departments of history, in a thousand various monu- 
ments of antiquity ? Is not that belief that the thing 
is a reality, an assurance that there is a harmony in all 
that can be brought to bear upon the question, such as 
could not possibly exist if the testimony were a false ' 
one ? To this extent the man exercises his understand- 
ing; and on this exercise of his understanding, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, every grown man who can 
be said to have a knowledge of the fact does in truth 
rely. 

But it is unfair to inquire whether the principle of 
testimony be of this universal operation, while we are 
considering the present matter of controversy. It is 
very evident that something quite different from testi- 
mony is at issue in the kind of assent which is demanded 
of us by the adherents of the system to which at present 
I refer. Let us suppose a man to have heard his parish 
minister make an assertion, to which at the time no ob- 
jection at all has occurred to him, and that he is disposed 
to take his testimony as the testimony of the Church, 
and to regard the testimony of the Church as truth, of 
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course ; but subsequently he hears another minister 
make an assertion, which it is impossible to reconcile 
with that which first reached him upon the same subject ; 
and now he begins to doubt Perhaps he is told, '* Your 
duty, from your relation to this person as an instructor, 
is to take his word for the matter." Be it so ; but now 
you have got out of the region of testimony altogether. 
In the case of testimony, we exercise our understanding 
as to what matter is most worthy of belief ; but this is 
not a question of what testimony is most weighty, simply 
regarded as testimony ; but a question of what is that 
authority, to which I am bound in duty to submit my 
understanding, irrespective altogether of the degree of 
evidence that may be supposed to come along with it." 
I say, irrespective altogether of the degree of evidence, 
because this other man, who makes the assertion which 
I am not to receive, stands in precisely the same rela- 
:ion to some other person, whose duty it is to believe 
it, precisely on the same ground on which it is my duty 
to disbelieve it. It is unfair to illustrate such a demand 
for the prostration of our reasoning faculties, by the case 
of our assent to that which is regarded as a sufficient 
testimony — a supposed reasonable proof, coming through 
the witness of a man, for anything which I am called on 
to believe. 

The truth is, that this whole system is what it was 
called in that former lecture : its revival, its increasing 
strength, here — in France, in Germany, in many other 
quarters — is a reaction. And perhaps elsewhere the 
object of dislike, against which this scheme of opinions is 
raising itself, may be more clearly indicated than it is 
even among us ; although I must say there has been no 
sort of restraint of language among the advocates of the 
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scheme to which I refer in our own country. On the 
Continent, a writer, to whose name I formerly referred, 
has spoken not merely of Atheism and of Pantheism, of 
French revolutions and of English Chartism, but of 
bankruptcies and suicides, and almost every sort of evil 
that can afflict humanity, as all traceable to the intro- 
duction of this destructive principle of private judgment ; 
not of private judgment merely in matters of faith (com- 
monly so called), but of the independent exercise of an 
independent understanding on any sort of question 
whatever. And really, when we reflect upon it, the evils 
that have arisen from the exercise of private judgment 
(or call it the exercise of the human understanding) have 
been neither few nor small ; just as the evils that have 
arisen from the free use of men's limbs, have been as 
great and as numerous as the numbers of crimes com- 
mitted by the exertion of bodily strength. If a man has 
the use of faculties, and does not use them aright, he 
must use them wrong ; and as often as he uses them 
wrong he must do mischief. But then, unluckily, it 
happens that, in order to do good, precisely the same 
'freedom of action is necessary, which renders possible 
the doing of evil. 

It was stated, on a former occasion, that every error is 
intended to give us the opportunity of discerning a new 
force, for application, for development of truth ; and we 
might in like manner say, that the revival of every error 
contains in it, of necessity, the production of something 
new. There must always be an addition. It may pretend 
to be merely the old influence, which existed, perhaps, 
without doing the same evils that are now anticipated 
from it ; but it is in reality the old influence with a great 
addition. The system in question, as it exists in the 
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present day, is very far indeed from the quiet Catho- 
licism, from the implicit belief, of the middle ages ; 
because there have been developments of the human 
mind and of truth, adapted to carry us out of the region 
of implicit belief, and to show us realities lying beyond 
that region, which it must be intended now explicitly to 
reject, and against which the effort must be made to 
erect a barrier, and introduce an antagonism, an opposing 
influence, formerly unnecessary, because those develop- 
ments did not yet exist. 

To refer to but a single instance, that of the physical 
sciences. In this quarter, a vast range of realities has 
been opened up to the mind of man ; man has come in 
the exercise of his understanding to discoveries which he 
knows to be truth, for that kind of knowledge which " is 
power " must be truth. It is too late to tell him that he 
cannot, in the exercise of his understanding, come in 
contact with truth ; for every time that he repeats any 
of those accommodations of the principles of physical 
science, which he has ascertained, to the conveniences 
even of daily life, that have become so familiar in our 
time, the finger of Grod is giving him a new witness, that 
it is a truth with which his mind has come in contact. 

On what ground is there any opposition between the 
principle of which I am now speaking, and those dis- 
coveries of physical science to which I have adverted } 
We read, on the part of writers who have given an un- 
equivocal adhesion to the school of Anglo-Catholicism, 
the most contemptuous declarations of their disregard for 
physical science. Let us advert to but one, where the 
author says, that if all the mischief of the influence of 
demagogues could be put down, if quiet government 
could be established, if it could be made as easy a thing 
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to rule this country as it is to conduct the subordinate 
movements of any common machine, and all this by 
means of the extension among the people of a know- 
ledge of physical science, he would not do it ; he could 
not be brought to make any effort for the sake of it. 
And the reason which he assigns is this, (a very insuffi- 
cient reason, surely, for so weighty a conclusion,) that 
he does not enough care for physical science, to use it 
for any such purpose. Can we fail to see in this a ten- 
dency to go out of the region of realities — an abhorrence, 
indeed, to adopt a method, just because it brings in con- 
tact with realities — ^a greater difficulty in maintaining a 
system of dreams about religion, than could have been 
felt before physical science had intruded on man's slum- 
bers ? The man who has dome to knowledge, which he 
finds to be real knowledge by the test I have already 
adverted to, in the exercise of his own understanding on 
things material, will not (if he is reasonable) look for 
a carrying on of precisely the same process in things 
spiritual, but he will look for something analogous ; 
something that will come home in like manner to our 
sense of reality. Wherever there is a distaste for this 
grand volume of God's utterance of His ideas, (the 
volume of the material world,) is it not because it 
comes with an importunate test of our sense of reality — 
because it will not allow a man to think he knows a 
thin^ when he knows it not — ^because it will not give 
him the comfort of thinking he believes what he does 
not believe.? 

But there is another burst of light, which has come in 
upon the world since the middle ages, against which this 
Anglo-Catholicism must be regarded as also a reaction ; 
I mean the Reformation and its consequences. The 
question whether that school avow their opposition to 
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the Reformation, is a very subordinate one ; but on this 
point we are now entitled to speak with some confidence. 
They have begun a series of attacks upon the Anglican 
Reformers, distinctly acknowledging that they must now 
give up their former ground, for that they find the 
English Reformation and its agents no longer defensible, 
as they formerly esteemed them. It is needless to advert 
to matter of such public notoriety, as a member of that 
party having thought it desirable, while he avows that 
the Thirty-nine Articles were intended to keep Roman 
Catholics out of the Church of England, to show at the 
same time how they are quite inefficient for that purpose, 
and how a dexterous man may find that the door is still 
left ajar, so that he may enter in if he please. Neither 
of these circumstances, however, is of much moment ; 
for whether they told us that they opposed the principles 
of the Reformation or not, it would be perfectly evident 
that they did so. The difference of their confessing it is 
comparatively a slight one. But it is a very different 
thing for men to have slept on, before that development 
of the mind of man, which took place at the period of 
the Reformation, and to have satisfied themselves up to 
that day with an implicit belief — ^from rejecting all the 
light and the power, which are afforded by the principles 
then developed. It was a very different thing, for a man, 
— under the pleasantness of quiet and apparent order in 
reference to things spiritual, the absence of importunate 
demands, the absence of occasion for struggle, with his 
senses gratified with what appeared to be gratifying his 
conscience also — to go on not knowing what was opposed 
to it, seeing none of the recommendations of the contrary 
principles, from what it is for a man now voluntarily to 
go back from the one, on account of the allurement 
towards the other. 
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It appears that the essential character of the Refor- 
mation, if we look for it in the mfnd of Luther, was 
strictly analogous to the essential character of the Refor- 
mation of Science, as it was urged upon the thinkers of 
Europe by Bacon in this country. The language of Bacon 
was in fact this : " You have got tradition about the phy- 
sical sciences, and you have got logic about the physical 
sciences ; both of these are good things in their place. 
We may learn a great deal from the exceedingly acute 
reasoning that has been employed by the advocates of 
that and of other philosophy in all intervening time ; but 
(adds he), does it never occur to you that the very things 
which these philosophers are talking about, are among 
our hands } They are objects of sight and of touch ; let 
us look, let us handle, let us hear for ourselves, in order 
that we may at least know what these realities are, to 
which those dictates of wisdom and those ingenious 
conclusions and reasonings refer." Luther, in like 
manner, says : " It is well ; the authority of the Church 
is a good matter — tradition is a great and venerable 
thing. I should be the last man to undervalue it, nor 
of reasoning do I speak contemptuously ; but it has 
its meaning and its use, after we know the things that 
tradition and reasoning are engaged about. Now here 
is the name, God ; here is the name. Repentance ; here 
is the name, Justification, Adoption, Sanctification : are 
these mere words, or are they realities } If they are 
realities, they are realities with which we may come in 
contact ; and it is not my knowing the words, or the 
scholastic logic about them, that will avail me anything, 
if I know not the realities themselves." And so he goes 
out in search of those realities. Like Lord Bacon in an 
after age — ^who, indeed, had felt the same influence, the 
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spirit of the Reformation — Luther demands a contact 
with the ipsa corpora. He says : " Let us know as much 
about them as they tell for themselves, and then let 
us listen to logic and to tradition ; it may enlarge the 
sphere of knowledge derived from our personal observa- 
tion, when brought in contact with the realities." Luther 
would no more deny his inward experience than a 
Baconian philosopher would deny the experience of his 
senses. Luther felt within himself what is that difference, 
which had been felt thousands of years before by a man 
who, like Luther, had known the struggles of conscience, 
and knew that neither tradition nor ceremonies could 
satisfy him, when he said, " I have heard of Thee by the. 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee." And 
it was after that magnificent range of opportunities for 
actual contact with what we need not hesitate to call the 
mind of God, even in the material universe, had been 
spread out before us, by men like Kepler, and Newton, 
and Copernicus, and the many others who both before 
Bacon suggested what laws ought to be laid down, and 
after Bacon showed how those laws ought to be followed 
up — it was after this had been done for us in the physical 
world, assuring man, by the blessing of God's providence 
upon his endeavours, that were he to make an honest use 
of his understanding, he might know the truth of the 
things that God had set before him — and it was after a 
far nobler experiment had been made, with a far nobler 
result, in the spiritual world, calling upon man to main- 
tain an individual standing towards God, telling that a 
joint-stock faith and a joint-stock conscience would avail 
him nothing at all in this matter; — ^it was when these 
two great truths were standing up before men, with the 
results and the trophies they had collected together for 
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two hundred years, that men came forth in a Protestant 
world to say that implicit belief is better than this ! 
This is a new thing in the earth. It is a voluntary sink- 
ing lower than man had ever abode ; because a higher 
path was not before indicated. 

It is said, the object is unity. Let us recover, before 
we proceed, the feeling of sympathy with whatever is 
worthy to be sympathised with, in the minds of those of 
whom we now speak ; and here is a point, surely, on 
which they are worthy of sympathy, and their object of 
all respect. " It is true," they say, " there have been 
some grand results accompanying the exercise of private 
judgment, even in its exaggerations. The history of the 
Protestant nations, their development in mind," (ought 
they not to add, in Christian morals }) " their advance- 
ment in arts, in commerce, in every form of human 
activity, has been accompanied with less evil than might, 
perhaps, have been anticipated from so bold a setting 
forth on each oneV individual resources ; but the evils 
have been great ; and with the Bible in our hands " (they 
will say to those who are not prepared to recognise the 
authority of the Church, as decisive of the matter), — 
**with the Bible in our hands, we cannot doubt that 
Christianity was intended to introduce unity. Has it 
introduced unity ^.vaon^ you? Are Protestantism and 
unity things synonymous } Are not your divisions your 
constant reproach with the Roman Catholic nations? 
And are we not entitled to think, that the loss of this 
great object is a heavy price for any advantages that 
may have come along with it } " 

We are not to undervalue this object of unity ; but 
let it be a real unity. The reproach that the Roman 
Catholic brings against us is, in truth, substantially this : 

P 2 
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"You have failed in the realization of an outward unity, 
because you have been going in a vain search after a 
unity of individual conviction." And they say, " If you 
would now abandon that object, you would find the 
other attainable." It is not impossible ; but at that cost 
it is not worth purchasing. What was the prayer of the 
Lord for His Church } — " That they may be oner Ye^, 
this we are often reminded of The Roman Catholic, 
the Anglo-Catholic, remind us often, that the Lord 
sought that His Church should be one ; but the remain- 
ing words of that sentence we hear but seldom — " That 
they may b^ one, even as We are one!' The most in- 
ward, the most spiritual of all unity ; the unity that 
works outwardly into all the various manifestations of 
the visible creation ; that is not a unity at the branches 
at all, but a unity only at the root — the unity of the 
Godhead itself! This is the sort of unity, to which the 
Lord compares that which He desires to exist in His 
Church. And so far as the externals of unity are to be 
attained by departure from the possibility of this unity, 
it is not the realization of His prayer that is sought, but 
indeed the contrary condition of things. 

On this ground it is, that it is not nearly so important 
to indicate errors of detail, or to upbraid with any in- 
dividual characteristic, either the system or the party, 
because one single central departure from spiritual truth, 
in importance outweighs them all. In the detail of 
their reasoning, inconsistencies and abortive promise of 
a conclusion are as frequent and abundant as we might 
expect from a scheme so defective in its foundation. 
Let us not, however, pause upon any of these. Let us 
not dwell on the strange spectacle of a Church making 
its main glory in an Apostolic Succession, which it has 
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derived, if at all, from a body under whose excommuni- 
cation it lies ; — thus virtually denying that this Apostolic 
Succession does in reality convey the power to ex- 
communicate, and leaving us, who may be under the 
minor excommunication of the offshoot, the consolation 
of believing, that possibly the Apostolical Succession in 
the other instance may be as defective in its results. 

There is one point of a historical nature, however, to 
which it seems well here to advert. There seems to me 
an unfairness in the statement to which I refer, that 
calls for something of moral indignation, along with 
intellectual perception of error. It has become characr 
teristic of a party, to advert frequently to the Ancient 
British Church in this country, and to the Ancient Church 
in Ireland ; and this as a defence against the claims of 
the Church of Rome, which otherwise might appear very 
difficult to be resisted by those who acknowledge her to 
be a true Church. The manner in which the statement 
is brought forward is this : it is said — "Why, the Church 
of England is the real Ancient Church of this country ; 
it was only after the Saxon times that Romanism was 
introduced, and before that time there existed a Church 
in this country. And, in like manner, it was only after 
the English Conquest that Romanism was introduced 
into Ireland ; and before that time, there was a Church 
existing in Ireland independent of Rome. Now we are 
entitled" (they say) "to claim the succession of that 
Church." It is hard to believe that any person with know- 
ledge enough to make this assertion, should be ignorant 
enough to believe in its force. The. Church of England 
is the heiress of the Church of Rome, in her usurpation 
upon those Ancient Churches, to which reference is 
thus made. If the Church of Rome were right, the 
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Church of England, as her representative, may claim 
some share in that right ; but if the Church of Rome 
were wrong, the Church of England is the representative 
of the Church of Rome, and not of those preceding 
Churches in these countries. How did the matter really 
stand ? There was a British Church ; it was the interest 
of Rome — or it was according to the conviction of Rome, 
let us say, but it was the desire of Rome — ^to establish 
an influence in this country opposite to that of the 
British Church. On many accounts — on account of 
matters of faith, on account of matters of discipline — ^the 
British Church in England and the Irish Church in 
Ireland were obnoxious to the Court of Rome. The 
Church of Rome succeeded in establishing among the 
Saxons here a Church, which almost extirpated the 
British Church ; and, again, the Church of Rome suc- 
ceeded in establishmg (and partly by means of the 
English), in Ireland, a Church which almost extirpated 
the Ancient Irish Church. And now, by their succession, 
by their institution, by every historical bond, the Church 
of England is connected with — ^what } With the Church 
of Rome, as having taken the place of those previously 
existing Churches, whether among the Britons in England 
or among the Irish in their native country. 

This argument is, indeed, by no means universally 
employed by the party now under consideration ; but it 
is so frequently employed, it so often finds its way 
into the very humblest organs of the school, that it 
seems needful to take some notice of it. Observe, this 
is not used as an argument against the Church of Eng- 
land. It is only on the principle that the Apostolical 
Succession and those other historical bonds constitute 
the unity of the Church — that is to say, only on the 
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principles of those against whom I am reasoning — that it 
can at all be so construed / do not identify the Church 
of England with the Church of Rome ; but those who 
do consider her vital connexion by all those historical 
bonds, as constituting her claim to be called a true 
Church, are surely not entitled to connect themselves 
with previously existing Churches, which it was the 
work of the Church of Rome almost to annihilate in 
both these islands ! 

Amongst these fragmentary notices, let us advert to a 
circumstance of great practical importance at the present 
moment ; and that is, the countenance given to this 
system by those who by no means for themselves indi- 
vidually adhere to it. It is not merely that there is no 
sufficiently strong protest against it, in quarters from 
which such a protest might be expected ; there are a 
thousand influences, which work to account for this. 
Puseyism is not a vulgar error, in one sense of the word ; 
and the sense of respectability, veneration for the towers 
of Oxford, and many other venerable objects in this land, 
may mix up in the feelings of those who hesitate to 
come forward with an alacrity which would have dis- 
played itself had equal untruth shown itself from the 
opposite quarter. But it is not with this that we have 
at present to do. Everything which upholds, by . 
whatever means and on whatever principles, existing 
institutions, is considered in many quarters as worthy of 
encouragement All that is blameable in this lies in the 
words : " By whatever means and on whatever principles.'* 
It will ultimately be found, by those who would seek to 
be conservative in this way, by hailing the help of all error 
provided only it be willing to help them, that there is a 
self-destructive principle in that kind of union — ^that the 
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error will be too strong for the interests which they may 
be caring for, while they regard the far higher principles 
involved in such differences as theirs as comparatively 
insignificant. 

The next plan considered for the organization of 
society, was that of Chartism. 

To those who found the preceding system too strongly 
condemned, the treatment of the present must have 
seemed as much too gentle. The truth is, however, that 
the point at which Chartism comes in contact with the 
question of the Christian organization of society, is one: 
much inferior in importance to the former. 

To say that Chartism contained gross political miscal- 
culations, or that its progress had been accompanied with 
the excitement of many bad passions, would have been 
totally foreign to the great question really in view — 
namely, the relation which the scheme itself, and not 
the position of its adherents, holds to the foundations 
which Christianity lays for the establishment of social 
unity among men. The system of Chartism has, there- 
fore, been regarded mainly as concerns two or three 
negative principles of its relation to Christianity. Chris- 
tianity has not prohibited any particular form of govern- 
ment, regarded merely as such ; it has not established 
any particular form of government ; it is not in its spirit 
directly opposed to the objects which are confessedly 
sought by those who seek to popularise the existing 
constitution of .this and some other countries. Chris- 
tianity has proved itself capable of new adaptations, 
having in it the principle of a vital spirit, capable of 
shaping itself anew, and of penetrating new channels, as 
they should be opened to it. 

No doubt, a great deal might have been said in regard 
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to deficiencies in the scheme of Chartism, which might 
have conveyed a certain illustration of my general object. 
There is one point, omitted formerly, which may be 
briefly adverted to, as an acknowledgment of the need 
of some means of moral operation upon society gene- 
rally, in order to constitute even that kind of unity which 
this scheme itself aims at It is the means which it 
proposes to take for getting rid of corruption at elec- 
tions. In the eye of Chartism, this is an all-important 
matter : much more important than merely in reference 
to its results, it appears on due reflection ; not more 
important, surely, than in reference to the moral evil it 
ought to appear in the eyes of every honest man. Now 
the proposal of the ballot is, in other words, a confession 
— or, rather, an avowal of the opinion of those who pro- 
pose it — not only that the existing voters will take bribes, 
as long as it is seen how they vote, but that the contem- 
plated future voters will take bribes as long as it would 
be seen how they would vote. It may be said, " No — we 
do not propose this merely to prevent them taking 
bribes ; we do it to prevent the intimidation of land- 
lords, of employers of tradesmen and shopkeepers, and 
so on." But, surely, that is- only a bribe in another form ! 
If you say, that the temptation is very great to a poor 
man not to forfeit his subsistence, or this particular por- 
tion of his subsistence, we must acknowledge it No 
doubt the test of honesty is much greater to a poor man 
than to a rich man ; but a bribe it is, to the extent of the 
custom or whatever else the man is afraid of forfeiting — 
a bribe to that extent he takes. If to give a different 
vote, from what he would otherwise have done, for the 
sake of the opinion of his landlord or of his employer* 
is a breach of his conscience — then this breach of his 
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conscience he commits for a bribe, according to the 
admission of every one who argues for the ballot I 
trust that, thus far at least, the connexion will appear 
sufficiently warranted Why interpose this hindrance, if 
there be no proof that there does exist at this moment, 
and will exist in the contemplated extension of the 
suffrage, a disposition to take a bribe, whenever it is 
known how the man votes ? Now, if it is avowed that 
such a disposition exists, the mere circumstance of its 
being possible to prevent its being known how a man 
votes, appears to be one of the shallowest shields that 
ever could have been interposed, between the ambition 
of the candidate and the cupidity of such a body of 
electors as are here avowedly expected. Why, in the 
midst of so many other details of political inquiry, single 
out one point like this, as though it had more connexion 
with my subject than others ? Because it is a moral evil, 
which the proposal of the ballot recognises ; and because 
it is a most insufficient mechanical remedy which is 
brought forward, along with the full recognition of that 
moral evil. Surely at first sight, before we have gone 
into the details of the political inquiry, it would seem 
more natural, that a moral remedy should be the cure 
for a moral evil. Is it the avowal that we are no longer 
to look for the means of making men honest.? Is it 
a declaration, that we must have something introduced 
in the social organization, by which the dishonesty of 
almost every elector shall ultimately be made to answer 
the purpose of the honesty of all } My friends, if God 
be true, He will sanction no such plan. Unity must be 
grounded on the recognition of the truth of God. Every 
attempt at its conveniences, by aay other means, God 
has finally and for ever set His face against. There 
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is nothing on which a God of truth must look with a 
frown of more absolute prohibition, than a nation saying 
to Him : " We are dishonest, and we expect to continue 
so ; but we have found a way of getting, in this respect, 
all the advantages of honesty, out of a mechanical 
arrangement." 

Then there is the vanity of hoping so much, from a 
mere counterbalance established between the selfishness 
of different classes. For what does Chartism propose, 
supposing its object to be accomplished? That the 
portion of its means just considered will accomplish that 
object, some reasons have been given for disbelieving: 
one might arrange a plan for carrying on bribery and 
corruption, consistently with the adoption of the ballot ; 
but what does it propose, if successful.^ That the selfish- 
ness of the poorer and more numerous classes shall have 
a sufficient che<!:k upon the selfishness of the richer and 
less numerous class. My friends, the poorest machine 
that is does not mainly consist of checks. You may 
have fly-wheels and safety-valves and governors and 
drags, and a thousand contrivances, but the one single 
consideration of the moving power outweighs all these ; 
and without an adequate and appropriate moving power, 
all these are utterly vain, lifeless, and useless. It is 
equally so in society. In all ages, where men have 
moved with any unity and where any considerable 
result has come out of their corporate life, there has 
been some great impelling and pervading idea, that 
distinguished that generation of men. So it must be 
yet ; and it is a great fall even from some of those past 
generations, on which we may look with contempt, that 
we should come to trust chiefly to checks and restraints : 
for, at the utmost, the entire scheme to which I advert is 
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no more. Suppose we should say, " Here is a body in a 
state of decay ; there are certain evils at work ; there is 
the chemical influence of the air, and of the water, and 
of the soil ; and there is the activity of worms and 
insects, with their loathsome mode of carrying on the 
destruction. Let us find a check for all these." There is 
only one check for all these, in the organized matter of 
the living body ; and that is, the presence of the prin- 
ciple of life. And to look in the organization of human 
society for the vital principle, is the great problem in all 
questions of social unity. 

The question of Socialism — the next which we con- 
sidered — I may, in this review, pass very briefly over, 
because the lesson which we derived from it, was one of 
such exceeding simplicity in its nature — namely, this : 
that if invisibles are realities, this is essentially necessary 
to be recognised with real faith, in order even to our 
social organization. For that social organization, which 
is built on the principle of their not being realities, must 
be essentially and throughout different from that which 
is built on a conviction that they are. 

We saw that it is impossible even in any logical man- 
ner, and far less is it possible in a vital and practical 
manner, to meet the influence of Socialism, except by 
presenting the realities of an invisible world ; and to 
present them is not merely to speak of them, but to live 
as those who are actuated by them, in the utterance of 
our lips indeed, but also in the daily working of our 
hands. Grant the premisses of Socialism ; let it be true, 
that the portion of man's being in which his senses 
reside is the highest, and that the objects which they 
present to him are the limits of his knowledge ; and 
then the conclusion is inevitable — the conclusion in 
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which the practical power of Socialism resides — *' Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

But let us now return to the express contemplation of 
the great object before us through all this inquiry ; from 
which it may appear, that we have been digressing in 
these successive illustrations of it. 

We have found that God recognises the unity that is 
possible among men ; that it is He that has laid down 
the laws of it ; that He claims to be acknowledged in 
those laws ; that in the acknowledgment of these laws, 
and of Him as the lawgiver, the wellbeing of the social 
unity is alone attainable. Christianity does indeed, in 
the first instance, establish a specific unity — the unity 
of the Church — in order to hold forth this principle of 
a spiritual organization ; but Christianity necessarily, as 
claiming to contain the truth of God, claims to contain 
within it the means of all subordinate social organiza- 
tion — to be, in short, the foundation of the national 
unity, as well as the unity of the Church. And in stat- 
ing this, in the manner in which I had occasion to do, at 
the close of the First Lecture, I used expressions, which I 
learn have given occasion for conjecture and for diffi- 
culty. To some it appeared as if what is commonly 
called the principle of National Establishments was 
advocated ; to others, as if that principle was rejected. 
Without at all discussing what is commonly called the 
principle of National Establishments, it has been at- 
tempted to show you, that two .questions have been 
greatly mixed up together, which ought to be kept 
entirely distinct — ^the one, whether Christianity is cap- 
able of constituting the organization of a nation ; the 
other, whether what have hitherto been called National 
Establishments are, in reality, exemplifications of that 
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principle. On the manner in which we are to seek to 
make Christian truth the means of social organization, I 
have in conclusion a few remarks to offer, by which this 
distinction may possibly come out more clearly than 
it has hitherto done. 

In the system considered in the Second Lecture, we 
found spiritual unity avowedly aimed at ; but we found 
sufficient reason for calling it a spurious unity, which was 
there attained. In the systems noticed in the Third and 
Fourth Lectures, we found unity avowedly aimed at ; but 
in the one, upon the ground of mere counterpoise of the 
int;erests of classes, and in the other, upon the ground of 
a man's confining himself to what is discoverable by 
means of the senses : in both, therefore, spiritual truth 
was rejected as a means of unity. The ground, then, for 
setting aside the two latter systems, was quite different 
from the ground for setting aside the former, as insuffi- 
cient for the purpose for which it was offered. 

It appears that the aim and the means avowed by the 
Roman Catholic or the Anglo-Catholic are both rightly 
chosen. He avows as his aim — unity ; surely he does 
right. He avows as his means — spiritual truth ; surely 
he does right. To say that any existing system is the 
realization of that which is thus aimed at, is to say that 
that existing system is truth, and that it is spiritual 
truth* To inquire into this, would open up quite a new 
field of disquisition. We do not find that spiritual truth, 
in the sense in which it was described to you in the First 
Lecture, has yet been made the basis or the means of 
social unity among us. In many ages, men have earnestly 
presented this aim to themselves ; and wherever they 
have done so, we must venerate their state of heart, 
whatever we may think of the error of their understand- 
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ings, or even of the excitement of passion, into which 
they may have been betrayed by extravagant hope, or, 
especially, when they found that which they so highly 
valued meet with unexpected obstacles. I will not go 
back to the past history of the Church even in this 
country ; the names of parties, even now, carry with 
them too much excitement and too many associa- 
tions. I will simply remind you of the fact, that the 
abandonment of the thought of making Christianity 
the means of unity, is quite a modern thing in the his- 
tory in these islands — ^later even than the period of the 
Reformation itself. It was not abandoned by Luther 
— not by the English Reformers — not by the Scotch 
Reformers — not by the great body of the Puritanical 
opposers of the Church of England in the seventeenth 
century. At that latter date were the first feeble 
beginnings of a principle, that sought to let the national 
unity stand on any other basis than the basis of Chris- 
tianity. And this surely appears, on the mere an- 
nouncement of it, to be taking lower ground than had 
hitherto been sought by those who thought of the 
affairs of nations. 

In the present day, nothing can stand that does not 
aim at unity — nothing, I mean, which is to influence 
the social affairs of men. Roman Catholicism, Angli- 
canism, Socialism, Chartism — everything which is much 
and widely acting on men's minds at present — ^has unity 
for its object. What scheme is there, which has taken 
possession of deep enthusiastic minds, that does not 
avowedly have this aim } — ^with the single exception, 
perhaps, of what is called Evangelicalism. The feelings 
of the Evangelical too generally look upon discord and 
separation as the normal condition of things among 
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mankind. He does not look beyond them ; or expects 
them to be overcome only by some remote miracle. 
We are too apt to hear from him some such expres- 
sions as I once heard from a clergyman — that our dis- 
cords and the strife of religious party are the glory of 
Protestantism. If by this he intended only to say, 
" Better to disagree because we honestly utter our minds, 
than to agree outwardly on the condition of mutual 
untruth," he is right ; but if it be his meaning, that an 
honest disagreement is better than an honest and true 
agreement, surely he is utterly wrong. 

To many, the very doubt must appear unfounded. 
And certainly, if we could judge by the language which 
is very frequently heard from persons holding the views 
I have just adverted to, we should conclude that unity is 
their hearts' aim. They speak much of Christian love, 
and not without a great diffusion among them of the 
principle of Christian love. But they seem to have 
abandoned the hope, that unity can be established among 
men by spiritual principles. On what ground have they 
abandoned that hope } Surely, in the first place, who- 
ever holds anything to be truth, must believe that there 
is an innate power in this, an adaptation to the mind of 
man, beyond that of error : not to the mind of man with 
all its perversity and passions, but to the mind of man 
regarded as it has been constituted by its Maker, and to 
which the truth pf God addresses itself And then, 
again, with regard to the Scriptures : with the acknow- 
ledgment which they make, that nations are to be " the 
kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ," they ought 
not to look to the experience of discord and variance, 
as proving the impossibility of expecting this — making 
them hold it, as a truth indeed in itself, but as a truth in 
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abeyance. They may say — " Is it not our daily experience 
that men do differ ? Is there not every reason to fear, 
that men must continue to differ ? " Have they not an 
experience of the same sort in regard to their own faults 
— in regard to their own realization of that ideal of 
Christian morals which they have before their minds ? 
What is the ideal of Christian .virtue which they seek to 
keep before them ? It is perfection : perfection of truth, 
perfection of purity, perfection of love. And yet they 
will perhaps be the very readiest to acknowledge, that 
they are continually falling short of their standard. 
They are falling short *of it ; but would they gain by 
ceasing to acknowledge any such standard } They have 
it as their practical standard ; arid this alone it is that 
keeps their conduct from deviating into an altogether, 
opposite direction. Let us earnestly ask, have they 
unity for their practical standard, as an ideal to be as 
constantly before them, as these which they consider the 
fundamental principles of spiritual truth, or the funda- 
mental principles of personal holiness } It seems they 
have not It seems they have made up their minds to 
disagree. The power of Christianity to introduce unity, 
to introduce even uniformity into the Christian organiza- 
tion, though acknowledged by them, is regarded as a 
thing for the present out of reach, and therefore for the 
^ present not to be aimed at. The other thing to which 
I have just adverted is acknowledged to be out of reach ; 
a very large proportion of them disclaim the doctrine of 
Perfection ; and yet it is perfection alone which they 
acknowledge as the guiding principle of their practice. 
Might they not equally hold, even with the same con- 
sciousness of difficulties and failures, that unity is the ideal 
of Christianity ? Might it not be j ust as prominent in their 
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sermons^ and in any private pouring forth of the feeling 
of their hearts, and in the nature of their faith towards 
God, as when they aim at personal holiness, — they do so 
in faith towards God, believing that this is God*s ideal 
as well as theirs ? Surely, when they aim at unity by 
means of spiritual truth, it must be in the same faith, or 
else it cannot be a spiritual union that they seek, and it 
cannot be in the Spirit that they will approach it ! 

This may, in some measure, make my meaning intel- 
ligible to those who have asked what side was intended 
to be taken in reference to the question of National Esta- 
blishments. It is answered: Those who believe that 
God has declared that " the kingdoms of the world are 
to become the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ," 
and that there is in the nature of Ciiristianity that which 
can constitute the only bond of unity among mankind, 
must keep this before them as ,a practical truth, having 
as much operation upon societies and upon nations as the 
Faith has upon individuals ; and in doing so they may be 
frequently all the more ready to say, that the actually 
existing condition of things is very difrei:ent from that 
which they thus contemplate and pursue. 

Is it not an object worth our seeking? And to 
what quarter are we to turn, with any hope of its being 
earnestly pursued } Those who trust in mere worldly 
politics are not to be counted upon as allies ; nor are they ^ 
who believe that a system of spiritual unity has already 
established itself in Church and in Nation. But assuredly, 
there are those in many quarters, who, when their atten- 
tion is once distinctly turned towards the object, have 
that in their hearts and spirits which will lead them, 
earnestly and in God's time effectually, to pursue it ! To 
those among our men of science who have had some 
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' experience of what it is to come in contact v/ith reality 
in the physical world ; who have had some experience of 
that which has been described as the foundation, the 
presiding unity — a. unity belonging to the invisible region 
of things — in some subordinate department of inquiry ; 
and who know what it is to look with scientific conviction, 
even while they look with veneration, as to that which to 
its greater extent must remain unknown to them, to a 
unity which pervades, not some subordinate department, 
but the universal scheme of things ; — to them we may 
look as thus far prepared to own what they must seek 
in the spiritual world, if their thoughts are consistent : 
an analogous light there — something there to take the 
central and presiding place, as each of those subordinate 
principles of science does in its several sphere ; and with 
the assurance that they will regard this central spiritual 
principle as capable of constituting a unity within this 
region, even as the acknowledgment of the presiding 
unity of any department of science constitutes a practical 
unity in the corresponding department of art. To those 
already spoken of by their commonly known name of the 
Evangelical portion of religious society, we may look as 
having experience of the difference between the hearing 
of the ear and the seeing of the eye in matters of spiritual 
truth ; and therefore as the natural allies, I trust, of a 
unity, which is sought on the ground of personal con- 
viction and of a contact with spiritual realities, and not 
on the ground of forms and traditions. We may look, 
again, to those among the Dissenting bodies who have 
this truly Evangelical principle in them ; for although 
they do not profess to hope for Christian unity at all— at 
least till a condition of things comes, which must be as 
strange and unprepared as if every portion of it were a 
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miracle — ^yet the reason they assign for it quiets one as to 
their abandonment of the mistrust. It is that we are not 
ripe for it. Their real meaning is — " We have not got 
hold of that aspect of truth which is capable of concen- 
trating man with man, and bringing them within the 
Christian organization." To them, however, we may look, 
as called to seek for that aspect of truth, and to acknow- 
ledge the insufficiency of that which they have already 
attained, if it be not adequate for this purpose. Do not, 
we may say to those various bodies — do not let the reality 
of Catholicism be monopolised by those whom you regard 
as in error as to what constitutes its essence : if they will 
be Roman Catholics or Anglo-Catholics, be you Human 
Catholics. Show that Catholicism which is in the truth 
of God, and which is capable of uniting the hearts and 
the convictions of men around some common point of 
spiritual movement. Ally yourselves, I would say, with 
all truth. Be assured, there is a harmony in all truth. 
You often repeat that the Holy Spirit is to take of the 
things of Christ, and show them to men's minds. Let me 
just remind you of the other half of that same sentence — 
**A11 things that the Father hath are mine;" and take 
you the wide room, in your dependence upon the Spirit 
of God's truth, which this truth allows to you. There is, 
I repeat, a harmony in all truth — a mutual dependence. 
All its lines converge. There is a point in which, 
meeting, they lean one upon another ; and he who will 
try to do without any of them will find the rest give way. 
, You are not using Christianity as a principle of unity, 
if you think there is any portion of truth constituted by 
God with which it disclaims an alliance, or with which it 
is incapable of harmonising. 

As the real unity that subsists in the entire scheme of 
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things is constituted by the being of God, so the unity 
of human life should be constituted by the diffusion of 
the consciousness of God. This should be made the 
express object of contemplation and of effort among all 
those who are reverently and earnestly exercising their 
minds for their fellow-men, as conscious of being under 
the eye of God. 
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ON SCHISM. 

IN TWO LECTURES. 

Lecture I. 

Schism is separation — cutting off: cutting ourselves off 
from that to which we ought to be united. 

The root of schism is the separation of man from God. 
He is thereby out of harmony with the universal and 
ruling system of things. In this way he is out of har- 
mony with all that remains under that presiding system. 
And the crime of schism lies in this : that it is a contest 
with Him who has instituted that system — ^that it arises 
out of our repugnancy to Him, or (to take the lowest 
view of it) out of our want of understanding of the 
principles which He has established for the unity of the 
world that He has made. 

" In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth ;" He "said, Let us make man in our own image ; 
after the image of God created He him." " And God 
looked upon all the works that His hands had made ; 
and, behold, they were all verj^ good^ As yet, there was 
only one will in the universe. The idea which has been 
often since expressed by poets and philosophers, as if 
the entire visible and spiritual form of things was but a 
body or a garment of God, was then absolutely true. 
Everything was the utterance of His mind, and an 
utterance with such clearness and correspondency, that 
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His mind could repose upon it all. And this was the 
original Sabbath. He rested from the works that His 
hands had made. But the time came, when another will, 
the will of a creature, was to display itself in action. 
Man would be as God. He would not that God should 
be God. He- would have in Jiis own hands the re- 
sources for happiness. He accepted a lie. He was 
dependent, and he would feel and act as though he were 
independent. And in this way he gained a step in the 
development of his being, while he lost of his original 
simplicity and purity. He gained a step in the develop- 
ment of his being : it was not merely the temptation of 
Satan — ** Ye shall be as gods ;" it was the testimony of 
God himself — " The man is become as one of us, know- 
ing good and evil." He had the experience of a will ; 
he had gained the experience of the evil that is in the 
exercise of a will : he had become capable of the expe- 
rience of the good- that is in the exercise of a will. But 
in the first act of his will he had entered into contest with 
the will of God ; and now there was one thing, and that 
the highest thing in the Creation, out of the universal 
harmony ; and the Sabbath rest was broken ; and it 
became needful for God to lay the foundation-stone of a 
new creation. And it is a mistake for any man to sup- 
pose that God still rested from His labours, for He who 
is in the bosom of the Father saith: "My Father worketh," 
onward from that hour up to this hour, and onward — 
"My Father worketh, and I work."* 

Here is the first step of schism. The absolute good is 
in God — that good which is not merely the means to 
soiAe other good, but is good in itself, and for itself. 
From that, man has now parted : with that, he is how at 

♦ John V. 1 7. 
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variance. This is separation, in the most emphatic con- 
ceivable sense. All spiritual creatures, capable of a 
will, were in harmony with God — a condition in one 
respect less developed than that which followed ; in the 
same way as a child, in the expansion of his manly 
faculties, too often loses much of the original simplicity 
and purity of his character — that beauty on which the 
father's eye could rest, as the eye of God rested on the 
Creation at the first, and pronounced it all to be very 
good. But in thus going out of harmony with the pre- 
siding will of the Creator, there necessarily arose a want 
of harmony between the parts of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual creation itself : being at variance with the main- 
spring, they jarred and jangled one against the other. 
As this refers to a man as a creature capable of desire 
and choice, the cause of it is obvious to our own ex- 
perience. With his heart set upon God — on that which 
was in harmony with the entire plan of God — there could 
be no mutual interference between man and man, be- 
tween creature and creature, in the pursuit of that which 
they desired. With the heart set on creatures — on objects 
of sense, and vanity, and avarice, and pride — life became 
a contest, a mutual repugnancy throughout all its 
regions. As that Christian poet said : — 

'* because ye point your wishes at a mark. 
Whereby communion of possessors' part 
Is lessened, envy bloweth up men's sides. 
No fear of that might touch you, if the love 
Of higher sphere exalted your desire ; 
For there, by how much more they call it ours^ 
So much propriety of each in good 
Increases more ; and heightened charity 
Wraps that fair region in a brighter flame." * 

♦ Dante. 
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Do not allow the elevated language of poetry to 
weaken the feeling of sober reality, that belongs to the 
assertion conveyed by it. Nothing can be more simple 
and obviously true. What the poet has said in such 
words, an ancient doctor of the Church has said with 
the utmost plainness of language : " He who would be 
free from the stings of envy, let him seek that possession 
which is not narrowed by the number of the possessors." 
And as long as the heart of man was thus set, such free- 
i dom there was — such absence of mutual interference — 

such absence of a positive cause of schism. Not a mere 
negative schism-^ want of co-operation, a want of unity 
between spirit ahd spirit ; but now an absolute clashing 
and justling in the path which each has chosen for him- 
self. And now God " worketh " * from that hour forward ; 
from the hour of the Fall is the hour of the purposed 
Redemption. 

The restoration must be, at least, a restoration to 
harmony with God ; but it is now to be a harmony of 
will with God — a higher harmony (let us remember 
the express Divine testimony, recorded in the very open- 
ing of the Scripture, to which I have already referred on 
this subject) — a higher harmony than that of which man 
was capable in the state of innocency in which we find 
him at the first He must, at the least, be restored to 
God ; and by a restoration to God, it is a part of the 
plan of the Father, and of the Saviour, that harmony 
should be restored between man and man. He is to 
be restored to God ; and how intimately I The words 
expressing that intimacy of union are not to be lightly 
spoken. You will remember them : Scripture speaks of 
those who " dwell in God," and have " God dwelling in 

* John V, 17. 
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them." It needs not to add a word in proof that it is 
sound Christian doctrine, that the unity of the human 
spirit with God is meant to be the most intimate union 
which it is within the range of conception to represent 
"He that eateth me," says Christ, "liveth by me;" he 
shall live by me ** as I live by the Father." And how 
does He " live by the Father ? " " I and the Father are 
one:" "He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father:" 
" I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life : " — " I am the 
Life." To be separated from me, is to be separated 
from the Life; to possess me, is to have with me com- 
munity of life. And what • life } That " eternal life, 
that was with the Father, and hath been manifested 
unto us." 

I need not to say more, as to the plan of Redemption 
being a plan of restoring unity between man and his 
Maker : but it is, as I have said, the unity of a will ; 
and only on that condition will God look upon this new 
work, that His hands have made, and pronounce it to 
be " very good " — if in my will, in my consciousness 
and choice, as in my natural life without choice or con- 
scipusness,. I live and move and have my being in God. 

By the restoration of unity with God is proposed, in 
the Divine councils, the restoration of unity between 
creature and Creator. On these terms alone, indeed, 
is it possible. The reason of it, which the experience 
of our hearts teaches us, I have just adverted to. And, 
is it not expressly said, that the purpose of Christ's 
coming, and suffering, "the Just for the unjust," was "to 
bring us to God," so that it is left unaccomplished if we 
are not brought to God } So that if we boast of this 
open door, and do not so enter as to find God, we are 
like men boasting of the openness of the door of a 
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treasury, and refusing ta avail themselves of anything 
that it contains ; or like hungry men sitting at the door 
of a room where a banquet is prepared, 'and boasting 
that they have free access there, while no portion of foocl 
is passing their lips. He came " to bring us to God ; " 
restoration to unity here, at the centre, was His inten- 
tion. But, by restoration of this unity at the centre, 
was to be restoration of harmony with all else that 
surrounds it. And therefore the prayer of the Lord 
Jesus — for it is not Recorded as a part of His doctrine ; 
it is recorded as the aspiration of His soul to the Father 
— " That they may be one as We are One ; I in them, 
and Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one." 
Schism, all schism, is a defeating of the plan of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. All separateness between man and man 
is a portion of the result of the separateness between 
the soul of man and God. 

So far as to what constitutes the cause and root of this 
sin. But the question remains — By what marks are we 
to know it in our own experience, that we may avoid it ? 
Are there some outward things so inseparably associated 
with God, that our separation from them is a separation 
from God, and therefore contains in it the sin of schism } 
Is it chiefly by looking out for the marks of that which 
retains this outward unity with God, that we are to be 
saved from that sin } Or, on the other hand, is this 
union with God, in its own essence, of that nature, that 
it may be recognised by the spirit of man i* — I do not 
for the present inquire whether infallibly, recognised. 
When we say that a man has the use of his senses, we 
do not mean at all to say that he is never deceived in 
the use of his senses. When we say that a man has the 
use of his understanding, we do not intend to say that 
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he never reasons falsely ; but we mean, in both cases, 
that it is to much purpose that God has endowed him 
with these faculties of discernment. The practical ques- 
tion is, whether God has endowed us with, whether He 
expects from us the exercise of, any analogous capacities 
in relation to the spiritual world ; so that I err self-con- 
demned, with the witness of my own conscience that I 
go wrong, when I depart from that with which in spirit 
I ought to be united ; that when I repel that , spiritual 
manifestation, whether regarded as directly from God, 
and (if I may so speak) abiding in God himself, or pre- 
senting itself through the vehicle of the spirit of my 
fellow-man — ^whenever I depart from this, or shut it out, 
I sin because I sin against conscience, because with a 
capacity bestowed by God to distinguish in this region 
between good and evil ? 

The possibility of man's mistaking here is really 
altogether foreign to our inquiry. To say that man is 
fallible in the use of any faculty or guidance whatever — 
be it the Church, be it the Bible, be it (as above said) his 
senses and his understanding, call it by what name you 
will — is no proof at all, but what that guidance is the 
best which, in the circumstances of his actual position, 
God has given him the opportunity to follow. Do not, 
therefore; suppose that a smooth, unstruggling progress 
is meant, without any consciousness of mistake — ^without 
any ^perception that those around us, seeking the same 
guidance, are falling into errors also. Be this as it 
may, is such a light a reality, whereby a man may 
discern, not merely mediately whether he is connecting 
himself with something with which God has connected 
Himself, but immediately whether he is resisting or 
jiccepting God ; or, in other words, whether he is separat- 
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ing himself from that which has the character of absolute 
good in it, and not of merely instrumental good ; not of 
goodness merely as means to an end — from that which 
is not good merely at this present place, on account of 
my circumstances in it, but would be good in any region 
of God's creation ; good not merely at this present 
moment, on account of my present position, but which 
I may know, if there be an eternity, will be good also 
throughout that eternity ? Are there any such things ? 
Has man any faculty of discerning such things ? 

One has said that he could imagine the existence of a 
planet, in which it might be as right to tell lies or to do 
vindictive actions, as it is the contrary in this world. It 
is worth while to refer to such a monstrous supposition 
as this, to make you feel how strong in man is the repug- 
nancy to it, and to lead you to inquire what is that 
within you which at once casts it out, and declares — 
'* God, in whose light we are to see light, has given me 
light enough to know that this cannot be ; that every- 
where and for ever there is A GOOD, which is to be 
chosen — not good for something else, but for itself." 

To take an illustration from things altogether familiar, 
belonging to quite a lower region, of what in its own 
nature would hardly seem to require an illustration, but 
what we find practically to be a constant source of con- 
fusion in the minds of men — namely, that the existence 
of things that are good for something, implies the exist- 
ence of things that are good not for something, but in 
themselves. So that all utilitarianism is destroyed ; there 
is no real utility, there is no real guide of prudence, 
unless there be some ends to be chosen absolutely for 
themselves ; for prudence, the science of utility, is the 
choosing of means with a due reference to ends that are 
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in themselves worth choosing. What indicates that there 
is great confusion in men's minds about this is, that you 
will often hear it asked, in regard (for instance) to intel- 
lectual pursuits — "What are they good for?" An 
ignorant man asks, what is the use of this or that branch 
of knowledge ? — implying, that unless it contributes to 
something else than itself, it is altogether unworthy to 
be embraced. Is not this a great confusion ? " What is 
money, good for ?" we might ask this man : "for what it 
will buy; for meat and drink, clothes, the gratification 
of vanity, and so on ? " Well, are these things good in 
themselves ? I suppose he would answer — " Yes, they 
are good things regarded simply in themselves, not as 
a means to anything else." Well, suppose the man of 
intellectual pleasure should say — " And this is precisely 
what / find. You may not feel it so : that is another 
question altogether, a matter of tastes, and there may be 
between us no reasoning about tastes ; but this direct 
perception you feel in relation to delicate food, or 
splendid clothing, or the gratification of vanity, that it is 
a good in itself, / feel in relation to intellectual good." 

Now the question before us here is — Seeing that these 
things also shall pass away, even these higher enjoy- 
ments — that " knowledge shall vanish," that " prophecy 
shall fail," that the date of all such things shall be over 
in some period or another in the development of the 
providence of God — is there any end by which man can 
choose even now, knowing that it is absolutely and per- 
manently good } The traveller, with the prospect of 
going to some distant country, does not load himself 
with the coinage or the notes of his own land, the use 
of which he knows is circumscribed, but inquires — Is 
there any treasure which I may now possess, the value 
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of which will not be altered by any change of place that 
I can make ? Is there for the soul of man that direct 
and immediate good, and that capacity of direct percep- 
tion of which, in the instances given above, we find in 
regard to the bodily life of nran ? 

That absolute g6od, as I have stated in the com- 
mencement, must be the condition of harmony with 
God — the accordance of our will for ourselves with His 
will for us. Can we feel or know this at all ? 

It may seem to some of you, as if this were a very 
circuitous road, by which to arrive at a decision on the 
question of schism. For my Own part, I find it impos- 
sible to arrive at a satisfactory decision by any other. 
For the doctrine of what schism isy with which we are 
continually encountered under so many various modifi- 
cations and shapes, arises entirely from infidelity as to 
the possibility of man's direct recognition, individually 
and for himself, of this absolute good. So that the 
question arrives no nearer to a decision, unless the 
reasonableness of that infidelity be first inquired into. 
• Is it a scriptural doctrine } What were the claims on 
which the Lord Jesus Christ expected to be received as 
a Messenger from God ? I will not take so very exten- 
sive and complicated a subject as that which is com- 
monly called the external evidences of Christianity, but 
merely remind you of some of His own language. He 
says, " Which of you convinceth me of evil } " He says, 
"Why do ye not of your own selves judge that which 
is right ? " — speaking of quite a distinct and independent 
appeal after referring to certain external evidences ; so 
that the idea that He means to say — "External evi- 
dences are so abundant, that you ought to rest upon 
these," is absolutely and entirely excluded. And when 
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the Pharisees attacked Him on the ground of Sabbath- 
breaking, He did not, like a modern polemic of whatever 
party, immediately take up the question of the Mosaical 
law, and show, by nice legal distinctions, that the law 
did not apply to Him at all. He shows that there was 
no breach of moral law in what He had done : He said, 
" What man shall there be among you, that shall have 
one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath-day, 
will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out ? How much, 
then, is a man better than a sheep ! " What is the ground 
of this indignation and reproof which makes it at all 
reasonable ? That they had not ** of their own selves 
judged that which was right ;" that they had not used a 
spiritual eye for the discernment of the essential quality 
of His act. It was not that the law of Moses would 
have held them to that which humanity required, or 
that the law much more required the saving of a man's 
life than the saving of property — ^but there was that 
within themselves which ought to have decided ; and 
therefore, not for ignorance, not for the want of critical 
ingenuity in interpreting passages of Scripture, or im 
comparing them with one another, does He rebuke 
them, but for hypocrisy, for want of brotherly love, 
for refusal to try God*s Messenger by God's highest 
credentials. 

Such are some specimens of the scriptural way of 
dealing with the question, whether man is capable of 
direct spiritual perceptions — ^whether he may know, by 
a respondency of something within himself, when that 
which is presented to him is of God, and is in accord- 
ance with the harmonizing will of God, and when it is 
otherwise. And if there be no such capacity of percep- 
tion, what is Religion at all .? The religious desire is the 
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seeking after this harmony with the Universal Ruler; 
the religious perception, it seems, is the seeing where any 
% promise of that harmony is held out. Suppose we say, 
that that harmony is to be found only in the Church. 
For the present stage of our argument, it does not matter 
at all how we define the Church, or where we say it is to 
be found, — ^but let us say it is to be found only in the 
Church. Has that man a religious attachment to the 
Church, or a religious faith in the Church, or is he 
finding any religious nourishment in it, who is not 
attracted towards it, by finding there indications of a 
reasonable hope of unity with this harmonizing will of 
God ? (Whether this be for the first time, or in the main- 
tenance of the habits of his earliest childhood, matters 
not at alL) Has he religion in him } Is his faith in the 
Church worthy of the name of faith } It does hot matter 
to say it is a habit : is it a habit that has risen into the 
spiritual portion of his being } Does it affect the spiritual 
portion of his being, unless there be the desire in the 
first place for that absolute good which cometh from 
God, and is indeed the very essence of God, and, in the 
next place, a perception, or supposed perception, that 
here, and not elsewhere, it manifests itself ? The same 
I would apply to any other shrine, or vehicle — ^any pillar 
of cloud or pillar of fire, towards which a man is drawn, 
thinking to have communion with God. Is it a religious 
hope that attracts him 1 Is it a religious advantage that 
he has gained, unless there be a hope of the union with 
this absolute good in the first place, and in the next 
place, as the ground of the choice of his heart, a convic- 
tion that here he has found that supreme good } Take 
what theory of unity and of schism you will, you must 
suppose that man has some attraction towards some 
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perception, however dim, of the absolute good that is 
in God, or else you do away with all possibility of his 
making a right and religious choice. Do not deceive 
yourselves by saying, " But we are not talking at all of 
those who have a choice to make ; we are talking of 
Christian men, men baptized and brought within the 
Christian Church, who have never felt that there were 
two ways in the matter." Is a choice of the heart only 
made, when there is an alternative distinctly before 
the understanding ? Are you to say that a man does 
not love his child, because he never dreamed of any- 
thing else than love towards his child ? — or, that it is not 
his heart's choice to love his child and devote himself to 
it ? In like manner, when you say that a man has been 
born and bred in the Christian Churchy it affects not at 
all my question. What were the grounds of his choice } 
If he find religious nourishment in the Church, what do 
these words mean, unless you suppose that he claims to 
have a measure of spiritual attraction and attachment 
to that which he calls spiritual good } 

So that upon all sides I contend — from Scripture, 
from human experience, from reason, from the presumed 
ground of promises of the Divinity, from the prejudices 
of each party or sect in regard to this matter — ^we have 
a universal testimony, that man has a kind of perception 
of that which is good in itself, and for itself; which is not 
merely instrumental but absolute good — the good that 
is in God — ^the good that is in harmony with the will of 
God — in what Scripture, in the very highest reach of ex- 
pression, calls communion with Him and union with Him. 

" Does man," it may be said, when we go on to apply 
this to his union and communion with his fellow-man — 
•* does man see the heart ? " It may be asked, " Is he 
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not even forbidden to judge — to judge his fellow- 
man ?" 

First of all, let those who make that a difficulty, be 
asked candidly to consider how far they would carry it. 
Have they no enjoyment when they witness anything 
which they believe to flow from real love to man, or purity 
of mind, or truth, or devotedness to the cause of God ? 
Are they never delighted with witnessing anything of 
this sort in the conduct of their fellow-men around them, 
or recorded even in the comparatively cold and dead 
record of history ? They would not like this to be 
supposed ; and yet, is not every utterance of such a 
sympathy as this an assertion on their parts of the 
possession of a capacity of spiritual perception, in regard 
to that which is in their fellow-men, as well as in regard 
to that which is viewed in more direct reference to God ? 

It is said, it is the part of God alone to see the heart. 
Considering that every one feels that he is in the midst 
of a world of spiritual realities in the lives of his fellow- 
men, presenting to him directly contrary aspects — ^aspects 
of light and darkness, good and evil, of what gives 
spiritual welfare and the contrary — it is the less needful 
to distinguish between the kind of judgment which was 
meant for man, and the kind of judgment which God 
reserves to Himself But some light is surely cast upon 
it by the words of the Psalmist, " There is not a word in 
my mouth, before I speak, but. Lord, Thou knowest it 
altogether." God discerns the spiritual condition of 
men directly, and apart from any expression of it. But 
to say that man has no capacity at all of discerning the 
spiritual condition of men in the expression of it, does^ 
away with the whole spiritual interest of social life. 
Why should we care — ^what can the religious man, what 
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can the man of any elevation of feeling and of thought 
care — for intercourse with his fellow-men, if he is never 
to know when he comes in contact with that which is 
spiritually pure, and spiritually lofty and Godlike, and 
when that which is in these points deformed and black is 
presented to him ? Our whole life — (consider it, and 
you will find it is not an extravagant assertion) — is built 
on the assumption of the contrary, and most especially 
our whole religious life. 

Man may know when that is presented to him (I come 
directly to the point of schism) — man may know when 
that is presented to him, from which he dare not be out of 
communion,under penalty of being out of communion with 
God ; and he may know the contrary. A faculty little 
cultivated, little exercised — this is our condemnation ; but 
a faculty which exists, or it would not be our condemna- 
tion. " Light is come into the world, and men love dark- 
ness rather than light." Did you ever hear of, or can 
you imagine, a blind man " loving darkness rather than 
light " } There is no choice with him ; to him all is dark- 
ness ; he might (as far as preference for darkness goes) 
as well be in one place as another. But the man who 
turns his back on light, whose deeds are evil, and who 
therefore hates light, hates it because he sees it The 
measure of his hatred is the measure of his capacity to 
see it : because he sees it, there is the crime of that 
separation from that light, which is separation from 
God. " With Thee is the fountain of light ; " '* In Thy 
light may we see light." And if it flow to him through 
his fellow-man, become in any measure transparent with 
the light of God, there is a double crime ; — there is the 
crime. of a want of love to the original object of all love, 
and there is the crime of the want of love to the created 
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object of love, into whose circle God has entered, and 
would with Himself take the brother man. This is con- 
nected with what the Apostle has said of love in general 
towards God and towards man ; " He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen" — he that loveth not the 
spiritual good, the true good, when it comes to him vivid 
and near, in the heart's utterance of his brother man — 
** how can he love God, whom he hath not seen ? " 

These words are very weighty, not in the light of argu- 
ment — on such a subject as this, argument is a very secon- 
dary matter— but for the sake of the illumination which 
they cast on the subject before us. Spiritual as well as 
all other being, is not presented in its highest purity to us 
in our fellow-men, but in its greatest nearness, with the 
opportunity of the most vivid and warm contact with it- 
And if that which is brought to us thus, which has the 
amiability of our own human family likeness upon it, in 
I addition to the beauty of the Divine holiness — if this be 

I not loved, we altogether deceive ourselves in supposing 

that that pure and primal beauty is any more the object 
of our love or choice. 

Here lies the really essential point of our present 
subject. The differences, between man and man, in 
regard to the subject of schism, lie here : that the man 
whose main dread is the fear of separation from the real 
and absolute good, and whose sense of responsibility, in 
regard to this, is connected with his knowledge of a 
capacity of perception for it, with which God has en- 
dowed him, would avoid a very different class of actions, 
under the idea of avoiding schism, from him who doubts 
or disbelieves, or who mistrusts the guidance of any 
such light as this, and who enters rather into an historical 
inquiry — ^Where has God enshrined Himself? where has 
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He outwardly pledged Himself that He will be present, 
so that I incur the danger of losing that covenanted pre- 
sence, if I separate myself from that inclosed space? 

But is there no outward embodiment of this absolute 
good ? Is there no value — is there not an exceedingly 
great value, in that outward thing whereby God expresses 
Himself to us, and in that whereby God allows us to 
express ourselves to Him ? Very great, ultimately. In 
the eye of spirits, this is the value of the sun, moon, and 
stars, of earth and sea, of trees and flowers, of the bodies 
of men, the looks of human countenances, the tones of 
human voices. All these are ultimately so many means, 
through which God expresses Himself to man, and man 
may express himself to God. The man who wishes for 
symbols and for characters, in which a correspondence 
with heaven may be carried on, need nowhere and at no 
time be at any loss. Let us admit, too, that there are 
consecrated and especial portions of this outward visible 
creation ; that there are Goshens in the midst of this 
present Egypt, where there is a light, in comparison with 
which that which is surrounding may be called darkness, 
in regard to this instrumental religion— this means of 
mutual communication between God and man. But, 
then, it is instrument — it is not good absolutely and for 
itself. It is idolatry at any time to set it up in the place 
of, or to any degree of interference with, our pursuit after 
the absolute good. It is infidelity to trust in it in any 
degree, on the score of our having no capacity of per- 
ception for the absolute spiritual good, regarded in itself. 
It is infidelity ; for if we have not these capacities of 
perception, no instruments will serve us. If there be not a 
possibility of our coming to God, let us cast away — away 
altogether — ^the means of bringing to God. The w.exy 
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object of Christ's coming is, ''to brii^ u's to God," 
Christ Himself in His humanity — this connecting link 
between the absolute and infinite good, and feeble and 
limited creatures^ — regarded in His huma,nity. He also 
is instrumental ; His object is a time when the rule shall 
be given up into the hand^ of the Father, and " God 
shall be all in all." Even now, to feel that we cannot be 
brought to God, is to feel that the object of Christ's 
coming is vain ; that, in reference to us, it is lost Re- 
member those faimiliar passages referred to a little ago \ 
we are to " live by Him as He liveth by the Father ; " 
we are to be " one with Him, as He and the Father are 
one." And this is implied in this very title of Christ, 
that He is " the Word of God, in whom is the life and 
the light of men." What is the light of men } The 
Churdi } the Bible } reason ? evidences, internal or ex- 
ternal, in their character of evidences — that is, things 
weighed by a logical understanding ?•— are these the light 
of men ? " The life " is the light of men. He who has 
some life to show me, has some light t<& show me. That 
man, that book, that has some life of God to show, has 
some light to show too. He who has not, has none. 
The measure of the light is the measure of the life ; the 
measure of *' that eternal life, which was with the Father, 
which has been manifested to us," which is presented to 
me in any quarter, so that my eye can see it, and be 
attracted towards it if I love light, and be repelled 
from it if I hate light — not for want of sight, but 
because my deeds are evil. In whatever quarter this 
life is presented to me, that same guiding life is precisely 
in that same measure, and in that alone, presented to 
me at the same time. 
If there be any truth in these things^ it will follow that 
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the doctrine of schism is not a separate doctrine at all to 
the great first essentials of Christianity, which made it 
a proclamation of glad tidings of great joy to all people/* 
but is a necessary consequence of it : that schism itself 
stands towards it in a direct negative relation. Life, sal- 
vation, restoration to unity with God, is announced to 
me in the Gospel. To separate from Him is to reject so 
great salvation ; to separate from Him anywhere, is sin ; 
to separate from any measure of His light and His life, 
show itself where it will, is the sin of schism relatively to 
God. When I commit the sin of schism relatively to God, 
with whom I have been brought into a personal contact, 
I commit the sin of schism relatively to man ; on every 
such occasion, and on none but such. The majority may 
be just as schismatic as the minority ; the first and highest 
authority may be just as schismatic as the humblest man, 
in the place of lowest obedience, for whom in external 
things nothing but obedience, and no place of rule or 
guidance, was ever intended at all. It is just as possible 
for a body, century after century, to be schismatic, as for 
a sentence that I might utter to you to-night, and which 
might never have been heard in the world before. 
Because, in this or that man, or body, or quarter of the 
spiritual world, be it what it may, there may be the rejec- 
tion of God's courting of unity of the human soul with 
Himself, and the rejection of this unity proffered not only 
directly, or as it were apart and by itself, but proffered 
through the medium of one or of many of my fellow- 
men. 

It may seem to you, that these are not yet the directly 
practical, or, as it were, concrete questions which, in 
regard to this matter, present themselves in our own 
actual experience of the religious world in its present 
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condition. These we could have handled with no hope 
of profit, unless we had sought to arrive at a mutual 
understanding of the essence of this sin ; and that, again, 
is altogether unattainable, without looking wherein lies 
the essence of the opposite good. 

What was the condition of hini, concerning whom it 
was said, " Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is 
no guile ! " in regard to the highest external manifes- 
tation of the truth and life of God, that the world had 
ever seen ? He was saying, " Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ? " And He, in whom was the spirit of 
the true unity, felt no separation on this score ; He felt, 
for He came under the law, that He was bound to be in 
unity with that, which was so truly of God as this. If 
the principles I have been laying before you are the true 
guidance in this matter, it must follow that it is constant 
spiritual watchfulness that is needful, that we be not 
schismatic ; that God is not going to save us from this 
trouble by indicating to us some outward quarter, to 
which we may always look with safety for our guidance 
in regard to it. Whether I be in the Church, whether I 
be in intercourse with my friends, whether I be passing 
along the street, I am to beware that those things, which 
I receive into my sympathy, are the things according to 
the will and the spirit of God. I am to remember, that 
I sin against Him on every occasion in which it is not 
so ; that if I do not, for example, open my bosom to the 
Spirit " without guile " when presented to me, it is in 
the face of God that I shut the door of my heart ; and 
that towards any individual man, towards any body or 
succession of men, if it be possible for me in reference 
to them to commit the sin of schism, it is because they 
are manifesting to me the light of God, my aversion to 
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which IS an aversion to God himself, a continuance of 
contest with Him. 

We have not yet touched on the principal questions 
debated in regard to schism in the actual condition of 
the Church and the world : or rather without direct 
reference to the particular forms which this great ques- 
tion assumes in the age and in the land in which we 
live. And I think it well to tell you, to avoid disappoint- 
ment, that I am not anxious to enter into controversy 
upon these questions. I propose to advert to the prin- 
cipal of them in the following lecture, but chiefly as illus- 
trations. I do not propose to arm myself with what may 
appear to me the utmost attainable amount of argument 
against this party or against that party. I believe mere 
negative contention of this sort to be a greiat deal worse 
than useless ; I believe, I may have confuted all the errors 
in the world, and rejected all falsehoods, in the shape 
which they take in other men's understandings, and remain 
an abyss of mental and moral darkness in myself all the 
while. I feel, therefore, that little is done by this. But 
if we are able to get hold of the true, positive, guiding 
principle, and if we are able to see how that principle is 
made more distinctly intelligible to us, how we may more 
clearly perceive and apprehend it, by some of the forms 
in which it is applied in the actual experience of the world^ 
that may be of use to us in a far higher object tha^n show- 
ing our talent or our contempt of our fellow-men. 
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ON SCHISM, 

IN TWO LECTURES. 

Lecture II. 

In the last Lecture, the principle was laid down by which 
schism is to be tested, and from which it is indeed that 
the idea of schism arises. This is obviously the prin« 
ciple of unity ; and our whole judgment in regard to 
schism — seeing the very existence of such a sin implies 
that unity ought to exist — ^will depend entirely on our 
answer to the question. Unity with what? With what 
is it essential to be united ? With what is it criminal 
not to be united.? And in endeavouring to give an 
answer to this question, we have been led to consider 
the origin of all sin — ^the first schism, in relation to which 
all sin takes the character of schism. It is schism from 
God— separation from God. And seeing that by unity 
with God alone, real unity among the intelligent crea- 
tures of God becomes possible, it followed, that sepa- 
rated from God they became at variance with one 
another, and that the only means of their restoration to 
harmony among themselves is restoration to harmony 
with Him, who should give the key-note to the whole 
spiritual universe. 

It is evident that the application of this principle, as 
a safeguard against schism, implies that there should be 
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in man a certain measure of power to perceive where 
in the spiritual world there is harmony with God, and 
where there is variance with Him. So far as my duty 
towards my neighbour is concerned, I am bound to be 
in sympathy with him — (bound, not left to choose, but 
under an absolute obligation to be in sympathy with 
him) — so far as he is not out of sympathy with God. 
And the force of that obligation is precisely in propor- 
tion to the degree of his harmony. It may lie in that 
which I discern of his life, in the particular instance of 
his acting, or feeling, or thinking, or speaking which I 
witness ; he may be in harmony with God merely to 
the extent of the plan of God, regarded as the Creator 
— as having imposed a certain nature upon him, as to its 
capacities, its affections, and so on. And even in this 
lower form of his remaining unity with the law of the 
creation, which is unity with the Lawgiver himself, I 
am bound to sympathise with him. But in proportion 
as he rises above this into the world of spiritual truth — 
that which is indeed truth — of spiritual principle of action, 
of holiness, of love, of truth, regarded as an active and 
practical principle ; in that degree, my obligation not 
only to harmonize with him, but to receive from him, is 
increased ; and my guilt, if I refuse to do so, increases 
proportionally. But the application of this rule, as has 
just been said, will be utterly impossible, unless we sup- 
pose that man has a certain degree of capacity to per- 
ceive where, in another — in an individual or in a body of 
men, in a speech or in an action— this harmony with God 
shows itself And, accordingly, we have found that 
every system which admits a religion at all, admits that 
there is such a capacity in man. 

This is not to assume that we are bound to prove the 
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infallibility of its guidance, or, more properly speaking, 
man's infallibility in seeking to follow its guidance, but 
merely that there shall be that amount of capacity of this 
kind, which shall be available for practical purposes. For 
to require more would be to say, that the intellectual facul- 
ties of man — nay, that the very senses of man — are useless 
as guides, because in the attempt to follow their guidance, 
man may be mistaken. It is a very nice metaphysical ques- 
tion, and one not to be entered on, on such an occasion as 
the present — ^whether it is properly said that the senses, or 
even that the understanding, misleads a man ; or whether 
it is not more properly said, that man mistakes in seek- 
ing to follow the guidance of his senses. And in like 
manner it would be a very nice question, whether it is 
proper to say that the spiritual faculty in man is not in 
itself an infallible guide ; or whether, on the other hand, 
the mistakes which man may make in seeking to follow 
this guide, may not be ascribed to his own misinterpreta- 
tion of this guidance. But this it is needless to discuss 
at present. It is enough that you put this spiritual 
faculty on the level of the other faculties by which man 
seeks to be guided in his practical movements through 
the world — on a level, I mean, in this respect, that there 
is light enough in it to constitute a responsibility. A man 
is not obliged to contend that the senses are infallible, 
although he sees that there is light enough in the senses 
to constitute a responsibility, when the man has seen or 
heard. He is not obliged to contend that the understand- 
ing is infallible, although he may contend that in a given 
case the 'conclusion of the intellect was so plain, that the 
man with the opportunity of observing the case itself, was 
responsible for following the guidance of that conclu- 
sion. And in like manner, he is not obliged to contend 
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that there is in us an infallible spiritual faculty, although 
he do contend that we are bound to make the most of 
it We cannot do without it There is a r^on — ^and 
that the highest of all regions of our inquiry aiid of our 
practical demeanour in this worid — in which, if we have 
not this guidance, we have none. For it is no answer to 
say — " We have God, we have the Bible, we have the 
Church : " I say, not one of these is to be read other- 
wise than by the spiritual faculty within us. This is as 
if you were to tell a blind man that he has a light to 
guide him — as if you were to affirm in regard to a deaf 
man, that he needs not ears, because there is a voice 
speaking to him. It is precisely corresponding to say, 
that man needs not a spiritual faculty for his guidance 
in spiritual things, because the Bible, or the Church, or 
because (say) God himself, is to be his guide in spiritual 
things. To this — to God manifesting Himself directly, 
or by any of those channels — ^ascribing in those matters 
all that belongs to the light, by which alone we can see ; 
still it is needful to inquire, is there an eye in us, to which 
it can address itself ? And beyond this it is meant not 
to affirm, in laying down the principle of a spiritual 
perception in man, as the foundation of our duty in 
regard to this question of schism. 

There is one very large and zealous class of religion- 
ists, who might perhaps think, that in regard to them at 
least the principle would have no application. They are 
such as explicitly deny the existence of any spiritual 
faculty in man, as such. Let us not, for the present, 
contend with them on this point. It seems strange that 
they should say, that " This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men have loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds are evil," and 
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yet With the next breath go on to tell us, that those 
who hate the light have no eye to see it. But let it 
for the present suffice that, on their own principles, the 
whole of our argument remains untouched, and is equally 
applicable to them, as to those who hold a different 
system. The strict Calvinist says, there is but a class 
of men who have a spiritual eye in the world ; to them 
alone it is given, in spiritual things, to discern good and 
evil ; they alone are capable of perceiving spiritual light, 
whether as it comes direct from God, or as it may be 
refracted or reflected from their fellow-men. Be it so. 
Still by this capacity, they (if they alone possess this 
capacity) must be guided i;i regard to the matter which 
is now under our consideration. It is this that is to guide 
them to distinguish between the cases, in which they 
would be guilty of schism by being out of harmony 
with their fellow-men, and the cases in which they 
would be guilty of schism from God in falling into accord 
with them. - It is this spiritual faculty within them that 
is to make that distinction. And if they should ask, 
" And how are the rest of mankind to fare ? How are 

• 

they to be led in regard to what is schism and what is 
not schism } " the answer is, that their principles leave 
them out of the question altogether. There is for them 
no guidance — for them, individually, nothing to deter- 
mine that question. We are entitled to leave them out 
of the question ; and still the principle laid down holds 
good, because the spiritual principle within a man alone 
can be his guide as to what is to constitute the crime of 
schism in his case, and what is not 

If it should be said that the conclusion is a fearful one — 
that if the sin be a grievous sin, it is very hard to leave 
the mass of mankind to fall into it in absolute ignorance 
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of the sin which they are committing — it is replied that for 
this our principle is not responsible by any means. I have 
stated that principle in a form in which it leads to no 
such consequence ; and if we are conducted to such a con- 
sequence, it is by the special doctrines of the particular 
system now in question, and not at all by the assumption 
that a power in man, whether as peculiar to a certain set of 
men, or as bestowed by God on man as such — a power to 
discern good and evil in things spiritual — is his necessary 
guidance in regard to the offence which is under our con- 
sideration. For this class of religionists, although they 
may seem many times to mark the limits of the Church 
by some boundary that is perceptible to the mere intel- 
lect as such (as, for example, by a set of propositions in 
regard to doctrine, or by a set of practices laid down as 
institutions of the Church in Scripture), yet on the whole, 
whether consistently with themselves or not, they are 
honourably characterised by the recognition of a dis- 
tinction between that which is spiritual and that which 
is merely intellectual — the distinction, for example, 
between a spiritual and a merely intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the Scriptures ; between a merely intellectual 
belief of a doctrine, grounded on argument, and such a 
spiritual apprehension of that doctrine as may frequently 
(according to writers of the class I have adverted to) even 
amount to regeneration itself They are, least of all, 
entitled to say that man is left without a guidance if he 
is thrown on the guidance of the spiritual principle within. 
The only difference that would exist between us is, 
whether the guilt of schism is thus thrown on all men, 
or whether the possibility of that guilt would be limited 
to those who belong to the invisible Church. 

Thus much with regard to a question in which the 
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doetrine is at least indirectly concerned — I mean disputes 
about doctrine. So much for removal of obstruction. 
Let us now proceed to a more important and a more 
pleasing inquiry ; and that is, in regard to the scriptural 
representations of the doctrine of this unity, and wherein 
its essence consists. 

Let me again remind you, that the question what is 
unity, and the question what is schism, are quite identical. 
A man is groping in the dark who begins to talk to us 
about schism till he has first told us about unity ; and 
the moment we have a clear idea of what unity is, we are 
armed and provided against schism in the only way in 
which we ought to be. 

There are but three passages of Scripture (and all of 
them, happily for me, very familiar to you) to which we 
need now advert Two of them I spoke of in the former 
lecture. 

The one is that passage in the prayer of the Lord in 
which He prays for the unity of the Church: "That 
they may be one, even as We are one ; I in them, and 
Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one, and 
that the world may know that Thou hast sent me." 
There are two circumstances in this desire of the Lord 
which will absorb your attention. 

There seems no room for a moment's doubt that the 
unity here spoken of is spiritual : ^^As We are one'* 
There is, therefore, just as little doubt that this unity is 
not realized where there is not unity in spirit. One is 
quite aware of the rapid manner in which some minds 
run upon such a statement being made. They say at 
once, "What! is there not to be a visible Church — a 
visible unity of the Church .? How are the world to 
know there has been a mission from God, by which that 

S 
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Church is constituted, if the unity is invisible ? " Nay, 
but let us settle one point before we proceed to another. 
It is just possible — we are not entitled to take it for 
granted that it is impossible- — that the spiritual unity 
should constitute a visible unity. It is not to be assumed 
that by means of spiritual unity no visible unity should 
come forth. Let no one, then, be so very hasty in the 
defence of this visible unity. All that is contended for, 
in the meantime, is that the basis, the centre, the real life 
of the unity of the Christian Church, is in the spirit. 

Can language known among men gq further, in the 
assertion of this, than the Lord has done : "As We are 
one " — as I and the Father are one } Is this come up to 
by bringing people under the same roof, by making them 
repeat the same creed, by making them go through the 
same formalities, by making them recognise the same 
external government } Is there, by such means as these, 
any assurance of bringing men to be one, " as Christ and 
the Father are one " } It is not enough to say, if any 
unity is spiritual, this is spiritual ; what has been said is 
literal truth — ^there is no such strong expression of a 
unity purely spiritual left for us. Language ceases here ; 
having said this, we are dumb ; there is nothing more 
possible for us to say. 

But the second circumstance to which I would call 
your attention, in these most memorable and pregnant 
words of the Lord, is this : the effect — " that the world 
may know that Thou hast sent me." Now, there are two 
things to be considered here : it must be visible, and it 
must not be merely visible. It must be visible. The world 
will know nothing by means of it, unless it be visible. 
By visible, I do not mean speaking to the senses, merely 
as such ; there is no unity of intelligence which (strictly^ 
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speaking) can speak to the senses as such ; — I only mean, 
it must express itself to the faculties of those around who 
do not belong to the Church, who as yet are not Con- 
vinced of the mission of Christ. Therefore it must be visible 
in such a sense. But it must not be merely visible. There 
is no Church unity, like that of an army, merely visible and 
mechanical. There is no perfection of mere organization 
among men at all equal to this. In the days in which the 
Lord spoke these words, the unity of the Roman army as 
a unity of organization was so perfect a thing, that it must 
be long before the Christian Church could at all approach 
it. The question is this — ^Would such a unity have had in 
it a fitness to convince the world of the mission of Christ } 
We find abundance of unities among men : men have 
unity of design frequently, when they have no unity of 
spirit or sentiment at all. Men are gathered, for example, 
for the promotion of science, and one man is actuated by 
a love of science, another man is actuated by a love of 
the practical results of science, a third man is actuated 
by vanity, a fourth man is actuated by the love of money, 
either in the form of excess or in its lawful and balanced 
form ; and the world looks at these men associated 
together without any wonder whatever, and without ever 
for a moment saying — "There is some deep mystery 
here ; we cannot understand why these men should act 
together." The world does not think of so tracing the 
unity of a nation — such a unity as existed (for example) 
in the Roman Republic at a period not very long before 
the Lord's appearing — and saying, " There is a mystery 
here, that implies nothing less than a Divine presence 
within the body that is thus held together." Or if it did 
— if it did trace this unity to a presence of God, observe 
the consequence : that either there was a distinguishing 
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principle in that unity, which was to be in the Christian 
Church, or th^re was not ; either it was a unity merely 
like that of a nation in its essential principle, or it intro- 
duced some new essential principle. If it was merely 
like that of a nation, why should it prove the mission of 
Christ? Why should the world, looking at a society 
bound together as other human societies had been bound 
together before, say — Assuredly he who founded this 
society must have had the direct and peculiar mission 
from God which Jesus claimed, and His disciples for Him ? 
Are we not, then, entitled to say these two things ? It 
must be visible ; but what does that mean ? Perceptible 
to those who are not themselves actuated by the same 
principle as that by which those within that body are 
actuated — a principle which unites, emphatically and dis- 
tinguishingly unites as nothing else unites. And on the 
other hand, they must discover that it is not a mere ex- 
ternal union ; or else there would be no evidence of the 
fulfilment of the prayer of the Lord. It would be no 
. answer to what He had desired. His prayer was, " That 
they may be one, as I and the Father are one ; " and it 
is suck a unity that is to make an impression on the 
world, of which He spoke. 

It may seem to indicate to some a great want of pro- 
fundity of thought ; but the conviction is entire in my 
own mind, that these two conditions are never answered 
where the spiritual principle from which we have started 
is not recognised as constituting the centre of unity, and 
separation from it as constituting the sin of schism. But 
at all events it is very clear, that whosoever shall under- 
take to contend for a unity constituted in a human 
society as answering to the terms of this prayer of the 
Lord, and bringing on those who stand out from it the 
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crime of wilfully withstanding His purgiose, is bound to 
prove that it is such a unity in kind as subsists between 
Christ and His Father — such as does not at all subsist 
in societies merely human — and that it causes the world, 
when they look on, not to say, " See how wonderfully 
the various motives of self-interest in some, and of real 
spiritual feeling in others, and of mere traditional habits 
in others, can all work together so as to preserve an ex- 
ternal form of coherence ; " but on the contrary to say, 
"This is not like other unions among men:Mt is not 
such as an assurance company, or a railway company, or 
a scientific society — not such a unity as a philosophical 
school, or even as a nation (all these things we can 
look at without thinking that their existence implies a 
direct and peculiar Divine mission for the establishment 
of unity in the men who constitute them) ; but when 
we look on this we are obliged to say — This is the 
central essential unity ; the others are but represen- 
tations." For, so far as they look like this, those unities 
among men are deceptions : they are not unities — the 
men are not united ; that which lies at the centre of the 
•action of such men is totally different. Therefore,. if the 
Church could keep up such an appearance by all that 
counterbalance of motives which I have spoken of, and 
make it produce such an impression on the world, the 
Church would be an impostress ; she would have deceived 
the world into the belief of an accomplishment of the 
Divine counsel when there was none. If the world could 
have had that impression made upon it while, in truth, the 
members of that body were not one, in the same sense as 
in that unity to which the words of our Lord refer, then 
by an untruth would the end have been gained ; and in 
no accordance, therefore, with the desire of Him who is 
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" the Truth and the Life," and who is the life because He 
is the truth, and is the truth because He is the life. In 
spiritual things that is truth which is life—that is untruth 
which is not life ; and therefore, as you have already 
heard, it is well said, ** The life is the light of men." 

There is another passage in the recorded words of the 
Lord Jesus himself, to which it may suffice rapidly to 
advert, because it connects itself with the remaining one 
in such a manner that we most conveniently speak of 
them together. I speak of the words, " I am the vine, 
ye are the branches," and so on. 

The other passage is in the First Epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians, the twelfth chapter. On account of its 
length, while all directly bearing on the subject before 
us, it may be well to bring it under your notice as a 
whole. The opening of the chapter may appear quite 
unconnected with our subject, but on closer investigation 
it is very intimately related to it. " Concerning spiritual 
gifts," he says, or concerning spirituals, "I would not 
have you ignorant. Ye know that ye were Gentiles, 
carried away unto these dumb idols, even as ye were led. 
Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man speak-* 
ing by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed : and 
that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost." He is here speaking for the guidance of 
the Corinthians in regard to manifestations avowedly 
spiritual. It cannot possibly be meant that "no man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost," 
in reference to those mere words. In that sense there is 
no person, I suppose, in the world who believes the truth 
of the assertion. Jt is, therefore, manifest that he is 
speaking of operations confessedly spiritual. Perhaps 
the distinction might be best illustrated by referring to 
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the language of another apostle. The Apostle John says 
that '* every spirit that confesseth Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh is of God." Now there are three things that 
this might possibly signify. One, that every man who 
confesses this in words is of the Spirit of God. I suppose 
we admit at once that that is untrue : a man may confess 
this in words, and be a liar ; and in that case at least, if 
in no other, the assertion could not be true in regard to 
a human being, that if he can but use those words he is 
evidently actuated by the Spirit of God. The next sense 
that could be ascribed to them is this — that if the spiritual 
power, if that which is evidently the spirit in man, shall 
utter these words, then that spirit is manifestly of God. 
Now I do think that the confessions of Christ contained 
in the New Testament, and there ascribed to evil spirits, 
are quite sufficient to disprove any such idea as this : 
acknowledgments that He, as He stood there in the flesh, 
was the Holy One of God,, are ascribed in the New Tes- 
tament to evil spirits — so that we cannot understand the 
passage thus. May we not be helped to the right 
meaning by inquiring what a spirit properly is } It is 
saying very little to say that a spirit is a disposition, but 
it is a part of the truth ; the whole truth is that that 
spirit or disposition of which the Apostle speaks, in men, 
can be in them no otherwise than by the Spirit of the 
living God. But still it remains not the less true that the 
spirit in man which thus confesses Christ is a disposition 
in man, by which as a tone of feeling towards God and 
man-^by which, as a consciousness of a faith in an in- 
ward and spiritual guidance, which hath come in Christ, 
enlightening every man that cometh into the world — the 
man, not in his words mainly, but in his life, acknowledges 
and manifests as a truth, that Jesus Christ is come into 
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the world. Thus it appears to be such a confession of 
Christ come in the flesh as is not liable to either of the 
objections made to either of the interpretations that have 
been offered oi the Apostle's words, and as will accord 
with the language of the .passage itself. Now, then, in 
the passage before us — " No man can say that Jesus is 
the Lord but by the Holy Ghost" — it is spirits and things 
spiritual of which he speaks ; and that spirit in man 
which truly acknowledges Jesus as Lord is the Spirit of 
God, and it is " by the Holy Ghost " that he does it. It 
is, therefore, while entering on the subject of the unity of 
the Church, and in regard to the perception of spiritual 
differences, th^t he gives instruction and guidance to the 
Corinthians ; and this, surely, is of great importance to 
observe in relation to the subject we are now discussing. 

'^ Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit 
And there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all. But the mani- 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal. For to one is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge by the same 
Spirit ; to another faith by the same Spirit ; to another 
the gifts of healing by the same Spirit," and so on ; " But 
all these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as He will." 

Now if the Apostle, after making this statement, shall 
immediately pass on to consider the Christian Church as 
a body, I ask you, are we not entitled by the mere juxta- 
position to conclude that it is a body whose unity is con- 
stituted by " this selfsame Spirit ? " Then observe what 
follows : " For as the bddy is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one body, being 
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many, are one body ; so also is Christ. For by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body" Therefore the 
likeness of " Christ " to the natural body lies here : that 
the unity of the body of Christ is constituted by the 
Spirit, in like manner as the unity of the natural body is 
constituted by the natural life. And he goes on : *' For 
by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether 
we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and 
have been all made to drink into one Spirit For the 
body is not one member, but many. If the foot shall 
say. Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body ; 
is it therefore not of the body ? And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body ; is it 
therefore not of the body } If the whole body were an 
eye, where were the hearing .? If the whole were hearing, 
where were the smelling } But now hath God set the 
members every one of them m the body, as it hath pleased 
Him. And if they were all one member, where were the 
body } But now are they many members, yet but one 
body." He then goes on to speak of the need which 
every part of the body has of the other parts ; and then 
follow these words — " That there should be no schism in 
the body, but that the members should have the same 
care one for another. And whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it ; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye are 
the body of Christ, and members in particular." 

Before I proceed to consider this analogy somewhat 
more closely as an analogy, there is one circumstance to 
which I would peculiarly request attention in the passage 
itself. We constantly hear these last verses quoted — 
''That there should be no schism in the body, but that 
the members should have the same care one for another. 
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And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it "—as if the Apostle were talking of Christian duty. 
Now, no doubt there is a very important duty which may 
be expressed by these words ; but he is not speaking of 
duty at all — he is speaking of the necessary results of 
being actuated by a principle of life. In the natural body 
it cannot be helped. If there be pain in the head, the 
whole body suffers with it ; if there be incapacity in the 
hands or in any other region rightly to discharge their 
proper function, the whole body suffers with it ; and why .^ 
Because it is a real unity — ^because it is not a make- 
believe unity — ^because there is a common life pervading 
the whole mass. And if a unity such as the Apostle is 
here describing exist among men, the same result, just 
in proportion to the strength of the life to the health of 
the organs pervaded by that life, follows, not as a matter 
of calculation, of rule in regard to duty, but in virtue of 
that on which he grounds it — namely, the presence of a 
common life. 

This consideration naturally leads us, as has been said, 
to inquiry, in regard to the principle of the analogy ; for 
you will observe, that both the comparison used by our 
Lord in the fifteenth of John, and the comparison here 
employed, are drawn from living unities. An able writer 
has» expressed a great dislike to what he called medical 
comparisons — ^that is, analogies drawn between the natural 
and the spiritual body ; but really, I do not find that the 
Bible has left us a choice about this matter at all. The 
subject of which I am now speaking is illustrated in Scrip- 
ture throughout physiologically. It is the unity of the 
objects of physiology, that is taken to illustrate spiritual 
truth in this object. In the vine it is the physiology of 
the vegetable life; in the passage before us, it is the 
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physiology of the animal life, from which the analogy 
is drawn. We are not to overstrain the analogy (by 
all means let this rule stand), but we are to find out 
wherein the analogy lies ; we are to find out why it 
should be an analogy drawn from a case of life, and not 
an analogy (as it might have been) drawn from the sphere 
of death. It is the analogy of unity — ^the unity of 
material and visible creation, embodying the life and 
unity of the spiritual world. 

Now there are various kinds of unity found in the 
visible creation ; and any one of those kinds might have 
been selected, if unity alone had been the object. But 
it is plain, from the tenor of this whole chapter, that 
unity alone is not the object. Unity by life is the object ; 
and therefore nothing but a life — nothing but a living 
principle, whether in the lower form of a vine, or in the 
higher form of a human body, would have served as 
an adequate illustration. Let us. consider, for an instant, 
*the unities that subsist even in the natural world, /or 
each of these might illustrate the spiritual unity in the' 
Christian Church ; and the reason why one, or rather 
why two and only two classes have been selected for 
illustration, is just the answer to the whole question now 
under our consideration. 

There is the unity of a mass of stone. You say, 
there is one stone in that place ; and then it is broken, 
and you say there are two. What sort of unity is this ? 
We acknowledge it as the lowest kind of unity found even 
in the mere material world. It is a cohesion of particles, 
that simply stick together. There is nothing of what 
is described in this chapter, that each part contributes 
its supply towards the well-being of the entire body ; 
that the common principle works diversely in each. 
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while at the same time it has a common operation 
throughout the whole. There is nothing like that ; but 
for mere cohesion, if that had been what the Lord or 
the Apostle intended to set before us, it is a far better 
instance than could have been found either in the 
animal or vegetable creation. The texture of the plant, 
of the firmest trunk of vine that you can find, must far 
less be a proof of the force of cohesion than a stone may 
be. The parts do not cohere so strongly, and then their 
cohesion is merely temporary: the whole structure is 
in constant flux ; the particles are constantly progressive, 
and new particles are simultaneously coming to supply 
their place, constituting what we call the same parts. 
It is, therefore, not at all such a unity as we find in the 
stone — ^the unity effected by a forcible principle of mere 
aggregation, which would have been much better illus- 
trated by the latter than by the former. 

There is a unity of form even, which is not even an 
identity of particles. To take a beautiful instance, by 
*which Coleridge illustrates the same point : you say that 
you see a single cloud, hanging near the brow of a cold 
mountain-top, and in truth the form may be nearly per- 
manent, if the temperature of the air around the moun- 
tain, and the degree of current towards it, continue 
nearly equal ; but there is absolutely nothing permanent 
but the form. The particles are constantly passing away ; 
some of them may be condensed, and some of them 
dispersed and diffused again through different currents ; 
and the current that is drawn towards that mountain 
summit, is constantly bringing new portions of suspended 
vapour, which are sufficiently condensed, as they reach 
that cold region, to assume such a shape as you there 
look upon. Here is permanence and oneness of form ; 
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but, as I have said, of nothing else. There is oneness of 
action and cause ; but there is no firm principle of co- 
operation in it. In the cloud as such, you have nothing 
to fix its oneness upon, except its shape or its position. 

Or again, there is the unity of a machine ; and cer- 
tainly, some have supposed this so much higher than the 
other cases, as in their notion of the Christian Church to 
conceive distinctly of this style of unity. Here there is 
not mere cohesion of part-s, but the parts are put together, 
so as to act in combination for a particular purpose. And 
this capacity (along with identity of form and difference 
of parts) of co-operating towards a purpose, is that in 
which the peculiar kind of unity to which we have now 
arrived consists. But what is wanting here is, there is no 
conscious co-operation — there is no willing co-operation ; 
there is nothing really common to the parts. The unity of 
design of which you speak exists in the mind of the maker 
of the machine ; it exists not, strictly speaking, in the 
machine itself. That which binds it together is merely the 
laws constituting that cohesion of particles, of which I 
spoke formerly ; and if you look at it in any higher aspect 
— an intellectual aspect — you must look at it as the proto- 
type is in the mind of him who made it. And the question 
is — Is the Christian Church intended to be merely such 
a machine } Is there no connecting co-operation of all 
ranks and parties towards a design, in which they them- 
selves can participate, or in which (for this is precisely 
the same in. effect) they have a community .-^ Look at 
the words of the Lord : " Henceforth I call you not ser- 
vants, but friends :" why } " For the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth ;" he does not so enter into the 
design, as that it becomes his own design. Now such a 
machine the Christian Church would be (so far as human 
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beings can be organized into machines at all), if each 
man were actuated by different motives — if the design of 
the Designer were not the design of those who form 
the different parts of the body. It is only thus that 
they come to be "friends," "knowing what the Lord 
doeth," and choosing what the Lord chooseth. 

We arrive at a higher form of unity even in the vege- 
table life. There, as I have said, the unity does not 
consist in the force of the cohesion ; it does not consist 
in the permanence of the same parts : they are gone, but 
the same life is there, and therefore we say the same 
plant is there. We see a plant die down to the ground 
in the winter ; in. the spring we find fresh green leaves 
and bright flowers occupying that same spot ; and we 
ask — Is not that the plant that was growing there before, 
or that I put into the ground at such a time ? And why } 
Because there is the same principle. However myste- 
rious it may be to the physiologist, matters not at all to 
our purpose now ; there is still the same principle there 
working — there is still that same one life there now, 
pervading and actuating all the partSj to make them 
work towards the same functions. But still this wants 
the principle of unity, to which I adverted a little ago : 
there is a living unity, but not a spiritual one. 

And for this nothing can serve as an illustration, but 
that which the Apostle has taken for his illustration — ^the 
unity of the human body. It is quite wonderful how we 
learn to look upon the body of man as one, and yet how 
strangely multifarious are the portions of which it is 
composed. How much is that unity of impression which 
we derive from the human body, dependent upon the 
circumstance, that a single spirit is expressing itself 
through all its movements, and making servants of 
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every one of its members — ^the spirit of the life of that 
individual man ! Now this it is that the Apostle has 
chosen for his comparison ; and the life of that individual 
man it is that organizes the body of the man, that makes 
it to be that one body. It is because there is this life in 
it, that it is one. Suppose, for a^ moment, that a portion 
of the body shall lose its life ; that it continues indeed 
outwardly attached to the body, but that that life which 
pervades the rest of the body does not extend to it 
Then, to all intents and purposes, it ceases to be of the 
body. The body acts upon it precjisely like a foreign 
substance, and it acts upon the body precisely like a 
foreign substance. Mechanically it is in it — ^vitally it is 
not of it It is not a portion of that unity which the 
Apostle here uses as an illustration of the unity of the 
Christian Church. And whatever is analogous in an 
outward semblance of the Christian Church we call a 
portion of it by an inevitable error of human speech ; 
we cannot help ourselves. We see not far enough to 
determine that which is living and that which is dead in 
this body. In the natural body we have means of dis- 
tinction, more or less decisive ; and when we know that 
a portion is dead, we are prepared to anticipate that, for 
all practical purposes, it is a foreign substance. 

It has seemed better to dwell thus amply upon the 
manner of illustration employed in Scripture for the 
subject that is now before us, than to take it up as a 
mere polemical matter, touching here and there upon 
this or that doctrinal form of opinion, held by this or 
that sect or body of religionists ; but it is inevitable to 
say something relating to certain forms of opinion, which 
appear to be opposed to that view of the unity of the 
Church, and of what it is to be out of the unity of the 
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Church, which has been presented to you as the scrip- 
tural view. 

Some would be disposed perhaps to conclude, that if 
unity is not constituted by opinions, or by forms, or by 
any manner of external cohesion among men whatever, 
we are then left in the pleasant and desirable' position of 
being altogether free to form each an opinion for him- 
self ; and then in regard to our neighbours, free to agree 
to differ, holding that every man has the same right to 
his private opinion that I have to mine ; and that there- 
fore unity will be more readily brought about by an in- 
creasing carelessness as to the judgments which men 
hold in regard to truth. Now, there are two very im- 
portant elements of the calculation here entirely left 
out of sight. According to the view we have derived 
from Scripture, it is the Truth that is to unite men. If 
that be the right view, nothing but the Truth can do it ; 
and the man who desires unity will desire Truth exactly 
in the ,same proportion, and will mourn over that un- 
truth which he can see to oppose anywhere this organizing 
Truth, with a force exactly proportioned to his desire of 
unity. The man who is careless as to men*s judgments 
about Truth, is really careless about unity : he is con- 
tented tha^t each man should live apart — should have a 
little sanctuary or shrine for himself, with which his 
neighbour is not to meddle, making with his neighbour 
a compact, that on the other part he will leave to him a 
corresponding little sanctuary of his own. This is in- 
fidelity ; and it is a great subject of regret, that those 
who are not infidels should at any time countenance this 
false liberalism, by speaking as if they meant the same 
thing with those who talk in this manner, because they 
are altogether sceptical as to the possibility of man's 
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attaining to Truth in any of the higher objects of his 
contemplation. No, I care not — it is needless for any of 
us to care — for aily man^s opinion who does not regard 
Truth as a thing above him, out of him, and entitled to 
absolute rule and authority over him : over which he 
has no rights, but which has a boundless right over him. 
And every man thus feeling for himself, must feel in the 
same manner in regard to others. 

To speak of men's having a right to their own opinions, 
in the way in which it is often done, is to make man a 
master where he ought to be regarded as the servant. 
He is under bonds to the Truth. All his obligations 
are gfounded on his obligation to seek and embrace and 
act upon the Truth. Take that away, and you take 
every one away. And, therefore, with seriousness, as in the 
presence of our Master, two men ought to stand together 
to ask — ^what is Truth, that Truth to which both of us 
are bound to bow } not that Truth which each of us 
may give from him as his own private property, as he 
parts with his coin, or as he puts his signature to a bill. 

And what is the ground of this view of the Truth } 
It is man's submission to that guidance in regard to 
things spiritual, that capacity of discernment between 
good and evil in the spiritual world, with the considera- 
tion of which we started in the commencement of these 
lectures. It is his conscience that is the ground of it. 
How can I have rights over conscience, when the only 
thing which reminds me of my being under a supreme 
and infinite Governor, is the witness for Truth — I mean, 
my conscience. It is a law implying a lawgiver : a law 
of Truth, implying a lawgiver demanding Truth. 

Those who speak of rights that men have to entertain 
what opinions they like, use one of the strangest ex- 
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pressions that ever came from human lips ; — as if opinion 
were to be mere matter of liking in any sense ; or as if 
any man were not avowing himself dishonest the moment 
he said that his opinion is matter of liking — and avowing 
that he considers his neighbour dishonest, the moment 
he tells me that he is holding opinions because he likes 
them. We are not to believe anything because we like ; 
we are to believe because we are bound to believe — ^be- 
cause we are bound to seek to know the Truth, discerning 
what commends itself as the Truth. We are bound to 
yield ourselves to the Truth, not in our form of thought 
only, but in our form of practice. But those who are in 
the habit of using these expressions, speak as if prac- 
tically a man's conscience, in all its departments of ap- 
plication, in its bearings upon a man's conduct, as well 
as upon his form of belief, were a portion of his private 
property, or a piece of his private feelings, which he was 
entitled to sacrifice, and which it may be a very com- 
mendable act to sacrifice, for the benefit of others, if 
not of himself. 

It would scarcely be unsafe to say that this is the 
only thing over which a man has no rights at all, but 
which has an absolute and an infinite right over him ; 
for all things to which he ought to submit are included 
in its claims upon him. And what extremity of con- 
fusion, to speak of duty lying in the renunciation of the 
claims of duty upon us ; for it is but another name for 
duty — this conscience, which mea speak of sacrificing 
as if it were a matter of private feeling. This false libe- 
ralism is grounded on a forgetfulness of the distinction 
between that in us which is entitled to rule over us, and 
that in us which we are bound to rule, and which we 
may therefore be entitled to sacrifice. 
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In a recent work, professing to be theological and 
moral at the same time, in which this question of man's 
obligation to Truth is considered, stands the assertion 
that Truth is twofold ; followed up by these two, and 
only these two different senses of application of the 
word. It is said, first there is Truth as God hath made 
the thing to be, and which abides independent of us 
altogether, and altogether independent of the condition 
of our minds ; and most certainly it is highly important 
that men's attention should be directed to this, and that 
they should remember that no more in the spiritual 
world than in the physical is it possible for them to re- 
mould and refashion the laws of the universe with which 
they have to do, and to which they have to conform 
themselves. And then the next class of Truth adverted 
to in the work in question was man's individual fancy — 
what every man may take for Truth ; but that neither 
of these two classes will include the sense of Truth, 
which is most important for the moral guidance of the 
individual man, and mainly of the Christian man. Is 
there no moral quality of Truth within a man } The 
intellectual Truth within a man, which is a man's indi- 
vidual fancy, may be fairly described or not fairly de- 
scribed in the words I have employed ; but is there no 
such thing as moral Truth independent of man's fancy } 
No such thing as a man's being a true man or an untrue 
man.^ Is this the only sense in which you apply the 
word tme to a man — that his intellectual notions are 
more accurate than those of another man } Why was 
this most essential meaning of the word left out.? 
Truth in the spirit of a man, the moral Truth, the 
love of Truth, is that in which he harmonises with the 
highest portion of that Truth which God has perma- 
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nently established out of him. For it is in this that he 
harmonises with the spiritual Truth of God ; and it is 
by means of this, that as a portion of the spiritual world 
he continues in unity with God, and has in him the basis 
of unity with his fellow-man ; for in Truth alone is such 
a basis to be found. 

The second form of doctrine opposed to the principles 
which have been propounded above, is one which fully 
recognises in words and in theory that nothing but Truth 
can unite ; but then it is Truth in form, it is Truth in 
body. It is an ecclesiastical materialism. It maintains 
that the cohesion of the parts, and the maintenance of 
the outward form, constitute the unity of that body 
concerning which Christ prayed that it might have in it 
a unity of spirit. 

Very strange are the illustrations, and often full of the 
ingenuity of sophistry, with which this system seeks to 
defend itself It is adverted to now only in relation to 
the principles in regard to the question of schism, which 
which have been stated here on a former occasion. It is 
said by its defenders — Christ has constituted a unity by- 
means of certain permanent offices and ordinancTes, and 
their presence is to be ascertained by certain external 
facts : there is the unity of the Christian Church, and to 
separate from this is schism always. Then it is said, it 
is true man is to look for spiritual nutriment, he is to 
desire and love the spiritual truth ; but God has ordained 
where this truth is to be found, and a man is not to 
suppose that he is at liberty to strike any rock at any 
time, and expect to find the waters flowing out to him — 
to call any man a teacher or a minister, or any body of 
men the Church, and then to suppose that spiritual life 
shall flow to him, be imparted to him, out of that body. 
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Now this is most true ; and these illustrations of the 
matter in hand would be excellent illustrations, if we 
were only told how and where they are to be applied, 
and why they should be applied where they are applied, 
and not elsewhere. 

To illustrate this matter, I would just take one of the 
comparisons used by a very ingenious writer, belonging 
on the whole to this school. He speaks of persons who 
would expect instruction elsewhere than from those who 
are in possession of office, thus recognised and ascer- 
tained in this manner : — No doubt light is an excellent 
thing, but God has appointed that light should come to 
us all from one source ; and if we do not look for it 
from that source, no matter what love we have for it, we 
must go without He speaks, again, of poetry, taking 
an illustration from the intellectual world : we cannot 
lay hold of a man and say he shall become a poet. He 
says the poet is born, and not made ; it is altogether an 
ordinance of God, a thing with which man and the will 
of man has nothing to do. Now, supposing all this 
quite true, (and it is very true to a certain extent,) I 
must confess I should have supposed that the author 
had chosen these illustrations for the very contrary pur- 
pose to that to which he has turned them. Man looks 
to the sun for light, because he sees light in the sun ; 
man looks to the poet for that which is to enlarge, and 
nourish, and cast sunshine over his imagination, because 
he sees a light of the imagination in the poet. And 
what is the inference } That man is to regard as a 
spiritual ordinance of God that in which he can discern 
no spiritual light— that man is to be guided to the 
spiritual sun, that man is to be guided to the spiritual 
poet, on principles directly contrary to those which lead 
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him to recognise the existence of any such luminary in 
the physical or in the merely intellectual world ! A 
strange application certainly : but an illustration helping 
us to the true principle. No doubt it is God that makes 
the sun, and God that makes the poet ; it is God that 
makes the spiritual teacher, and God that makes the 
spiritual heart. No doubt no man is to take upon him- 
self this office, except he be " called to it of God, as was 
Aaron." 1 cannot hear these words too frequently re- 
peated, or brought home too earnestly. Man cannot 
have the sin of doing anything contrary to them too 
forcibly held up as a crime* against God, as well as 
against man. It is so ; but what follows } It follows 
that we must look, where has God put that spiritual 
light } that we must ask, where is there water flowing 
from the rock, that shall indicate to us where it is a hand 
commissioned by God that has smitten it, and where it 
is not } 

The end of all, the real ground of conviction in the 
minds of honest men, (and there are honest men of the 
sentiments I have just been adverting to,) is their scep- 
ticism. They must have a material and formal guidance, 
because they do not see themselves in the midst of a 
spiritual world. A tradition of that which no longer so 
exists around them as a living thing, as to proclaim itself 
in its own characters of life, has become necessary, be- 
cause either the thing itself has either passed away, or 
the capacity of recognising it 

If God be eternal, and, consequently, the relations of 
the spiritual world, the thing has not passed away ; the 
Spirit of God, and the operation of the Spirit of Grod in 
the spirits of men, has not passed away. And if the 
capacity^ tp discern it has passed away, and if men shall 
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ask, where is the remedy ? — I tell you there is no remedy. 
What idleness to look for a remedy ! Declare that we 
cannot recognise the Spirit of God, except where we 
see it, see it with bodily eyes, and let us give up the 
hypocrisy of religion, and Bibles, and sermons, and 
Churches, entirely; let us be done with it. What 
mockery to speak of the Father, " above all and through 
all, and in all," such as are living in the true unity, and 
then nothing but certain external illustrations and indi- 
cations to tell us whether God be there or not, and 
whether we are . living by that light, and whether the 
purpose of Christ in coming into the world, praying for 
the unity of His people, and dying on the cross, has had 
any fulfilment ! I hope and trust, if it be true that this 
capacity of discernment is altogether gone from among 
men, if it be true that nothing but external indications 
are left to guide us, the whole pretence is speedily to 
come to an end. For the sake of truth, for the sake of 
all the interests of humanity, it cannot be done with too 
^soon. 

But God has not gone out of the world, and the Spirit 
of God has not gone out from among men ; and as long 
as any portion of it remains, a capacity to discern it re- 
mains, and in that proportion. While this is the case, it 
is impossible that men should bear with any patience to 
be told that, because the Church of old submitted to 
inspired men, recognising them as inspired men, there- 
fore the same relation that subsisted between that Church 
and those men is to be recognised between me and men 
uninspired, calling themselves uninspired, and telling me 
that there is not that in me whereby I, or any one, can 
discern this spiritual inheritance thus descending upon us. 

Is it not so, that if there is no such power left among 
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men on earth, the institution of the Christian Church is 
a pretence ? And if there is such a power left among 
us, then our guidance in regard to unity, our guidance 
in regard to schism, is our responsibility for the use of 
that power — ^that, and nothing else. 

The sense of the importance of the subject, of the 
inadequacy of this treatment of it, of the , earnestness 
with which it ought to be pressed on my fellow-men, in- 
crease upon me while I am about to part with you. I 
leave the subject, however, with yourselves ; not as a 
thing that you have a right to decide as you like, but as 
a thing between yourselves and God. I leave you to 
ask yourselves these simple questions : Is not the crime 
of separation from any individual man or body of men, 
where there is a crime, identical with the crime of sepa- 
ration from God } Is not the crime of separation from 
God a thing that takes place in the inner man, in " the 
hidden man of the heart," and concerning which witness 
is borne there } And is it not upon the existence of such 
a witness within me, that the possibility of committing 
such a crime, either directly towards God or indirectly 
towards my fellow-men, is grounded } And if I am 
altogether without such a capacity, does it not follow 
that I am altogether without a capacity for religion, for a 
spiritual unity at all, and therefore by no means capable 
of committing a crime against such a spiritual unity ? 
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THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT: 

AN INDUCTION FROM SCRIPTURAL EXAMPLES. 



PREFACE. 

In the discussions of ecclesiastical polity, the interest in 
which has lately so much revived among us, the contend- 
ing parties are distinguished mainly by their appeals, 
respectively, to the Bible and to the Church, as having 
predetermined the points at issue. In the following dis- 
course some attempt is made to show that the Bible 
Christian overlooks a grand lesson of the Bible on the 
subject : and that the High-Churchman underrates the 
power of the Spirit in the Church. The inspired narra- 
tive represents as the first principle of Church govern- 
ment, the exercise of spiritual wisdom on the part of 
the Church in the selection of means fitted to promote 
the great end of her being. This may seem too obvious 
to require proof. I wish it were not all but universally 
denied. 

While preparing this discourse for the press, I have been 
struck with the following expressions of a deservedly 
esteemed writer, while speaking of the practice " of pre- 
senting in the mass, unsifted and untried, the old expo- 
sitions of Scripture," 
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" When we confine ourselves merely to the giving back 
the old, and this with well-nigh suspension of all. judg- 
ment about it, what is this but saying, that the produc- 
tive powers of the Church have ceased ; that her power 
of educing from God's Word, by that Spirit which is ever 
with her, the truth in those forms in which it will best 
meet our present needs, exists no longer ; that henceforth 
the Scripture shall be for us a cistern, clear it may be, 
and full, but no longer a spring of water, springing up 
as freshly and newly for our lips, as for the lips of any 
generation which has gone before ; — and as her produc- 
tive, so also her discriminative power is gone ; she may 
no longer discern that which is akin to, and will assimi- 
late with her true life, and claim that, and that only, for 
her own ?" .(^^^f^ice to Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, drawn from the Writings of St Augustine, with 
Observations. By Richard Chenevix Trench, M.A.) 

I do not assume the concurrence of this author — I wish 
I could — in the views which I advocate. But the analogy 
is close between these principles on the guidance of the 
Spirit in the interpretation of Scripture, and mine on the 
guidance of the Spirit in the affairs of the Church. 

A. J. Scott. 

Plumstead Common, V^oolwich, 
March 1st, 1845. 



^*' It seemed good to the Holy Ghost^ and to us,'*'* — Acts xy. 28. 

In every work are two things to be regarded ; the end 
and the means. The end is chosen as being good in 
itself; the means as being good for attaining that end. 
The husbandman sows not for the sake of sowing, but 
of procuring food for man. The factory is constructed, 
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and the road laid down, with a view to something quite 
distinct from themselves : the clothing which the one is 
to prepare, the distant town which the other is to enable 
us to reach. There is a work of God to be done on earth 
through the Church ; which, like all other works, can be 
understood only by looking to its end, and to its means 
severally. Its end is called, in Scripture, man's being 
made " one with God," and thereby, also, one with his 
fellow-man. It is fulfilled, in the condition of human 
spirits, ruled by faith, that worketh by love ; and in the 
harmony which this establishes in their relation one to 
another. The Gospel is committed to the Church as the 
grand means to this end being accomplished, both in 
and through the Church. But the Church as a body of 
men placed in circumstances, some common to all men, 
some temporary and local, must use this grand means 
in a vast diversity of methods and channels. Hence are 
preaching and teaching, arrangements for worship, variety 
of office, and ministration in the Church ; whatever 
belongs to its ordering for the achievement of its great 
end. And, as in things natural, so in the grand spiritual 
society also, the means are good, because of their fitness 
to attain the end, and for no other reason : the machine, 
for the work it does ; the road, for the ease and safety 
with which it takes us to our destination ; the Church 
order and services, for their aptness to strengthen and 
diffuse, in the Church and through the Church, the life 
of God in the soul of man, and at the heart of a human 
society. 

So far, all who sincerely call themselves Christians are 
likely to agree ; in meaning at least, however they may 
prefer to express it. But it is after this point that we 
come to a ground of difference, great and important. It 
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will be said, how is the fitness to be determined by those 
means which the Church is to employ ? In things natural, 
the sense and sagacity of some fall upon plans for hitting 
the object aimed at : these are indeed followed blindly 
by the greater part of those who use them ; but they are 
always open to alteration or abandonment when prolonged 
experience or greater ingenuity offers something better. 
Is this the rule in our spiritual affairs also ? Or, if not, 
what other is there ? Such are the questions which I will 
now endeavour to help you to answer ; and, especially, 
by considering the sufficiency of two manners of answer- 
ing them, very commonly and very zealously adopted. 

It is said, " Man could not be safely left to judge of the 
instruments and appliances for accomplishing the great 
objects of the being of the Church. Regarded as in the 
Church, he is indeed endowed with the Spirit ; but with 
the Spirit to dispose and qualify him to be guided by a 
rule of Christ ; in his attention to which lies his only 
security and hope, so that deviation from it is at once 
sin and danger." Thus far are both parties agreed, who 
respectively answer our questions in the manner which 
we are to consider. But they differ as to where this rule 
is to be found, in that form in which men may confidently 
appeal to it and apply it. One numerous body will say, 
"The whole platform and regulation of the Christian 
Church is laid, down in Scripture ; in the injunctions and 
example of the Lord and His inspired ambassadors, and 
of that primitive Church which was under their guidance. 
It is not enough that we do not vary from their theo- 
logy or from their spirit ; or, rather, if we abide in these, 
we shall be sure to abide in the practice of their forms 
and methods also. And these are recorded in Scripture 
adequately for our present use. The ordinance that we 
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find there is divine and good : the ordinance that we do 
not find there is merely human and bad. The use of the 
former is duty and wisdom ; the use of the latter is folly 
and sin." Such is the scheme of him whom I will call 
the Biblicist* in Church matters. 

The other body, now greatly increasing among us, 
hold as firmly the strictness and unalterableness of a 
rule ; but not of the same rule. They allow the precepts 
and examples of the Bible to be law, but not of that 
fulness and clearness that is needed for application to 
the daily wants of the Church. " A chart," say they, 
"of divine authority for our guidance, and therefore 
sanctioned, both by the penalties upon folly and by the 
penalties upon disobedience to God attending every 
variation from it, is to be found in the traditions of the 
Church. Christ, who hath promised to be with her to 
the end of the world, h'ath been with her ; and whatever 
she hath ordered under His presidency, hath for ever all 
the force that He can give it." So speaks the Tradi- 
tionist of Church government. 

These views agree in representing the Church as bound 
to a certain system of government and of instruction ; 
not by its expediency to fulfil the object of her mission, 
but by the force of enactment in its favour. Let us now 
inquire how far the Scriptural history of ecclesiastical 
institutions corresponds with this representation. If it 
shall appear that the Church dared not to think of 
establishing or of altering institutions, without a sugges- 
tion coming directly from divine authority, during the 
period to which the Scriptures relate, this will be a pre- 
sumption in favour of the principle just referred to : but 

* In the lise of the terms Biblicist and Traditionist, I was anticipated, 
and probably unconsciously influenced, by Archbishop Whately. 
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if the contrary shall appear, it will be much more than 
a presumption against that principle. For none, I sup- 
pose, will contend,' if the principle of expediency, that is, 
of fitness to an end, were admissible as a foundation for 
rules of the Church during the Scriptural times, that it 
is inadmissible now : that plans adopted for their use- 
fulness' sake three thousand or eighteen hundred years 
ago, may not for usefulness* sake be changed for others, 
at the present day. It seems hardly needful to say, 
that the evidence of expediency being the Scriptural 
ground for such arrangements, would not in any instance 
be a reason for change ; but only a proof of the law- 
fulness of change, if sufficient reason can be shown. 
What was suited to a given purpose in Judaea, A. D. 34, 
may be the best way of effecting the same in England, 
A.D. 1845 : then in the strength of such reasonableness, 
let it abide. But if, on the contrary, being chosen for 
its adaptation to certain circumstances, these have passed 
away, its fitness has passed along with them ; and there- 
fore let it not abide. The sun-dial, if it stand now sur- 
rounded by walls that shut out the rays, must be shifted 
into the sunshine. If the sea has receded by miles from 
the ancient harbour, let every stone of it be carried down 
within the water-mark. The Church is too venerable in 
her primeval and eternal essence, and too busy with the 
real work to do, for her tQ need or to care to amuse 
an antiquarian curiosity, with the maintenance of mere 
monuments of necessities that exist no longer. 

It is manifestly impossible that I should attempt in a 
single discourse to illustrate this question otherwise than 
by a few examples.' Time would fail me to examine 
every particular of the Bible regulation for the divine 
society, in order to inquire concerning each, whether it 
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stood in the strength of its fitness, or in the strength of 
a statute. Besides, such investigation is unnecessary. 
If it shall appear in some instances that things were to 
be done because of a certain reasonableness in a certain 
position of affairs, then it is proved, firstly, that we may 
and ought to inquire whether the reason for these things 
has endured or no ; and, secondly, that concerning other 
things we may and ought to inquire if they had any other 
obligation than their suitableness ; and, if no other, then 
in like manner whether they be suitable still. 

I commence with the Church in the Jewish stage, and 
with institutions, all belonging to that state of the nation, 
in which it had no king but God ; in which the object of 
its religion was also its civil governor. If there ever 
were a time or a society where every institution might 
be imagined to originate by divine authority, and to 
stand by the force of — " Thou shalt," and " Thou shalt 
not ;" surely it was in this Church-nation system. Let us 
ask whether it is actually so in regard to the ordinance 
of judges, to the schools of the prophets, and to the 
synagogues. All these establishments had their sanction 
and their blessing from God ; with all, solemn religious 
duties were interwoven ; all have had an influence on 
human society, enduring deep and strong to this day. 
What was their origin } Why were they adopted ? Why 
were they preserved ? And — 

I. Of the Judges. 

I do not now speak of those extraordinary rulers 
whom God raised up to redeem Israel by their might 
as men of valour from hostile oppression, or from disso- 
luteness, and from forgetting God continually, by their 
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spiritual prowess and wisdom. Such were Jephthah and 
Samuel. These were Hebrew dictators ; and, like the 
dictators of Rome, created for emergency, though the 
sin of the people made that emergency so frequent 
But the judges now intended were the permanent dis- 
pensers of justice to the community ; and, as such, an 
essential part of the national structure. They did not 
exist under sanction merely human, as appears from 
Numbers xi. 14. "I am not able to bear all this people 
alone, because it is too heavy for me. And if thou deal 
thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have 
found favour in thy sight ; and let me not see my 
wretchedness. And the Lord said unto Moses, Gather 
unto me seventy men of the elders of Israel, whom thou 
knowest to be the elders of the people, and officers over 
them ; and bring them unto the tabernacle .of the con- 
gregation, that they may stand there with thee. And I 
will come down and talk with thee there : and I will take 
of the Spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon 
them ; and they shall bear the burden of the people with 
thee, that thou bear it not thyself alone." Here Jehovah 
lends the weight of His authority to this proposal, and 
the light of His Spirit to those who are to execute it. 
But, even here, the suggestion comes from Moses in the 
bitterness of his heart ; and to him is left the selection 
of the instruments, according to his experience of them, 
and according to the influence and authority which they 
had already in the course of affairs attained among their 
brethren. But you will say, Moses was a man filled with 
the Spirit. True : but in this case, his spiritual enlight- 
enment discerns and deals with the reasonableness and 
fitness of things. These, and no mysterious oracles, con- 
stitute here his plea and his guidance ; insomuch that, 
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elsewhere, the whole suggestion and fulfilment also are 
spoken of as entirely his own, with a declaration, still 
clearer than that which we have read, of the reference he 
made to the national estimate of the individuals selected 
for office. See Deuteronomy i. 12. " How can I myself 
alone bear your cumbrance, and your burden, and your 
strife ? Take you wise men, and understanding, and 
known among your tribes, and I will make them rulers 
over you. And ye answered me, and said. The thing 
which thou hast spoken is good for us to do. So I took 
the chief of your tribes, wise men, and known, and made 
them heads over you, captains over thousands, and cap- 
tains over hundreds, and captains over fifties, and captains 
over tens, and officers among your tribes. And I charged 
your judges at that time, saying, Hear the causes between 
your brethren, and judge righteously between every man 
and his brother, and the stranger that is with him. Ye 
shall not respect persons in judgment ; but ye shall hear 
the small as well as the great ; ye shall not be afraid of 
the face of man ; for the judgment is God's : and the 
cause that is too hard for you, bring it unto me, and I 
will hear it. And I commanded you at that time all the 
things which ye should do." Here we have a reasonable 
motive in the mind of Moses for desiring the measure 
(ver. 12) ; a reasonable judgment exercised by the people 
in selecting individuals to commence the order (ver. 13 
— 15) ; the reason of the people satisfied by the reasons 
of Moses (ver. 14) ; and so the thing is done. But we 
have not yet the narrative of the first suggestion of this 
office ; in all the broad common sense, and free direct 
reference to existing exigencies, out of which that sug- 
gestion sprung. It did not come from a Hebrew, but 
from a Midianite. He pleads no e?:traordinary illumi-» 
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nation, but considerations of plain expediency ; and 
Moses, we are told, hearkened to his voipe. Exodus 
xviii. 13. "And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
Moses sat to judge the people : and the people stood by 
Moses from the morning unto the evening. And when 
Moses' father-in-law saw all that he did to the people, 
he said, What is this thing that thou doest to the people ? 
Why sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand 
by thee from morning unto even ? And Moses said unto 
his father-in-law, Because the people come unto me to 
inquire of God : when they have a matter they come unto 
nie ; and I judge between one and another ; and I do make 
them know the statutes of God, and his laws. And 
Moses* father-in-law said unto him. The thing that thou 
doest is not good. Thou wilt surely wear away, both 
thou, and this people that is with thee : for this'thing is 
too heavy for thee ; thou art not able to perform it thy- 
self alone. Hearken now unto my voice, I will give thee 
counsel, and God shall be with thee: be thou for the 
people to God-ward, that thou mayest bring the causes 
unto God : And thou shalt teach them ordinances and 
laws, and shalt show them the way wherein they must 
walk, and the work that they must do. Moreover thou 
shalt provide out of all the people able men, such as fear 
God, men of truth, hating covetousness ; and place such 
over them, to be rulers of thousands, and rulers of hun- 
dreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens : And let them 
judge the people at all seasons : and it shall be, that 
every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every 
small matter they shall judge : so shall it be easier for 
thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee. If 
thou shalt do this thing, and God command thee so, then 
thou shalt be able to endure, and all this people shall 
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also go to their place in peace. So Moses hearkened to 
the voice of his father-in-law, and did all that he had 
said. And Moses chose able men out of all Israel, and 
made them heads over the people, rulers of thousands, 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 
And they judged the people at all seasons : the hard 
causes they brought unto Moses, but every small matter 
they judged themselves." And in the power of an insti- 
tution thus grounded, the authority of the judge became 
binding on the people of Israel by their fear of God. It 
may occur to some minds that, after all, here is divine 
enactment of the most express kind : and that so far the 
instance makes rather in favour of the notion that insti- 
tutions in the Church must originate from divine authority, 
and that hence it is a sin to inquire into their reasonable- 
ness with any view to alterations. But this is altogether 
to mistake the hinge of the inquiry. We are not to pro- 
ceed without the divine sanction and blessing : God 
forbid. Here we all agree. But we differ whether we 
are to wait, leaving all things as they are : or whether, 
considering what is reasonably fit to be done, weighing 
our needs, our resources, our situation altogether, we are 
to conclude, like Jethro, that such or such an order of 
things is not' good ; that such another is good : and 
whether, on a procedure springing out of such delibera- 
tion, we may look for the fulness of the benediction of 
God. 

For the example we have adduced will plainly serve 
in the case of changing from one institution to another 
that has become more suitable, as well as in that of 
establishing one altogether new. Doubtless, some mode 
of determining differences had existed among the Jews 
previously to their being enslaved by the Egyptians. 

U 2 
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Perhaps it had survived, or some other had been sub- 
stituted for it, during that bondage. Now let us suppose 
that this earlier method had actually had the sanction 
of divine authority in those previously existing circum- 
stances ; but that its inconveniences, in the new state of 
the nation, had become as manifest as those following 
the attempt of Moses to administer justice alone. Can 
we suppose that Jethro, or that Moses, would have been 
restrained, by a mistaken respect for that earlier d\yine 
sanction, from perceiving and acknowledging those incon- 
veniences, or from seeking and finding their proper 
remedy } What God had blessed when it was most fit. 
He had not bound Himself to bless when it was fit no 
longer. 

II. We are next to consider, as an instance affecting 
our inquiry, the SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. 

There is no figure in the Hebrew history that more 
fills and stirs the mind than that of the prophet — of 
Elijah the Tishbite, for example, moving about like a 
whirlwind ; issuing from the caverns of the Cherith or of 
Carmel, sudden as a full-charged thunder cloud from 
behind a black horizon ; making war in his single person 
on the priesthood of Baal and on the kings of Israel ; 
carrying about with him everywhere a terror of God. 
His words are utterances of God, and his acts no less. 
We might think of this form of character, older than 
Moses, and borrowing nothing from the Mosaic institu- 
tions, to which, indeed, it served as a counterpoise, that, 
here at least, methods and instrumentality have nothing 
to do : that the whole matter is summed up in the 
sovereign fiat of God ; that He seizes a man to speak 
through him as a trumpet, or to smite with him as a 
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l^od, and what can be said more? But it is not alto- 
gether unworthy of our observation, that in every age, 
and under every form of religion, there have been those 
who have acted on the contrary belief, on a persuasion 
that this direct communication of God to the soul, which 
is the essence of the prophetic state, is to be sought and 
waited for by appropfiate means. The Essenes of later 
Judaism, the Christian Solitaries of the flesert, the 
Yogees of the remote East, the Fakirs and Dervishes of 
Mahommedanism, the founders of Quakerism in England, 
differing in all else, have agreed in teaching and prac- 
tising a certain discipline, as preparing and predisposing 
to receive the immediate illuminations of the Divine 
Spirit. I argue nothing from their opinions severally, 
but much from their consent, which must have a cause 
far deeper than themselves or their opinions. 

In the history of the successor of Elijah, one incident 
strikingly points to this principle of predisposing for the 
prophetic in-breathing. When Elisha is consulted by 
the kings of Israel, and Judah and Edom, and sternly 
assures Jehoram that but for the presence of the king of 
Judah " I would not look towards thee nor see thee," he 
goes on, "but now bring me a minstrel. And it came 
to pass when the minstrel played, that the hand of the 
Lord came upon him : and he said. Thus saith the Lord." 
(See 2 Kings iii. 14.) Where that subduing of the ex- 
citement of the faculties towards outward things, which 
the music brought with it, hushed the soul of the pro- 
phet to hear the still small voice of Jehovah. And when 
an entire company of prophets were assembled, on an 
earlier occasion, of which I must afterwards speak, we 
are told, " they came with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a 
pipe and a harp before them, and they prophesied." 
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But a decisive proof that there was an art wherein the 
prophet exercised himself in order to the ends of his 
calling, we find in this, that he was a scholar, and had a 
teacher in that art. After God had directed Elijah to 
anoint the son of Shaphat to be prophet in his room, we 
find that the elder prophet, passing him at the plough, 
cast his mantle upon the other: ^''Then he arose and 
went after Elijah, and ministered unto him " (i Kings 
xix. 2i) ; or as it is expressed elsewhere, "poured water 
upon the hands of Elijah" (2 Kings iii. 1 1) ; that is, 
entered upon personal attendance on him, serving him 
like a son for the advantage of learning from him ; so 
that while Elijah is styled his master, he himself calls 
him father : " My father, my father, the chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof" (2 Kings ii. 12). And this 
sort of near relation to a wise and good man, from whom 
one was to learn, continued in use down even to late 
ages of the Christian Church, and corresponds, indeed, 
to that of the disciples to the Lord. During the time of 
this attendance Elisha comes not forward as a prophet, 
but remains altogether in the subordinate place of a 
learner. And there were others who, at the same time, 
were likewise studying the art of the prophetic life, either 
under Elijah alone, or with other masters. It was a 
certain man of the sons of the prophets who brought 
to the king of Israel the burden : " Thus saith the Lord, 
Because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man whom I 
appointed to utter destruction, therefore .thy life shall 
go for his life, and thy people for his people " (i Kings 
XX. 42). And when Elisha travelled for the last time in 
his master's company, " the sons of the prophets that 
were at Bethel," and again, "the sons of the prophets 
that were at Jericho," came forth as he went along, and 
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said, " Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy 
master from thy head to-day ? And they two went on. 
And fifty men of the sons of the prophets went and 

• 

stood to view afar off" (2 Kings ii. 7). Here we see 
how numerous were those prophetic students, and also 
that there was among them what we call preternatural 
knowledge, as coming directly by revelation of God. 
To know how best to wait on this, and to distinguish 
genuine from spurious discoveries, was what they had to 
learn ; insomuch that Amos, long after, speaks of it as 
peculiar in his own case, that he had not this kind of 
preparation for the prophetic work. " I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet's son ; but I was an herdman, and 
a gatherer of sycamore fruit : and the Lord took me as I 
followed the flock, and the Lord said unto me. Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel " (ch. vii. 14). And 
Elisha succeeded his instructor, not as a prophet only, but 
as a father or trainer of prophets. The story of the pot 
of pottage which Elisha healed, and which was poured 
out for sons of the prophets (2 Kings iv. 38), and that of 
the bread of the first-fruits brought by the man of Baal- 
shalisha, which he multiplied to set before them (ib, 
verse 42), show Elisha presiding over a house filled by 
such students ; and in the latter case they were a hun- 
dred men. That he dwelt among them as their father, 
or abba or abbot (to use the word which long after con- 
tinued to be applied to those whose spiritual lore brought 
learners together to live under their eye), we have ex- 
press testimony, where the sons of the prophets say to 
Elisha, " Behold now, the place where we dwell with thee 
is too strait for us " (2 Kings vi. i). But we have already 
had proof that Elisha was not the. first who held such a 
place ; and there is abundance more. After Saul had 
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been anointed king, he is directed (i Sani. x.) to go forth 
to meet that company of prophets advancing with 
musical instruments, of which we formerly spoke. " And 
the Spirit of God came upon him, and he prophesied 
among them." And we are told that when the by-standers 
spake among themselves of this event, one of them asked, 
"But who is their father.?" — that is, as we have seen, 
the presiding and directing prophet — showing that such 
companies were, even then, not few, and that Samuel 
was not the only, nor probably the first, head of a similar 
establishment. The remarkable contagion of the pro- 
phetic influence or afflatus, which Saul experienced in 
coming among them, did not depend on a state of mind 
in harmony with their aspirations ; for afterwards we are 
told, when David was at Naioth in Ramah, that Saul 
sent messengers to take him : " And when they saw the 
company of the prophets prophesying, and Samuel 
standing as appointed over them, the Spirit of God was 
upon the messengers of Saul, and they also prophesied." 
(i Sam. xix.) Three times this took place ; and when 
Saul himself finally approached, this spiritual atmosphere 
reached him, " and he went on and prophesied, until he 
came to Naioth in Ramah," and so continued while 
there. 

It remains only to remark, that the people had the 
habit of attending on the prophets for instruction on the 
stated holidays, as we learn from the inquiry of the 
Shunammite to his wife, " Wherefore wilt thou go to him 
to-day ? It is neither new moon nor sabbath " (2 Kings 
iv. 23). 

See, then, how vast and mighty an establishment was 
this of the schools of the prophets ; how wide and deep 
must have been its effect on the condition of the people. 
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It was not of the law ; it was not oi any commandment ; 
it sprung out of occasions, and means become obvious 
through experience, for the accomplishment of a certain 
end. See how amply God countenanced and blessed it 
If any shall say, " But was this a Church ordinance ?" 
I answer, It was emphatically a religious ordinance ; 
emphatically the spiritual ordinance, developed, large 
and strong, in the very vitals of a nation which was 
altogether a Church. If any shall ask, But had not 
these schools of the prophets their traditions } I answer. 
Doubtless, every permanent body, every university, every 
court of law, every parliament, will have its traditions ; 
but look at the difference between the place of tradition 
in preserving the memory of things convenient and help- 
ful, and the place of tradition claiming uncontrollable 
authority over all considerations of usefulness towards 
the purpose of their being. Of tradition holding the 
latter place there is no vestige in the history of the 
schools of the prophets. 

III. Another institution holding a high place to the 
present day among the Jews, and, indeed, as I shall show, 
among ourselves, is that of the SYNAGOGUE. 

Synagogue is the ordinary word for^ assemblies or 
places of assembly, in the language from which we take 
it ; and therefore when the invader is described, in the 
seventy-fourth Psalm (ver. 8), as having ** burnt up all the 
synagogues of God in the land," it includes all places 
in which the people met together, recognising the pre- 
sence of God as their national head, as they did, not 
only in the courts of the temple at Jerusalem, and in the 
schools of the prophets, and in their resort to the priests 
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and the judges for decision of differences, and in their 
popular courts or juries, where no judge seems originally 
to have presided (Deut. xvii. 8) ; but also in the oratories, 
or places where prayer was wont to be made, which are 
more than once referred to in the New Testament But 
the rise of the Synagogue, understood by that name in 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, and in speak- 
ing of the modem Jewish worship, is not later than the 
return from the Babylonish captivity. By that time the 
language had greatly altered from that of Moses, partly 
through the insensible corruptions of a thousand years, 
partly through a long residence as captives among those 
who spoke a different dialect of the same language. 
Besides, the difference of the ancient state of things, and 
the long neglect of the law, would make the books of Moses 
hard to be understood, even supposing no change in the 
national speech. Accordingly, we are told in Nehemiah's 
account of the transactions under his government (ch. viii.) 
that " all the people gathered themselves together as one 
man into the street that was before the water-gate ; and 
they spake unto Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the 
law of Moses, which the Lord had commanded to Israel. 
And Ezra the priest brought the law before the congre- 
gation, both of men and women, and all that could hear 
with understanding, upon the first day of the. seventh 
month. And he read therein before the street that was 
before the water-gate, from the morning until mid-day, 
before the men and the women, and those that could 
understand ; and the ears of all the people were attentive 
unto the book of the law. And Ezra the scribe stood 
upon a pulpit of wood, which they had made for 
the purpose ; and beside him stood Mattithiah, and 
Shema, and Anaiah, and Urijah, and Hilkiah, and 
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Maaseiah, on his right hand ; and on his left hand, Pedaiah, 
and Mishael, and Malchiah, and Hashum, and Hashba- 
dana, Zechariah, and MeshuUam, And Ezra opened the 
book in the sight of all the people ; (for he was above 
all the people ;) and when he opened it, all the people 
stood up. And Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God. 
And all the people answered, Amen, Amen, with lifting 
up their hands : and they bowed their heads, and 
worshipped the Lord with their faces to the ground. 
Also . Jeshua, and Bani, and Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, 
Shabbethai, Hodijah, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, 
Hanan, Pelaiah, and the Levites, caused the people to 
understand the law ; and the people stood in their place. 
So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, 
and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
reading." 

From the time when pains thus began to be taken to 
explain the book of the law to the people, the general 
interest in it and regard to it naturally were greatly in- 
creased. The temple was the only place for the chief 
Levitical services ; but anywhere the people might be 
gathered to hear the law explained. The priests and 
Levites alone could officiate in those services, but in this, 
whosoever was able for it. Prayer. might anywhere be 
offered up, but nowhere more naturally than where men 
were reverently hearing the reading and exposition of the 
law : as here we find that Ezra and the people unite in 
worship and in blessing the Lord. Accordingly what 
had been done at Jerusalem was soon repeated all over 
the land. Wherever an assembly could be gathered 
for the purpose, a priest, as Ezra was, if present, but 
by no means necessarily a priest, read a portion of the 
book of the law ; the heads of the people, like Ezra's 
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companions, sat by the reader facing the people ; such 
of them as were able expounded what was read, and 
more or less of benedictioh and prayer completed the 
service. Here is a complete Synagogue. Additions and 
modifications were made as occasion required ; the other 
portions of the Old Teistament Scriptures were included 
in the readings ; the Greek language came in place of 
the Hebrew among the Jews of the dispersion ; the 
explanatory discourse almost unavoidably came to 
embrace enforcement and exhortation. But the insti- 
tution itself abides to this day ; enduring, not because 
of positive enactment, whatever the Jews themselves may 
suppose, but because of admirable fitness for its purpose : 
a fitness, which led, as we shall see, to its adoption by 
the Christian Church ; and was, as plainly appears from 
Nehemiah's narrative, the one motive of its original in- 
troduction. Most profound and remarkable was its effect 
on the nation. Copies of the law were multiplied for the 
use of the synagogues : as there was no press, the labo- 
rious accuracy required in producing these, formed a 
body of men accurately acquainted with the letter of the 
Scriptures, the Scribes. But, above all, the knowledge 
required to expound the sacred books in the Synagogue 
led to accurate study on the part of those who were to 
undertake that duty, so that they became a highly 
honoured order of men in the state ; and for the sake of 
giving assurance to the public of the qualifications of 
candidates, they continued their succession by the lay- 
ing on of hands. These are the Rabbis. 

Thus provided with instructors, the Jewish nation 
remained for five centuries, and, indeed, ever since, free 
from that idolatry which had been their besetting sin. 
And if we ask for further sanction, the answer is, God 
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sanctions always what is wise, and just, and good : and 
that this measure was so, was manifest from the first, and 
the effects were answerable. What signal countenance 
the synagogue system received from the Lord Jesus, and 
His Apostles and the Christian Church, we are yet to 
consider. Meanwhile, it will not be questioned that 
this was a Church ordinance, and cannot reasonably be 
questioned that it was one introduced because of its 
reasonableness ; that the part of the Spirit of God here 
was to enlighten and dispose men to do what was 
rational to be done ; and that an example was here set 
us, of looking to their fitness for their end as the ground 
of ecclesiastical institutions. 

Gur illustrations have thus far been drawn from an 
age of confessedly less perfect development than that 
which commenced with the Pentecost after the Lord's 
ascension. Surely the period of the ministration of the 
Spirit should show the Church not more circumscribed 
by the letter of a rule, whether a text or a tradition ; 
but more amply furnished with manifold wisdom to meet 
each varying occasion with whatever is then fittest to be 
done. This ministration is to be more glorious than that 
of the letter, by reason that where the Spirit of the Lord 
is there is liberty. " Would God," said Moses, " would 
God that all the people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put His Spirit upon them." And when the 
time is come for the accomplishment of this divine and 
noble wish, shall the Church be less capable of moving 
without the go-carts and leading-strings of enactment — 
which are fetters and manacles when there is power to 
go without them .? Is it that the words of the Lord and 
His Apostles are worthy of yet more reverence than 
those of Moses } Be it : let us reverence their words by 
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faith in their promises : let us not imagine that we show 
any reverence by pretending to apply a rule where it is 
no longer applicable; by the will worship of imposing 
on ourselves a rule not addressed to us either in its lan- 
guage or by its spirit. But let us turn to the history of 
New Testament institutions. Let us see if their founders 
dealt in enactment yet more than the Hebrew lawgiver ; 
or if an example be set us from the first of looking 
to the whole actual circumstances of the Church, as 
the daily, problem, which she dare not do otherwise 
than seek to solve in the open light of the Spirit of 
truth. 

With this view, let us follow the history of the Syna- 
gogue in the New Testament times ; and consider the 
Scripture account of the institution of deacons, and of 
the assembly of the Church at Jerusalem, to deliberate 
on the imposition on the Gentiles of the Mosaic law. 

IV. At the time of the Lord's appearance in Judaea 
the temple service subsisted in great completeness and 
splendour, though acknowledged to be without that 
visible manifestation of Jehovah residing there, which had 
formed the glory, and indeed the essential character, of 
the tabernacle and of the temple of Solomon. The spirit 
of prophecy, it was likewise owned, had withdrawn from 
the schools of the prophets ; although these probably 
still subsisted under the form of the Essene communities, 
and though a presence of the Spirit might truly dwell in 
societies which yet furnished no messenger to the nation. 
The religion of the country came thus to be mainly fed 
and directed from the Synagogue. The religious leader 
was not now the priest or the prophet, but the Rabbi. 
The national type of. religious character was the Pharisee,. 
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fhe puritan in observance of the letter. The Jews were 
become, to use the Mahometan phrase, a people of the 
book. In extreme contrast with the periods of their 
former history, in which the law was, by the bulk of the 
nation, hardly remembered to exist as a written code ; 
and was represented among them in persons and in trans- 
actions, that is, in the priests and Levites and ceremonials, 
if at all, but not in words and letters : Moses had now 
"them that preached him in every city" (Acts xv. 21) ; 
a thorough parochial system of Synagogue instruction 
occupied the whole country ; religion had become a 
literature, its ministers men of letters, its instruction was 
the popular book-education. 

From the time that it was so among the Jewish people, 
and, indeed, in consequence of its being so, so it has 
also been with all the most civilized nations of the earth : 
not, indeed, without a perpetual struggle, sometimes 
the priestly, sometimes the prophetic principle, warring 
against the intellectual ; sometimes a union of two of 
these taking place against the remaining one : but, on 
the whole, the rabbinical or ratiocinative element has 
maintained its ground. Well ! — if the harmony and cor- 
dial co-operation of the three had subsisted, which was 
exhibited in the person of Jesus Christ, the great Prophet, 
the great Priest ; but also the great Rabbi, the supreme 
Teacher. For we are now to adduce the strongest con- 
ceivable support to our general argument in the fact, 
that He, finding in existence such a system as we have 
described — a system deriving its origin from such plain 
considerations of fitness to an end — neither withstood it, 
nor made doubtful the sufficiency of its sanction by 
superadding the force of direct enactment in its favour ; 
but recognised its usefulness as its authority, availed 
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Himself of all its resources, poured abroad His divine 
wisdom through its channels. 

I do not need to remind you how frequently in the 
New Testament we find the Lord addressed by the title 
of Rabbi, both by his own disciples and others ; and 
probably in many cases where another word is used, it is 
intended as a translation of this Hebrew title. Some- 
times, indeed, we are expressly told so. His disciples 
in so styling Him, acknowledged their relation to Him 
as that, so familiar to the Jews, between \ Rabbi and 
his pupils ; that in which Paul stood towards Gama- 
liel. As a Rabbi, He is consulted by Nicodemus and 
others, on such questions as were customarily put to that 
order of men. The mention of His attendance on the 
Synagogue is exceedingly frequent. The evidence of 
His conformity to the rules of the Synagogue service is 
decisive. Sometimes He appears there as one who has 
a word of exhortation for the people. Sometimes, as at 
Nazareth, where He was known* as resident, He is in- 
vited to read the appointed section of Scripture ; and 
then we are informed of such minute particulars in His 
compliance with the regulations of the place, as that 
He stood up in reference to the written word, contrary 
to His wont in teaching elsewhere; that He rolled up 
the parchment and delivered it to the sacristan or minis- 
ter before His discourse ; that the discourse itself was in 
the form of an exposition of the Scripture read. . 

The Synagogue, then, was a principal means of the 
Lord's communication with the mind of the Jewish 
people. The dispersion of the Jews rendered the Syna- 
gogue not only an opportunity for conveying the Gospel 
to them in foreign countries, but a most important open- 
ing for its ' extension to other nations : and of this the 
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Apostles, suiting themselves, like their Master, to circum- 
stances, hesitated not at all to avail themselves. At 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 14) we find Paul in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath-day ; and after the reading of the Law 
and of the Prophets, he complies with the request of the 
authorities there, and addresses an exhortation to the 
audience. That this was not exclusively Jewish is im- 
plied by his language — " Men of Israel, and ye that fear 
God" For everywhere the Synagogue was frequented 
by others besides the Israelites, who derived instruction 
from services conducted in the Greek language, then so 
widely prevalent And on the following day we are told, 
" almost the whole city came together to hear the Word 
of God." At Corinth, Paul acts as a Jew among the 
Jews, utters the Gospel as an interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, " reasoning in the synagogue every 
Sabbath, and persuading the Jews and the Greeks" (Acts 
xviii. 4). And it is only after his teaching is rejected that 
he removes to the house of Justus, " which joined hard 
to the synagogue," taking with him Crispus and the 
others, who received his teaching, and founding there a 
synagogue of such as acknowledged the Messiah as 
already come — a Christian Church. At Ephesus, every 
step of the same process is detailed to us, in words that 
require neither comment nor abridgment (Acts xix. 8, 9) : 
*' He went into the synagogue, and spake boldly for the 
space of three months, disputing and persuading the 
things concerning the kingdom of God. But when divers 
were hardened, and believed not, but spake evil of that 
way before the multitude, he departed from them, and 
separated the disciples, disputing daily in the school of 
one Tyrannus." In what manner were the meetings 
likely to be held, of those who were separated — of the 

X 
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new or Christian Sy;iagogue ? One teacher, one Rabbi 
at least, they brought with them in the person of the 
Apostle : reading the Scriptures, exposition, prayer, sing- 
ing of praises, exhortation, benediction — all these were 
as suitable to the new institution as the old. The 
very arrangement of the building, with the desk for the 
reader, and the seats for the elders facing those of the 
congregation, were exactly adapted to their occasions. 
A thorough inward organization of the society itself, 
with the means of discipline even to excommunication, 
and the continuation of officers installed by the laying 
on of hands, they found also ready made in the consti- 
tutions of the Synagogue. What required to be changed 
or to be added I This word was needed, and it had 
come — "Let these dry bones live." The life of Christ, 
the power of the Spirit, was infused ; and the Jewish 
Synagogue became the Christian Church. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of agreement 
between the elder and the younger society : as in the 
details of excommunication, in the titles of office — such 
as Angels or Apostles, Bishops or Overseers, Ministers 
or Deacons. That Baptism was the rite of reception for 
proselytes into the synagogue, and the Lord's Supper a 
synagogue observance at the paschal season, accom- 
panied with a spiritual interpretation and made to com- 
memorate a past event, I have on former occasions 
shown you at large. It often occurred, indeed, that 
while the Jewish name remained in the Christian 
Church, the thing to which it was applied was greatly 
altered. This is true in many of the cases which I have 
just cited : and it is only an additional example of that 
inward power of adaptation to circumstances, which 
belongs more or less to all living things, and is found 
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most where is the greatest energy of the highest form of 
life. 

The very evils which easily beset the Rabbinical 
character, abide with us as witnesses that the Rabbi is 
our instructor still. The combination of literary and 
spiritual eminence in his official honours was too strong 
for many a slight brain. The ancient Rabbis would 
have it that prayer derived additional efficacy from 
being offered in their synagogues ; though it was left 
for a modern one to hint to us that prayer, not pre- 
sented through him or his brethren, "may be turned 
into blasphemy." One haughty Rabbi of old repented 
grievously that he had allowed a share of his meal, after 
most abasing entreaties, to one of the unlearned, a mere 
son of the earth : but the Rabbi of our time went be- 
yond him, in wondering whether he did not sin against 
God in forgiving a poor subordinate in office^ who had 
treated him with personal disrespect. 

I have done what our limits will allow to redeem the 
pledge which I formerly gave, by showing the perma- 
nence of the great features of the Jewish Synagogue 
establishment, during more than two thousand years. 
Many, both Traditionists and Biblicists^ have strongly 
felt that this fact is hq3tile to their respective theories. 
To get rid of it, the Traditionist has sometimes aban- 
doned his high ground, and supposed that ah institution, 
adopted by the Jews because of its expediency, subsists 
among Christians solely and unalterably in the strength 
of a subsequent enactment by the Founder of the Christian 
Church : as if its adoption in Primitive Christianity 
were a condemnation, instead of a sanction, of that 
exercise of spiritual wisdom in reference to exigencies 
out of which the system arose at first But the Biblicist 

X 2 
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here comes in to help the Traditionist, and, to meet the 
emergency, becomes an ultra-Traditionist himself; tell- 
ing us that synagogues were always necessary, and 
therefore always must have existed from the entrance of 
the Israelites into Canaan — that God must have seen 
this necessity, and therefore that it must have been God 
who provided for it — that, in short, the Synagogue arose 
from divine appointment at first, the memory of which 
was traditionally preserved among the Jews. Here the 
Biblicist shows that he is ready to turn Traditionist, or 
anything else, rather than sacrifice his love df legal 
appointment, his spirit of bondage, to the recognition of 
the living, organizing, harmonizing, free Spirit of Wis- 
dom in the Christian Church, in itself fully competent 
to say " It is reason — it is not reason : it is good — it is 
not good." If Biblicist and Traditionist feel it necessary 
to invent facts for their convenience, for us it is not 
necessary to refute their inventions. A strange history 
they make the Bible ! — ^where much, indeed, is told us 
concerning an institution of mighty importance, and that 
only is omitted which, on their view, is absolutely essen- 
tial to establish its true relation to us. 

The account of the proceedings of Ezra, which I have 
already quoted, is the only description in the Old Testa- 
ment of a service corresponding to that of the Synagogue. 
Why is it given in such detail } Had the Synagogue 
previously existed, nothing would have been required 
beyond a notice of its restoration by Ezra. That the 
change of the language rendered translation needful 
furnishes no answer to this : for not a single expression 
is used which necessarily implies translation. "Thfey 
read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
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i reading :" words applicable to any exposition of Scripture, 

i capable of including translation indeed, but conveying 

t explanation of the Scriptures as the fact of main 

interest 

V. We are now to consider a narrative singularly cor- 
responding to that of the Mosaic institution of the 
Judges. In both cases we find the heads of the respec- 
tive Churches overburdened with their task ; in both 
cases the unreasonableness of the actual condition of 
affairs is mentioned as the call for change ; in both cases 
the entire body of the Church are referred to, to present 
qualified persons to be appointed to office that they 
might share the burden with the chief governors ; in 
both cases prayer to Grod is resorted to, and His sanction 
obtained for the transaction. Here, again, we can hardly 
omit a word of the history, and hardly a word requires 
to be added for the illustration of our subject : — "And in 
those days, when the number of the disciples was mul- 
tiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against 
the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in 
the daily ministration. Then the twelve called the mul- 
titude of the disciples unto them, and said. It is not 
reason that we should leave the word of God, and serve 
tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you 
seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and, 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. But 
we will giv.e ourselves continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the word. And the sayiitg pleased the 
whole multitude : and they chose Stephen, a man full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, 
^nd Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas 
a proselyte qf Aptioch : whom, they set before the 
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Apostles : and when they had prayed, they laid their 
hands on them." * Surely, whoever supposes that this 
institution was proposed in the first instance with the 
force of divine authority, and on that ground accepted, 
arbitrarily adds tp the narrative an element at war with 
all that it actually contains ! Here we find simply an 
emergency, the perception of that eniergency and of the 
appropriate manner of meeting it ; throughout, a sound 
exercise of spiritual discretion on the part of the Apo- 
stles, and of those under their direction. That some 
corresponding office is required in all ages of the 
Christian Church, I can well believe. But certainly, I 
find nothing here to lead me to suppose that the reason 
for retaining the office at this moment in London is 
because it existed eighteen hundred years ago at Jeru- 
salem ; or that its title, or the precise limits of its 
functions, are in anywise essential to be preserved — not 
to descend to vestments and postures, and seats in the 
synagogue. 

A glaring instance of the tendency of Traditionism to 
attach itself to the husk and let go the living seed, is the 
argument for the deaconship in the Church of England, 
as being a continuation of the primitive order of the 
same title. They say, " We have deacons, we dare not 
fly in the face of apostolic authority by abolishing that 
order of men ; we have retained almost literally their 
name in Greek, although to be sure they do not answer 
one purpose— they do not discharge one function of the 
officers of old appointed under that name, and although 
these functions, so far as we are concerned, remain with- 
out any distinct provision, in defiance of the apostolic 
example." \ It is idle to reply that the ancient deacons, 

* Acts vl I — 6. t 1845. 
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that Stephen and Philip, preached, and that preaching is 
the business of deacons now. If deacons preached, that 
was beside and beyond the purpose for which they were 
appointed. It was extra-official, or, if official, was yet 
not the cause and therefore not the essential feature of 
the order. That Philip and Stephen — men, we are told, 
previously to their deaconship, full of the Holy Ghost 
and of wisdom — might .not find their time filled with the 
business of daily distribution, although the Apostles 
found theirs completely taken up with the Word of God 
and prayer, and that these deacons might, therefore, 
evangelize as well as discharge their deaconship, is 
readily conceived. But this fact leaves very bare of 
argument those who maintain that the English Church 
has not lost the apostolic order of deacons, at the same 
time that they charge the Church of Rome with un- 
warranted innovation on grounds so slight — as, for 
example, for employing one with the title of arch-priest 
to do the duties of an archbishop. 

VI. In the history of what has been called the First 

Council of the Christian Church— when " it pleased 

the apostles and elders, with the whole church, to send 
chosen men of their company to Antioch," to inform the 
Gentile brethren there of the "necessary things" which 
alone it "had seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to" 
that assembly to require of them, in place of the yoke of 
Mosaic observance which the Pharisees would have im- 
posed (Acts XV. 22) — ^how incongruous is every particular 
with the commencement of such a system as either the 
Traditionist or the Biblicist supposes ! For firstly, and 
above all, it is a Deliberation. Means are used to 
know and understand, and come to a conclusion. Peter 
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reasons : Barnabas and Paul state facts : James continues 
the discussion and proposes a decision. And then, 
again, the reasoning carries with it the whole body of 
spiritual men to whom it is addressed, and whom the 
Church at Antioch had seen fit to consult on the point ; 
and they can declare that they have adopted a decision 
as " seeming good to the Holy Spirit and to them." No 
naked volition of man or of God here ; the Apostles are 
not vehicles, but reasonable agents ;* the whole Church, 
friends who know what their Lord doeth. The assembly 
address those who asked their decision, and leave future 
ages to their example and to the guidance of that Spirit 
who guided them. 

But why multiply examples.? Such is the whole 
tenor of New Testament history in regard to matters 
of this kind. Everywhere the effect of the Spirit of 
Wisdom and Revelation is seen, in enlightening the eyes 
of the understanding concerning objects which lie within 
the proper province of the understanding ; — things in- 
strumental, the selection of means for an end. For be 
it borne in mind, that of this province alone we speak : 
the grand end of the Church, an end which she is con- 
tinually realizing, while she uses the means towards its 
fuller accomplishment, lies not within the range of under- 
standing, but of intuition. And here, therefore, the 
Spirit does not furnish us with reasons and considera- 
tions, but with absolute truth. Here we see Him who 
is invisible. Here is the pure encompassing ocean of 
day's light, unrefracted, unreflected, not yet shaped into 
variety of prismatic colouring and limitations of form, 
by the complexity of things of time and space, which it 
lies above and around. Let these two regions be ever 

* On this characteristic of Inspiration generally, see note at p. 56, supra. 
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distinguished, and the application to each of the illumi- 
nation of the Spirit. 

Still many devout minds are overawed by the inspira- 
tion of those primitive times, and in their consequent 
confusion cannot discern clearly the manner of reverence 
which it claims for itself. "Apostles," say they, "and 
apostolic men might thus exercise discretion, being 
filled with the Holy Ghost : for such as we are, nothing 
better remains than to search for their footsteps and 
implicitly to tread in them." As though it were tread- 
ing in their footsteps to do as they never would have 
done ; as though the lack of inspiration enabled men to 
do the better without the use of common-sense ; as 
though, to employ the customary theological distinction, 
selection of means were not the proper business of the 
ordinary operations of the Spirit, as these are contrasted 
with the extraordinary. For surely, guidance according 
to the occurrences of our daily life, whether personal or 
corporate, is what Christian men may hope and pray for, 
if for anything ! 

" But the authority exercised by the governors of the 
Church in the first age claimed simple obedience to a 
command : and we are either as simply to render the like 
obedience, or we must show some privilege of exemption. 
Else shall we not incur the guilt of Ananias and Sapphira, 
who died for outraging apostolic dignity, and of those 
who resisted Paul and were delivered to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh ?" Firstly, I am surely not to 
take for granted that authority imposes this or that, 
specific obligation on me, but to inquire whether it does 
or no. If I am to obey Paul or Peter, I am to ask what 
he requires of me, and to this sort of inquiry all out 
reasoning has referred. The servant who goes to do a 
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piece of work, because he has heard another ordered to 
do the like, may well chance to be out of the way when 
his proper business is to be done. But again, what 
manner of claim did those men from the first put forth ? 
Were any condemned for contending with a man who 
bore a certain title ? or was it for violation of right, and 
good) and true, and for wilful blindness to a splendour 
of their energies, manifestly present in a man, and in the 
revelation that he brought? I say again and again, 
Apostles might require a submission above reason, aye, 
or against reason ; but never, never, without reason. 
Ananias and Sapphira sinned in that they lied : and the 
aggravation of their sin, and the means of its punish- 
ment, was, that they lied in the actual presence of a 
special energy of the Almighty Spirit of Truth, in the 
breast of one of His witnesses. The opponents of Paul 
sinned in that they hated light, their deeds being evil ; 
and it was mercy to them if a concentrated intensity of 
that light in him who brought it to them was their 
detection and their chastisement. That Hving force 
of the Divine Spirit stood there to witness for itself, 
not to witness for a title of ecclesiastical office. It 
was truly a might that made a right And most im- 
portant is it to observe, that all the reasoning in which 
Paul enforces his claim to the right, is but a string of 
proofs that the might actually dwelt in him — the might, 
above all, that reaches the souls and consciences of men. 
See the grandeur of his vindication of it: — "Am I not 
an apostle } am I not free } have I not seen Jesus Christ 
our Lord } are ye not my work in the Lord } If I be not 
an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to you : for 
the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord : " * and 

* I Cor. ix. I. 
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again, " Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith : 
prove your ownselves. Know ye not your ownselves, 
how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates ?" 

On the whole, we conclude that the right use of prece- 
dent is misunderstood; both by the Traditionist and the 
Biblicist : while nothing has been stated at variance with 
that true reverence for antiquity which seeks a Church 
presenting the clearest image of eternity in the midst of 
the mutations of time. This she is to do by the inward 
vigour ^of the essential principles of her life, dropping off 
forms no longer useful, as the oak has done the leaves of 
last summer. The live oak abides the same by its vitality, 
while it changes form and dimensions by growth : the 
mass of squared timber has lost its power of assimilation, 
its command of resources ; death enables it to remain 
unchanged in form, till death brings decay that changes 
form and substance. What is dead is changed from 
without — what lives changes from within. Even in forms 
and methods, the old is not to be set aside merely for 
being old ; nay, this is of itself so far in its favour. Let 
its antiquity be considered as a reason, not as foreclosing 
all reasoning about it 

I am far from maintaining that there are no ordinances 
of the Church which are unalterable. What is adapted 
to humanity, as such, will abide through all periods of 
human history. Sometimes this eternal adaptation is 
watched over by express declaration of the authority 
which originally established the rule — sometimes by the 
wisdom bestowed on the succeeding ages, to discern that 
it is still suitable for them. Otherwise, the mere exist- 
ence of a regulation in the Church, or its existence during 
the Biblical ages, or the wisdom of the spirit in him who 
introduced it, or its express divine authority at the sea- 
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son and in the place of its introduction, constitutes of 
itself no authority, divine or human, for that constitution 
abiding in the actual state of things. That a minister, 
for instance, wore a certain dress in the second century, 
may be a good example for a minister in the nineteenth 
wearing a different dress :' because that worn in the 
second may have been the ordinary dress of decent 
citizens, and to wear the ordinary respectable dress of 
our own time is to follow that example. But the priest 
who puts on the chasuble in the nineteenth century, ap- 
pearing in a piece of strange antiquity to strike the be- 
holders, acts on a contrary principle. With as good 
reason a modern soldier might think he resembled 
Julius Caesar by substituting the balista and the ram 
in the place of fieldpieces and battering-cannon, and 
in encountering a foe who used these new resources 
of war. 

This mistaken formality in the use of Tradition shows 
itself in all quarters. Because George Fox wore the 
homeliest common dress of his time, setting an example 
of thrifty simplicity, the modern Quaker must put on a 
dress which is not at all homely, and not at all common. 
Because Roman court-houses were granted, centuries ago, 
for the meeting-places of the Christian Church — which, for 
convenience, the Church thankfully accepted — churches 
nowadays must have the ground-plan of a Roman court- 
house, whether convenient or not. In short, because it 
was wise and good to act in a certain manner in certain 
circumstances, we fancy it wise and good to mimic the 
mere outward details of that procedure, when all the 
determining circumstances are changed : as if, because 
protection against rain is the great need of our climate, 
missionaries were to be prepared with garments of water- 
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proof for the dry heats of Egypt : as if some traditionary 
chemist were to apply, as a remedy for gunshot wounds, 
some proved antidote to the poisoned arrows of the Picts, 
with whom our ancestors made war at the venerable dis- 
tance of fourteen hundred years. 

The truth is, the view presented wars with the vis 
inertia, the sluggishness of the human intellect and heart. 
Weakness tries to narrow everything. Rules are sub- 
stitutes for thinking. A man is praised because he has 
brought the truth into a nutshell, pared it down to suit 
his own grasp, determined it all by some single, simple 
proposition (because the rest of its elements ask for more 
room than he has to give) : such a one is called a clear- 
headed logician. But all the while the truth has escaped 
him ; it is but a caput mortuum, but ashes, that he has 
collected in his logical crucible ; and truth remains, as 
before, wide and free as the heavens. And the heart is 
narrow as well as the head. We do not like the demands 
of the Divine Spirit upon us. A Church that is to sub- 
sist only in the strength of a perpetual dealing with the 
realities of her situation — a perpetual struggle, that is, 
against the devil, and the flesh, and tiie world — is too great 
a strain upon us. As the effort of modem politics has been 
to produce the effects of honesty by a certain mechanizing 
of unprincipled selfishness, the aim of modern ecclesias- 
tical systems is so to mechanize a body of worldly men 
as shall answer the purposes of religion. But religion 
alone can answer these purposes: the Spirit alone can 
do spiritual work. " But how, then, shall we do without 
spiritual men } On your principle, what rule shall supply 
their place?" You cannot do without them — no rule 
can supply their place. 

The considerations proposed leave quite untouched 
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questions regarding the form of the Church's organi- 
zation and constitution. Whether Presbytery or Episco- 
pacy be right — whether Presbytery might not be before 
Episcopacy, and yet Episcopacy be an improvement when 
it was introduced — whether the one may not be better 
in one country, and the other in another, nothing has 
now been said to determine. I have not even attempted 
to show in what hands is vested the power of forming 
those conclusions, the principle of which has been stated. 
To discuss this as a mere appendage to the present in- 
quiry would be most unfit. Suffice it to say, that it is 
the Church that is to act on that principle : and even the 
determination of the form of her legislative and executive 
procedure will be of necessity, virtually if not formally, 
an act of the Church. The Church is not an order, nor 
an office, but a society. We have seen who acted as 
the Church of Jerusalem, when it was consulted by the 
Church of Antioch. It was " the apostles, and elders, 
and brethren, assembled with one accord." Three hun- 
dred years later, it was the people, the clergy, and the 
bishops of the province assembled to elect a Bishop of 
Milan, who were so pleased with the Roman governor 
who came among them to maintain order, that they in- 
sisted on his filling the vacant place ; and he became 
Bishop of Milan and St. Ambrose. And centuries yet 
later again, the diocesan synods of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church consisted of " the priests ranged according to 
their seniority, below whom were the principal among 
deacons, and behind was placed a select number of lay- 
men distinguished by their piety and wisdom :" so that 
every order in the Church was represented, and its right 
to a voice recognised. Nay, it was not before the 
eleventh century that the concurrence of the clergy and 



